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CONSTRUCTION VS. DESTRUCTION. 

The editor of the Icokocuist knows too much to have his 
bridle off. He is the most dangerous person at an edi- 
torial desk in the United States. Pagan Bob and this 
erudite blasphemer are of the same stripe. Catholics 
are reading his screeds by the wholesale, and we are aston- 
ished to see some Catholic editors still using them as a 
weapon. It will bum the hand that wields it. We need 
builders, not iconoclasts. — The Angeltu Magazine. 

Och! Wurra! wurra! Just listen to that now! My 
Cincinnati contemporary puts the whole Protestant world 
under lasting obligations — ^by demonstrating that its 
editors have no monopoly of nonsense; that a Catholic 
ink-slinger can be almost as great a dunderhead and 
myopic bigot as our own Brer Cranfill. But the Angdus 
Magazine is very young, and probably its editor also. 
These be journalistic faults, which, by God's grace, it may 
outgrow. The Iconoci^a^t always treats its youthful con- 
temporaries kindly, for it realizes that whom the gods right 
dearly love are apt to die in their swaddling clothes. They 
are too good for this gross earth; hence the €uigels steal 
'em, leaving us to spill the scalding sob on a few dusty 
patent medicine cuts, railways ads., and other pathetic 
evidences of their mortality. Furthermore, the Iconoci<ast 
delights to set a good example in Christian charity and 
brotherly kindness for its religious contemporaries. 
That's what it is here for. The Church News^ of Wash- 
ington, D. C, wants it debarred from the reading-room of 

the Carroll Institute, lest it break the pastoral staff of 

1 



2 BRANN, THE ICONOCLAST 

the Pope, blow the Vatican across the yellow Tiber and 
proclaim the gospel according to Ingersoll in the pulpit of 
St. Peter's. It occurs to me that my zealous contempo- 
raries are far too easily frightened — are in imminent 
danger of making themselves ridiculous. The American 
Catholics do not hold their faith so lightly that any one 
man may relieve them of it and march them into the camp 
of the A. P. A. The Cincinnati youth and Washington 
editor should observe with what serenity the Pope regards 
his terrible Texas enemy, and make a reasonable attempt 
to rally. So long as Leo doesn't lose his nerve, there's at 
least a faint hope that the Church of Rome — ^that ever- 
lasting rock upon which the fierce storms of so many fate- 
ful centuries have beat in vain — ^may come safely through 
this awful crisis, may even survive by a year or two the 
Texas Iconoclast. Those little fellows who become 
alarmed lest somebody wreck the Catholic Church, remind 
me of the little girl who feared that her dog Fido might 
bite the army of Greneral Lee. With their stub pencils 
and paste-pots they fly to the protection of the Mother 
Church — as Chinamen at an eclipse beat on tin pans to 
prevent some imaginary monster eating up their moon. 
Peace, good sirs ; Fido is not going to bite the army, nor 
will the Iconoclast hurt the Pope. The hearts of these 
alarmed editors are all right ; but they need new machinery 
in their heads. If Catholics read the Iconoclast, they do 
so well knowing that its editor is not, and in all human 
probability will never be a communicant of that church. 
Up to the present writing they have not been ordering 
their theology from Waco, any more than they have 
been receiving their politics from Rome. Baptists and 
Methodists likewise read it, their ministers not infre- 
quently taking it as text and discoursing thereon with a 
zeal that registers two hundred in the shade. I am^ per^ 
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haps, the only duly ordained minister in Texas who doesn't 
read it. The Iconoclast is ** dangerous " only to hum- 
bugs and hypocrites — to " all that loveth or maketh a lie." 
This statement may not, however, greatly comfort one who 
so flippantly accuses me of blasphemy, and advertises me 
as a member of the IngersoUian cult. I might with as 
much propriety accuse the Angelas Magazme man of 
murder and write him down as a Mormon. Strange as it 
may appear to those not handicapped in their utterances 
by " the grand thaumaturgic faculty of thought," the 
world has need of iconoclasts as of builders, can in nowise 
proceed without them. Of what use, prithee, are your 
popes and priests, or your ready-writers for sectarian 
papers, if they shatter no eidollons set up by the Evil 
One, destroy no tares sown by the Devil? The prophets 
of ancient Israel were quite vigorously engaged in the 
iconoclastic indystry. Mahomet took a rather effective 
fall out of the idols of Araby — the "gods with flies on 
them." The unsafe building must come down to make 
place for a better, the old falsehood must be eradicated ere 
the new truth can take root. The destroyer and builder 
are interdependent, one useless without the other. Thus in 
the Hindu mythology Vishnu the preserver and Siva the 
destroyer are but different emanations of Brahma, or the 
All-in-All. All creative gods are destructive deities. 
Mortal man can bring nothing into being, either in the 
realm spiritual or material, except at the expense of some- 
thing else. You cannot even give life to a dude without 
spoiling the ingredients of a respectable puppy, nor ad- 
vance a new idea without displacing an old. Yet my Cin- 
cinnati friend wants only builders. In other words, he 
wants Jehovahs, who can succeed in the manufacturing 
business with a hiatus as a raw material. He must excuse 
me — ^I'm not the architect of Chauncey Depew. Christ 
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destroyed old faiths, and the Church of Rome stands 
to-day upon the wreck he made of Pagan creeds — ^upon 
the broken altars of Jove and Baal, of Isis and Ashtaroth, 
the desecrated shrines of *' the unknown god." The 
Almighty appears once as creator, and thenceforth as 
annihilator. He got quick action on Ananias, but is prob- 
ably reserving the Angelus man ^^ unto the day of wrath." 
He might as well drown the earth again as make falsehood 
instantly fatal. The English kings once held to the theory 
that the people had no rights which sovereigns were bound 
to respect, but the Catholic barons gave it a dose of icono- 
clastic medicine at Runnymede. Washington's Conti- 
nentals had to clear away the monstrous doctrine of 
" divine right " before they could build a republic. Lin- 
coln also spoiled a " divine institution," called slavery, and 
wrote his iconoclastic thesis with fierce whirlwinds of fire; 
yet the same hammer that shattered the Confederacy 
welded into homogeneity a mighty nation. When the 
A. P. A. attempted to divide this people on religious lines 
and exclude Catholics from office because of their creed. 
Uncle Sam concluded it time to do the Siva act, so he 
slammed the Ape against the face of nature a few times, 
then rammed its head into the earth and neglected to erect 
a monument sacred to its memory. So much for *^ icono- 
clasm " — a word no longer signifying in American litera- 
ture the desecration of a shrine, but the abatement of a 
nuisance. For years I have heard the cry that the world 
needs builders, not iconoclasts ; and it has invariably come 
from those who have builded nothing, who don't know the 
difference between an assault on things sacred and an anti- 
dote for the itch, who object to having humbugs exposed 
lest they find their own breeches at half-mast in a Dakota 
blizzard. 
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PASSING OF THE STUFFED PROPHET. 

clevei^and's place in the amekicak pantheon. 

Now that Grover Cleveland is a political has-been — ^it but 
remaialng for Uncle Sam to give him his conge — ^it be- 
comes possible to make a correct estimate of the man. 
Shorn of the dazzling halo which doth behedge a president ; 
withdrawn from the chevelure of incense offered on the 
altar of authority by professional toad-eaters ; no longer 
apotheosized by those who servilely flatter that thrift may 
foUow; no more a mark for the shafts of malice, the object 
of studied misrepresentation by political enemies, Cleve- 
land stands forth in his proper person and the world may 
see and know him as he actuaUy is. It is customary to 
make an epicedium an eulogy, and I should much like to 
lay a few Texas field flowers on Cleveland's political sarco- 
phagus; but funeral orations and epitaphs are usually 
falsehoods, and it is the duty of the Iconoclast to con- 
fine itself to the actual, whether dealing with the quick 
or the dead. 

Cleveland will unquestionably occupy an important 
niche in the history of this nation ; but those who, stand- 
ing in the shadow of his adventitious greatness, would 
place him on a level with Washington and Lincobi, will find 
that their pride-blown demi-god shrinks like a terrified 
jelly-fish or flannel bathing suit as he recedes into the 
shadows of the centuries. To a thoughtless man an arc 
light by which he stands may seem greater than a star; 
but place them equi-distant, and the one is swallowed in 
the maw of immensity, the other floods him with astral 
fire. Cleveland's admirers delight in referring to him as a 
^ strong man " ; and it is true that he exhibited some of 
the characteristics of those other strong men, Caesar, 
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Cromwell and Napoleon; but these be not men we would 
care to place at the helm of a republic, whose strength is 
supposed to lie in the people. Lincoln was a strong man ; 
but his strength was exerted to promote, not to pervert, 
the will of the people. He aspired to wisely serve rather 
than to tyrannically rule, and was therefore strong with 
the strength which should ever characterize our chief 
magistrates. It must be confessed that Cleveland's 
strength was exerted from first to last, not to foster local 
self-government, not to preserve and enlarge the privileges 
of the American citizen, but to enhance presidential pre- 
rogatives — to transform the chief magistrate from what 
Mr. Bryan correctly if somewhat coarsely calls a ** hired 
man," into an absolute monarch. As " the evil men do live 
after them," Cleveland is likely to occupy an interesting 
page in American history — as well as crazy King George. 
It will require years of careful education to overcome the 
dangerous centralizing tendencies born of his administra- 
tion — to worm the idea out of the fat heads of monarchy- 
worshiping Anglomaniacs and boneless mugwumps that 
there is such a thing as " presidential prerogative." Pre- 
rogative is the malodor which rises from the rotten cess- 
pool of ** divine right." It was shot out of our atmos- 
phere by the men who tickled the bustles of Burgoyne's 
Britishers with their bayonets and gave Comwallis' red- 
coats hours to get their impudent carcasses off the Ameri- 
can continent. The president of this republic is commis- 
sioned to perform certain clearly specified duties, and if he 
transcend his constitutional instructions is answerable to 
our courts — ^may be imprisoned like a common criminal or 
jerked to Jesus by the public hangman. Whenever you 
hear a man advocating "presidential prerogative" kill 
him ; for he is an enemy to his country, a political pervert, 
a natural serf, and if suffered to live may breed mug- 
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wumpsy Anglomaniacs, and other cowardly vermin to crawl 
about an unclean throne — to peep about the huge legs of 
some Occidental Caesar. 

Cleveland is a ^' strong man " exactly as the hog is a 
strong animal. Stubborn without courage, persevering 
without judgment and greedy without gratitude, these 
unpleasant characteristics Cleveland and the hog have in 
common. There are several other points of resemblance; 
but I have no desire to be hard on the hog. To his eternal 
credit be it said that the porker is content with his pen- 
fold, and has never aspired to defile the White House with 
his filth, to discredit the presidency with his folly. I have 
said that Cleveland is in some respects like Napoleon. 
There is a mutual ambition to rule regardless of human 
rights. Both manifest a contempt for the higher culture, 
an abnormal egotism, a base ingratitude, a foolish belief in 
fatalism; but while Napoleon rose to eminence by the 
dynamics of a commanding intellect, Cleveland was cast 
up by accident. Julius Caesar was ambitious ; but he had 
the advantage of Napoleon in that, while a genius, he was 
also a gentleman. Domineering he was; but to him the 
glory of his country was dearer than life or crown. In- 
stead of making the Imperial City a satrapy of Armenia 
because JB?neas came from ancient Ilium ; instead of send- 
ing congenital bootlicks abroad as ambassadors to belittle 
the Latins ; instead of tying his country's hands by a cow- 
ardly and inequitable arbitration treaty with an ancient 
enemy, he made the world to rock beneath the martial tread 
of Rome, the forum the court of arbitration for the earth, 
and princes to bow the knee whenever his eagles flew. Even 
American sovereigns might shift the cares of government 
to the shoulders of one whose charity was broader than his 
ambition, whose mailed hand was the symbol of eternal 
justice, whose intellect was his country's noblest jewel — • 
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might intrust their political fortunes to a man who was a 
Tacitus in the studio, an Aristides in the purple, an Apollo 
in the forum and a Mars in the field. Caesar and Napoleon 
treated the people's representatives with almost Cleve- 
landesque discourtesy; but neither sent a substitute — a 
hired assassin — to the front to do his fighting, while he 
played pinochle for the beer and wallowed around in 
fourth-class bawdy-houses with disreputable widows. 

Of all the " strong men " Cleveland most resembles 
Cromwell ; stiU he is to be the Lord Protector what the 
shadow of a shade is to the substance. The minds of the 
two men conform in many respects to the same mold; but 
where Cromwell is courageous for his God, Cleveland is 
only obstinate in behalf of his own egotism. The intellect 
of each is vigorous and tenacious, but narrow; and you 
may rake history with a fine-tooth comb without finding 
two others elevated to high office by civilized nations who 
are so grossly ignorant. Cromwell's book-learning was 
confined to the Bible; Cleveland's has an even narrower 
boundary. The latter has absolutely no conception of 
English literature. The only Horace he ever heard of is 
sumamed Boies, while Troy suggests to his mind only 
collars and cuffs. It is dollars to doughnuts he couldn't 
tell who invented the electric telegraph or built the first 
steamboat. It is stated on respectable authority that at 
the time of his first inaugural he had never read the con- 
stitution of the United States. How that may be I do not 
pretend to say; but his frequent violations of the funda- 
mental law of the land gives to the statement a strong 
yraisemblance. Cleveland probably knows less about more 
things than any other man in America who can read and 
write; yet he is ambitious to be thought learned, and, like 
the editor of the Gat-Dai News^ searches the dictionary 
for archaic and obsolete words of resounding length with 
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which to adorn his labored lucubrations and make the igno- 
rami wonder how one small head can hold so much. '* In- 
nocuous ddsuetude " is a fair sample of his linguistic dam- 
phoolery. An essayist, a magazine writer, whose clientele 
embraces only the educated, may be permitted, when draw- 
ing fine distinctions, to indulge in sesquipedalianisms, and 
even borrow untranslateable illustrations from other lan- 
guages; but what must we think of a president who em- 
ploys in a message, intended for hoi polloi as well as the 
Uluminatif words which not one suffragist in ten can under- 
stand? We must place him on the same form with the 
pedantic editorial ass who flaunts boarding-school French, 
dog-Latin and exaggerated euphuisms in the columns of a 
nickel newspaper. Cleveland knows nothing of the nation 
he aspires to rule ; nothing of its past, nothing of its pres- 
ent. How can he? He has not read a dozen books, has not 
seen a dozen cities. Such political education as he has 
was acquired from the slums of Buffalo and New York 
bankers. Of the interest and needs of the great middle 
class, upon whose shoulders rest the government, in whose 
hands is the nation's destiny, he knows absolutely nothing. 
His only accomplishment is a certain expertness with rod 
and gun ; albeit his so-called duck-hunts might more prop- 
erly be called periodical drunks. He has no ear for music, 
no eye for art. He couldn't distinguish between Yankee 
Doodle and Dixie, or tell a plaster cast of Muckle- 
mouthed Meg from a Carian Venus de Medici. Instead of 
making the White House the resort of authors, poets, 
painters, philosophers and scientists, it is the rendezvous 
of female necromancers and nigger mascots. Jefferson's 
delight was philosophy; Lincoln recuperated from his 
bloody cares with Artemus Ward's Wax Wurx ; but Cleve- 
land delights in fishing and fortune-telling. His idea of a 
*^ feast of reason and flow of soul " is something that can 
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be gotten into a gut. The spiritualists assert that both 
of his administrations were directed by a female medium 
whom he frequently consulted. About three years ago this 
spook-compeller was touring the country and extensively 
advertising herself as Cleveland's confidential adviser, 
directress-general of the nation's destiny. The Blavat- 
skyites claim him as a communicant. Whether this be 
true I know not ; but that, like most ignorant people, he is 
grossly superstitious, there is ample evidence. He is a 
confessed fatalist, and fond of alluding to himself as ^' a 
man of destiny." He once appointed to an important 
army post a man of whom he had never heard, because, as 
he confessed to Senator Cockerill, he chanced to see the 
name in print and " had an impression " that he was the 
right party for the place. He was so pleased with the 
prophecy of a corrupt " coon " that he would be reelected 
in '92 that he tried to make him minister to Bolivia, and 
being sat upon by the Senate, kept the ebon-hued Delphic 
oracle dangling about his court as a confidant. 

Of course these may be the idiosyncrasies of genius, like 
Dr. Johnson's coffin-tapping in his search of the Cock- 
Lane ghost ; but without aid from the occult, how can we 
account for Cleveland's sudden acquisition of a seven- 
figure fortune? He came to the White House with less 
coin in his pocket than Job's turkey had grain in its crop, 
and quickly blossomed forth as a plutocrat. A fortune- 
teller would — for a couple of dollars — ^locate for him the 
lost mine or the buried cash of the erstwhile Captain Kidd. 
A magician might transmute his crapulous perspiration 
into pearls, or lend him Aladdin's lamp ; but without super- 
natural aid how can an absolutely honest man become a 
multi-millionaire in eight years of office-holding at a salary 
of $50,000 per annum? Of course there are ways by 
which a president can make money without conspiring witfi 
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bond syndicates for the sale of public securities at millions 
below their market value. Where the evidence of mal- 
feasance is solely circumstantial, howsoever strong, we 
must, in conformity with legal usage, give the official full 
benefit of the doubt. Mr. Cleveland may have enacted the 
r61e of ninny rather than of knave. The plotters may 
have " worked " him without the necessity of taking him 
into partnership and sharing the swag. That Cleveland 
permitted speculators to employ the social pull of the 
presidency to boom real estate, and received $130,000 as 
his share of the profits on one deal in which he had not 
invested a dollar, even Cuckoodom does not deny. That 
none of his predecessors furnished a precedent for the 
Red Top transaction is doubtless due to the fact that they 
were gentlemen, and could not be used for speculative pur- 
poses. But what matters the example of a mere Ameri- 
can to the King of Mugwumps? Is not His Royal High- 
ness, the Prince of Wales, much given to the sale of his 
august society? And if the prince accepts a fat fee for 
spending an evening with a parvenu, should not his ad- 
mirer have something handsome for residing at Red Top 
long enough to put pride-blown values in building lots? 
Cert! Cleveland's rapid rise from poverty to affluence 
may have been due to inherent crassness, to more than 
Boeotian ignorance, to his failure to apprehend the dif- 
ference between dollars and dignity, rather than to abso- 
lute dishonesty. Be that as it may, he enjoys the doubt- 
ful distinction of being the first chief magistrate to leave 
the office richer than he entered it. That this was in 
nowise due to superior business acumen is evidenced by 
the fact that he was practically a pauper at eight-and- 
forty, and by the further fact that from the day he left 
the White House to the day he reentered it he didn't make 
a dollar. In these times of ostentation it is customary to 
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select for the higher governmental offices, such as mem- 
bers of the cabinet and ministers, men of large private 
means, it being tacitly understood that the honor costs 
more than it comes to. Presidents have hitherto left the 
White House with depleted purses ; yet eight years in that 
office made Cleveland a multi-millionaire. 

It is popularly supposed that men raise themselves to 
the chief magistracy by inherent merit; but that is an 
egregious error. Take any executive office, from grand- 
panjandrum of a 2x4 town to the presidency, and you 
will find a second-class man behind the fasces of authority 
four times in five. Observe the second-growth timber of 
which Texas makes " heroic young Christian governors " ! 
What would a physiognomist say of that fact — two fish- 
balls, a seed wart and a pucker sketched on the clammy 
hide of a coyote? Note the wooden-headed yaps who 
squat like mowing apes on the supreme bench of New York, 
deciding it to be " not laudable " for Jewish religious 
societies to meet on Sunday — the crooked roots and rotten 
limbs of which Illinois makes legislators. Webster, Clay, 
Conkling, Blaine, Greeley, Sherman — con the long list of 
mental giants who failed for an office which time after time 
has gone to unknown men of little minds. How many 
Americans knew aught of Hayes or Harrison, Garfield or 
Cleveland before they were put forward as political gon- 
faloniers? You can count on your fingers those who won 
name and fame before reaching the presidency, and five of 
these had attracted attention, not in the council, but the 
camp. McEinley was known only by his name having been 
tacked to a vicious law which he did not draft — ^not that 
his heart was unwilling, but that his head was too weak. 
Great men usually defeat each others' presidential aspira- 
tions. While Agamemnon storms and Achilles sulks, 
Patrodus — ^the ** fool positive *' — ^leads forth the legions. 
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Like so many of his predecessors in office, Cleveland was 
9ot bom great, nor did be achieve greatness ; it was thrust 
upon him by the god of mischance — by that bull-luck 
which denominates destiny. From all that I can gather 
of his early life he was a slow, phlegmatic child who 
learned the simplest things only by a laborious effort 
which he was inclined to shirk. At seventeen he had 
barely succeeded in mastering the Three R's, and was 
packed off to an uncle at Buffalo, who supported him for 
several years while he studied law, and for sometime there- 
after because he could not make a living. He spent some 
little time teaching blind children their letters — and has 
been a guide to the sightless ever since. His profession 
failing to yield him a livelihood, and his uncle being unable 
or unwilling to house a great hulk of three-and-twenty free 
of cost, he took to peanut politics and obtained a small 
office by grace of the " push." The tough element of 
Buffalo controlled municipal and county politics. It 
finally made him sheriff, then mayor, apparently for the 
same reason that the same element in Galveston sent Miles 
Crowley to Congress — to show its contempt for the " silk 
stockings," Then the country Democracy dug up the 
tomahawk and went for Tammany. The chasm had to be 
bridged before the gubernatorial election or the party was 
in the nine-hole. Cleveland had continued to play at 
pinochle and peanut politics — did not so much as send a 
substitute to the political strife. Old John Kelly dis- 
covered him and offered the unbranded maverick to the 
country Democracy as a compromise gubernatorial can- 
didate. Under ordinary conditions he would have been 
beaten ; but that providence which watches over drunk men 
and fools still had him under its protection. Conkling 
and Me Too Piatt, by putting the gaffles into President 
Garfield, ruptured the Republican party from narrative 
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to neckband, and the Democrats won in a walk. Had their 
candidate been a Chinese joss or wooden Indian he would 
have got there just the same, and by as big a majority. 
Cleveland was considered an available candidate by the 
warring Democratic factions for the self -same reason that 
a juror is accepted — ^he knew nothing of the case in court. 
Had he been addicted to the thinking habit he must have 
expressed an opinion; and had he done so he would not 
have been made governor — ^might have been hanging male- 
factors and chasing Widow Halpins in Erie County 
to-day. As New York was considered the pivotal State^ 
the governorship put him in line for the presidency. The 
Democratic candidate must be depended upon to carry 
New York, and Cleveland had swept it like a cyclone — 
thanks to Conkling. Thus a few years after this fellow 
was fiddling around the chicken-courts of Buffalo, picking 
up an occasional five dollar (trade) fee as counsel for 
female vags, he was elevated by accident to the chief 
magistracy of the mightiest nation that ever graced the 
tide of time. 

It is unnecessary to tell any true disciple of Blackstone 
that Cleveland is unlearned in the law, for no man having 
the faintest hope of rising in that profession will become 
a shrievalty candidate. Your thorough-paced lawyer is 
something of an aristocrat, not to say a snob. From his 
lofty — ^but narrow — pinnacle he looks down patronizingly 
upon more useful professions. It is claimed by some 
sociologists that the practice of law, while sharpening 
the vulpine faculty, atrophies the broader intelligence. 
Whether that view be correct is not my present concern. 
If not eminently successful, your lawyer (I am speaking 
only of ornaments of the bar) nu^y regret at times that 
he did not take to medicine, the army or navy, as almost 
equally respectable and usually more profitable; but the 
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eviction of widows for non-payment of rent, the strangling 
of malefactors, the levies and distraints of the constabu- 
lary he regards as occupation for quite another class. 
Having been a public hangman, Cleveland stands con- 
demned ew-oficio as a shyster in the legal profession. 
From counsel for courtesans to sheriff of a notoriously 
corrupt county ; from sheriff to mayor of a feculent sink- 
hole of political iniquity ; from mayor to governor by the 
grace of old John KeUy — ^keeper of the reliques of St. 
Tammany ; from governor to president, for reasons purely 
geographical, and behold this able-bodied sponge on an 
impoverished relative is permitted to parcel out a nation's 
patronage, to say to the senators and representatives of 
more than forty sovereign States, ** I object.** This crea- 
ture of blind chance, this sport of chaos, jthis bubble cast 
up by a political Malebolge, this egesta of the boozing- 
kens an^ honk-a-tonks of Buffalo, was now able to laugh 
to scorn the will of a majority of the senate and house of 
representatives, composed largely of men grown gray in 
the nomorhetic work of the nation — ^men who will know 
more when they are dead than his fat head can ever hold. 
And object he did. In the first year of his incumbency he 
vetoed more bills than had all his predecessors combined. 
There was an exhibition of egotism, of transcendental gall, 
to amaze the gods. Other presidents considered the 
people's representatives as rational beings who knew what 
their masters desired; Cleveland treated congress an as 
unruly kindergarten and his cabinet officers as mere clerks. 
Being the first Democratic president elected since 
Buchanan, he calmly assumed that he was the heaven-sent 
Messiah, not only of his party but of the nation, his will 
was the supreme law of the land. As he began so he con- 
tinued ; or rather say his impudence increased from year 
to year in a ratio of geometrical progression. During his 
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second term he developed unmistakable monarchical ten- 
dencies. He entered into a compact with England and 
Germany to keep the Samoans subject unto a king. He 
tried to reinstate a saddle-colored harlot as queen of 
Hawaii. He planted his ponderous corporosity in the 
path of the Cuban Republic. He ordered the invasion by 
federal troops of a sovereign State in defiance of the 
constitution. He suffered Bootlick Bayard to go un- 
rebuked for declaring in effect that he was a dictator, and 
that a dictator was necessary to the proper government 
of the unruly American people. He attempted to dictate 
the platform of his partjr in the interest of England, and 
not being permitted to do so, employed all the power and 
patronage of his office to destroy an organization that had 
twice made him chief magistrate. That is this great man's 
idea of gratitude. It is likewise an apt illustration of his 
insolence. The creature would give law to its creator — 
the ex-hangman calmly assumed to be wiser, better, more 
patriotic than his party. If there was a wire running to 
the Throne of Grace he'd issue orders to Almighty God, 
remove Christ Jesus as a Communist and give some Massa- 
chusetts mugwump his job. 

Inordinate gall and base ingratitude are Cleveland's 
integrants, his component parts. The uncle who had be- 
friended him died and left a poor daughter in straitened 
circumstances. In the day of his prosperity Cleveland 
suffered to be sold over her head the house in which he 
had fattened at the expense of her father. She appealed 
to him for help and he gave her the horse-laugh. It is said 
that all sins may be forgiven except blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost. I move to amend by striking out Ghost and 
inserting gratitude. Ghosts, holy or otherwise, do not 
hang around where their feelings are liable to be hurt ; but 
the ungracious human fice that will not fight for those who 
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have fed it deserves the triple-heated tortures of Hell. 
Cleveland kindly permitted his sister to act as his house- 
keeper until he found a wife, then gave her the bounce. 
He has a brother, but his footstep is never heard in the 
corridors of the White House. His relatives know him 
— and come not near him. But enough ! If you want a 
disquisition on Cleveland's ingratitude that will make your 
hair curl, go to Gorman, who, having elected him, called 
at the White House three days after the inaugural expect- 
ing to be drowned in a sea of sirup— and got the door 
slammed in his face. Go to Bissell, to Mills, to Voorhees 
— to any man who has ever done Cleveland a personal or 
political kindness. Invariably those who have served him 
best have been treated worst, while those who have done 
naught but fawn and flatter that they might feed on 
public fodder, bask in the sunshine of his favor. I have 
compared Cleveland to Cromwell; but I think an apology 
is due the Lord Protector. Cromwell was savage as a she- 
wolf to powerful foes, but Cleveland is mean to relatives 
and friends. When a stranger grossly insulted Cromwell 
and was bundled off to prison, the object of his wrath 
released him and gave him a dinner; when a congressman 
criticizes Cleveland the latter avenges his outraged dignity 
by vetoing measures of local interest to his constituents. 
Cromwell retained his personal enemy at the head of the 
British navy because of his great ability. Cleveland un- 
ceremoniously kicked his old law partner, Bissell, out of 
the cabinet for having suggested that he might resign in a 
few months. Neither of these upstart ignorami was satis- 
fied with a divided authority; each strove to draw unto 
himself the entire power of the State. Cleveland did 
refraiot from adjourning congress at the point of the bayo- 
net for declining to do his bidding; but his forbearance 
seems to have been due more to that cause which led him 
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to send a substitute to fight the battles of a carefree young 
bachelor than to any respect for the constitutional rights 
of the people or the dignity of their representatives. He 
could not play the Cromwellian game to the limit because 
he lacked physical courage. The war substitute is not the 
only evidence that, despite the philosophy of the Melan- 
choly Dane, a man may be white-livered who doesn't lack 
gall. Cleveland never appears in a crowd unless sur- 
rounded by a cordon of armed detectives. It requires a 
company of twenty-six police to keep the bities off him at 
the presidential mansion. When Cssar the tyrant was 
warned of his impending assassination he replied with a 
scornful laugh ; when our popular idol gives a reception to 
those who delight to do him honor, armed men stand 
ready to protect his precious life, and the crackling of a 
parlor match will make his coward lips from their color 
fly. At one of these " functions " he had fifty uniformed 
police in the East Room ; but Washington guyed him so 
unmercifully that he has since relied upon the secret 
service and the enforced presence of officers of the army 
and navy for temporal salvation. Yet he professes to be 
a fatalist and prates of destiny — which proves that he 
doesn't know the Noms from an accident insurance asso- 
ciation. Think of a " man of destiny " taking such heroic 
precautions against death ! — of a fatalist trying to dodge 
his lethal day! Yet we hear much from the mugwumps 
of Cleveland's consistency. He is consistent very, I don't 
think. When first elected he declared that no man should 
occupy the presidency more than one term ; yet he has been 
three times a candidate, twice elected, and is already plot- 
ting to get himself returned in 1900, despite a hundred 
years of precedent. He is of the opinion that the country 
will then turn to him and tearfully implore him to succor 
and to save. If it does, the South and West will part 
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company with the Eastern cuckoos. They have had all 
the Cleveland in theirs they can stomach. If they must 
liave a dictator they'll take a man like Diaz — one who runs 
less to bowels and more to brains. 

I freely concede that all Cleveland's intentions may have 
been upright. I am not of those who regard him either as 
anti-Christ or angel. I think he would average up very 
well as a Chicago alderman or Dallas editor. If honest, 
the dreadful blunders of his administrations should be for- 
given if not forgotten. That he has disrupted his party 
and bankrupted his country may be the misfortune of his 
head rather than the fault of his heart. If, as Schiller as- 
sures us, the gods themselves are powerless against stupid- 
ity, could we expect Cleveland to rise superior to himself? 
If we employ a blacksmith to make a watch we have no 
right to complain of his work. From first to last Cleve- 
land was unfortunate in his surroundings, and the 
strongest men are largely molded by environment. His 
uncle's mistaken kindness in supporting him in idleness 
after he had grown to man's estate disqualified him from 
earning a respectable livelihood. Perhaps he should be 
commended for having become a pot-house politician in- 
stead of a foot-pad. His associations at Buffalo were 
brutalizing. His rapid rise from saloon bum waiting to be 
** asked," to political eminence, gave him an exaggerated 
idea of his own importance. From the day he entered the 
gubernatorial mansion at Albany to this good hour he 
has been surrounded by Anglomaniacs, title-worshipers, 
tuft-hunters and devotees of Mammon — those to whom 
money and place are everything, and genius, manhood and 
national honor nothing. Half a century of bachelorhood 
and unbridled debauchery has stifled all the finer feelings 
that may have been native to his blood. Thus we find him 
chuckling in high glee over the manner in which the vul- 
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tures of the press watched his young and beautiful wife 
for signs of embonpoint, and when discovered, speculated 
on whether the unborn babe would be a girl or a boy. It 
filled his crass corporosity with elephantine pride to have 
reporters detailed by the " great dailies *' to count and 
dilate upon the texture of the diapers, to pump the nurse- 
maid and family physician and inform an anxious, almost 
awe-struck universe, when the heir-apparent might be 
expected. I can only wonder that he didn't invite the gen- 
eral public to the accouchement and charge admission. It 
would have been just as legal and fully as respectable as 
some of the other methods he adopted for making the 
presidency pay. We have in the South, I confess, a con- 
siderable coop of cuckoos who considered Cleveland's 
course as quite the proper caper — people who would feel 
highly flattered to see before-and-after portraits of their 
own wives in the public prints; but a genuine Southern 
gentleman would have pumped those parturition reporters 
so full of buckshot that their cuticle wouldn't have held 
corn-cobs. Cleveland was controlled, not by public 
opinion, not by his legal advisers, but by his kitchen cabi- 
net, fortune-tellers and colored mascots. He was flattered 
by sharpers and fawned upon by fools until he became lost 
in the awful gloom of his own supposed greatness, isolated 
in the everlasting night of what he didn't know. He should 
be treated for ossification of the heart and fatty degenera- 
tion of the head. 

« ^ ^ 

TRILBY PARTIES AND PIETY. 

EMOnOKAIi EEIiIGION BESPONSIBLE FOE PEOSTITUTION. 

The Methodists of Bath Beach, N. Y., are doing what 
they can to make religion both pleasant and profitable. 
They needed money for their church, but somehow the 
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tearful appeals of the preacher did not cause the contribu- 
tion basket to become sa^bellied. All the good brethren 
loved Jesus; but the McKinley tidal wave of progress 
and prosperity was rolling over Bath Beach, and it is much 
easier to hang up the premiums on a celestial insurance 
policy than to stand off a grocery bill. When times are 
hard a man's first stroke of economy is to cut down his 
monthly allowance to his lady and his Lord, his last a 
reduction in the quality of his liquor. The financial crisis 
of the church became acute before a man rose equal to the 
occasion. Finally Deacon Peter Moore put his wits to 
work, and now the M. E. Church of Bath Beach has money 
to bum. Peter, who appears to be the rock upon which 
the Lord has built the M. E. Church at that point, gave 
a "Trilby party." He selected two dozen young lady 
members of the sanctified flock who rejoiced in shapely 
feet, divested them of shoes and stockings, exposed the 
dainty pedal extremities beneath a screen to the gaze of 
the admiring multitude, and sold each a pair of tootsie- 
wootsies at auction to the highest bidder. The dispatches 
state that " the young men of the congregation bid reck- 
lessly." I don't doubt it. Such a divine revelation as 
that were enough to fill even a wooden man so^ full of 
religious fervor that he would sell his extra pair of panta- 
loons, pawn his overcoat and cheerfully give receipts for 
the spread of the gospel, the promulgation of saving grace. 
I am pleased to learn that one pair of underpinning espe- 
cially Trilbyesque, the toes whereof were^tied with blue 
ribbon bows, brought a fancy price. Such a blending of 
the red, white and blue could not but appeal with a weird 
power to any rightly constituted American patriot. 
Under such circumstances the man who would not con- 
tribute his last copper to the end in' view were fit for 
treasons, stratagems and spoils. It is to be taken for 
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granted, of course, that the pedalic symposium had been 
duly chiropodized, perfumed and was redolent with the 
odor of sanctity. Verily Deacon Peter Moore hath a large, 
juicy head ; is a veritable genius. What a pity McKinley 
didn't give him the treasury portfolio ! 

There are few things more attractive to the average man 
than a shapely pair of feminine feet. Even when their 
glories are half-hidden in silk stockings and glove-fitting 
kids he abases his soul in the dust before them and lets 
the high heels trample on his heart ; but when relieved of 
impedimenta, he feels an irresistible impulse to get hold of 
and fondle them, to trace love-letters in the tangle of blue 
veins on a field of alabaster, and tell off the little pig story 
on the pearly toes. Little Billee was just like all his 
brothers — the beauty of Trilby's foot made him forget the 
malformation of her morals and the resounding emptiness 
of her mind. Still, a man in search of a wife may get 
some valuable pointers at a " Trilby party." He may 
there obtain in advance an inkling of what he's going up 
against. Cold hands indicate a warm heart, but cold feet 
signify that there's going to be trouble in the family. 
Half the domestic infelicity and resultant divorces might 
be avoided were bridegrooms-elect permitted to take the 
temperature of their fiancees' feet. Many a man who can 
give Job points on patience and Moses on meekness, will 
rise up and blaspheme all the saints in the calendar when, 
in the stilly watches of a winter night, a brace of icebergs 
insinuate themselves beneath the narrative of his night- 
shirt and begin a tour of exploration up his spine. I don't 
wonder that Deacon Moore's scheme was a scintillating 
success. Had he notified me in time I would have been on 
hand with a wad of greenbacks as big as a cotton bale — 
would have purchased everything in sight and thereunto 
appertaining. I would Uave had those blue-ribbon bows 
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made into a necktie and worn it when I went in quest of 
the most beautiful woman in the world. The opportunity 
to luxuriate in the loveliness of four-and-twenty pair of 
naked feminine feet comes but once in a lifetime, and I 
got sidetracked in the shuffle. But doubtless Deacon 
Moore is not yet done. Having become the chief exponent 
of Trilbyismus, he must not hesitate to play the game to 
the limit in the name of the Lord. The young ladies of 
Bath Beach, having made so good a beginning, cannot well 
refuse to do as much for religion as their great exemplar 
did for art. Having taken Trilby as their criterion in 
modesty, their guide in morality, the next time the church 
needs money we may expect them to be auctioned off m 
pufis naturaUbus. Doubtless the young men of the con- 
gregation would bid even more recklessly on the ** alto- 
gether** than on a collection of corns and a crop of 
bunions offered them at auction in the name of re- 
ligion. 

A ** Trilby party " may be a good thing in its place, 
but its place is a sub-cellar in the most disreputable comer 
of Hell's Half -Acre. The heroine of Du Manner's trashy 
novel is a grimy Parisian grisette who hangs about the 
Latin Quarter, posing naked for a crowd of half a hundred 
artist hoodlums, who, after sketching her figure, help her 
on with her clothes — *^ placing each garment in its proper 
place and deftly buttoning it." She confesses to having 
been criminally intimate with three men and offers her 
damaged wares to a fourth, and this without having been 
driven to degradation by need or hurried thither by pas- 
sion. She breaks the Seventh Commandment '^ in a gay 
spirit of camaraderie," just to be accommodating — ^be- 
cause of ** the difficulty of saying nay to earnest pleading." 
Is that why she has been apotheosized in a thousand 
pulpits? — why female church members are so anxious to 
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imitate her? Why is it that we have no Mary Magdalen 
parties? When " a woman of the city who was a sinner " 
reformed and was forgiven, did she cease to be interesting 
to the super-sanctified? Does it require a suggestion of 
sexual sin, unpardoned and unrepented, to popularize a 
name in religious circles? For every effect there must be 
an efficient cause, and in this case it is not far to seek; 
for the Protestant religion has become little less than a 
perverted sexuality, the Methodist and Baptist churches 
the most striking example of its debasement. Of course it 
were impossible to make this appear to the shouters and 
sanctifiers; but a little reflection will convince any close 
student of both psychology and physiology that it cannot 
be otherwise — that sensational religion is responsible for 
a large per cent, of our prostitutes. The Jews are fre- 
quently alluded to by their critics as a " lustful race,'* and 
we are assured by the A. P. A. that the Catholics are 
^* ignorant.'' It is from lustful races and ignorant people 
that we naturally expect the great army of courtesans to 
be recruited; but, boasting a more temperate blood than 
the Jew, a wider intelligence than the Catholic, Protes- 
tantism furnishes nearly all the prostitutes! This fact 
has been demonstrated so often that the man who denies 
it simply signs a certificate to his own irremediable idiocy 
or hopeless dishonesty. When a dirty social scandal 
occurs everybody is surprised if the woman in the case 
chances to be a Catholic. I have frequently called the 
attention of Protestants to this fact. When compelled by 
indisputable evidence to admit the superior chastity of the 
Catholics, they have attributed it to the restraining in- 
fluence of the confessional. If this be true, it seems to 
me that the confessional is a pretty good thing and should 
be universally adopted; but such is not the case. That 
lying is a sin the Bible teaches ; but that it is bj no means 
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as serious as adultery may be inferred from the fact that 
it is not prohibited by the Decalogue ; hence it were idle to 
urge that a woman capable of fornication is incapable of 
falsehood. The first fault not only connotes but includes 
the last, is a falsehood by itself considered. 

Religion and music belong not in the realm of reason, 
but are expressive of the emotional in man, and the emo- 
tional — even the highest — is a refinement of the physical. 
Both have been employed from time immemorial to play 
upon the passions. The early Greek authors noted the 
power of music to make men savage and sensual. The 
battle-hymn breeds murder in the heart ; the Lydian strain 
suggests the temple of Mylitta. The gust for blood is 
cousin-german to the gust for beauty, and none can say 
which is the most savage. Shakespeare and many other 
auothors have noted the deleterious effect of music on 
female morality. In our own day we have seen women of 
alleged respectability clamber upon the stage and pas- 
sionately embrace a crummy male pianist, while perform- 
ances of equal merit by musicians of their own sex evoked 
only an icy admiration. The world has had some eloquent 
lady preachers ; but none have been able to win that adora- 
tion from women which they yield to every he-pulpiteer, 
from the vulgar Sam Jones to the jejune Talmage and 
libidinous Beecher. This is simply because there is a 
strong suggestion of sex in both religion and music, a 
suggestion that has been developed to the danger point 
by several Protestant denominations. This abnormal ex- 
citement, this exacerbation of the nerves, this continual 
appeal to the emotions, produces that morbid condition of 
the mind and body so inimical to continence, which so 
easily degenerates into nympholepsy or nymphomania. 
Thus it is but natural that from earliest times music 
should have been a leading feature in religious rites. I do 
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not mean by this that either is an evil by itself considered ; 
it is against their perversion that I protest. 

There is an unmistakable tendency on the part of 
Protestantism to leave those lofty heights to which it at- 
tained in a purer age, and revert to the phallic revel. 
EmoUiated by wealth and luxury, the old spirit of heroism 
is dying out of it, leaving the sensual in full possession. 
Nor is this decadence confined to a particular faith; it 
affects, more or less, men of all creeds and those who be- 
long to no cult. The emotional in man no longer finds 
expression in a crusade of the Holy Sepulchre or the 
austere life of the Puritans, in Demosthenic eloquence or 
Miltonian poetry. In that old land where Saxon steel once 
rang against Saracen sword the Christian is trampled be- 
neath the brutal heel of the Turk, but steel-dad Europe 
stirs not. From the loins of Christendom there spring 
Talmagian blatherskites and Parkhurstian police in- 
spectors, but no Peter-the-Hermit or Richard Coeur de 
Lion. No more are heroes wafted to Valhalla's halls by 
Valkyrian hymns ; no longer does youth listen with bated 
breath to the Wondrous Tale of Troy, or manhood feel 
the music of the battery beating in its blood. Mars, that 
virile god at whose high altars the world once worshiped, 
now stands discredited, his field a tennis-court, his temple 
a Sam Jones tabernacle or maison de joie. Human rights 
are no longer worth a battle, nor national honor the ex- 
penditure of boodle. Even America, the sum and crown 
of things, is fast adopting the Machiavellian policy — now 
relies upon vulpine diplomacy rather than the justice of 
her cause, her heart of oak and almighty arm. Once 
jealous in honor and quick to resent an afFront with a 
blow, she now whines like a sick girl about the barbarity of 
war, and asks a board of arbitration to estimate in dollars 
and cents the gravity of an insult. Instead of " mounting 
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barbed steeds to fright the souls of fearful adversaries," 
Uncle Sam now " capers nimbly in a lady's chamber to the 
lascivious pleasing of a lute." Year by year we are drift- 
ing further from the stem integrity and high purpose 
of our fathers toward that sybaritism which marked 
Rome's decline, and those sexual abnormalities that are the 
curse of Asia. From imperial Byron with his titled mis- 
tresses to Oscar Wilde and his nameless infamies ; from the 
sword of Washington to the cowardice of Cleveland ; from 
the eloquence of Massillon to the pruriency of Parkhurst 
— ^yet we dare turn our faces to the throne of God and 
pray for saving grace. 

This decadence is reflected in our politics, art and litera- 
ture, but more especially in our religion. The preacher is 
becoming ever more a phallic priest. He explores the 
slums of great cities for offal to carry to his congregation. 
His sermons tend ever more and more to sensuality, be- 
cause he appeals ever less and less to the laws of logic, 
seeks only to excite the emotions of unhealthy activity. 
The result is neurasthenia, manifesting itself sometimes in 
fierce fanaticism, hysteria or "jerks"; but more fre- 
quently in an undermining of the moral concept, obfus- 
cation of the mental faculties and perversion of the pro- 
creative passion. A love of God born of the normal head 
and heart is the highest and holiest of human emotions ; 
but a half-crazed adoration begotten of diseased nerves is 
apt to be carnal enough — to mistake the minister for the 
Almighty. Thus it is that popular revivalists can truth- 
fully proclaim that " there is no relation between morality 
and religion." This may explain why relatively more 
preachers than of any other class of professional men get 
into trouble through excessive mulierosity. The position 
of a doctor of medicine is not nearly so Josephean as that 
of a doctor of divinity. It is well to bear in mind that 
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civilization, bearing all things with it, moves in a circle, 
and that the earliest religious cults of which we have 
knowledge were grossly carnal. To this day the pro- 
creative organs are objects of religious worship to mil- 
lions. Within historic times prostitution was not only 
considered pleasing to the gods, but made obligatory. 
Judaism was polygamous, and the Bible abounds with 
stories of debaucheries by the beloved of the Lord. The 
Mohammedan is allowed four wives here and houris galore 
hereafter. The Christian religion is grounded upon the 
Immaculate Conception. Sexualism is the law of life, a 
thing natural, necessary to the conservation of the race, 
and there is nothing in the Christian religion proper that 
makes for its perversion. After an existence of fifteen 
centuries the corruption of its priesthood was urged in 
extenuation of Luther's revolt, yet from this so-called 
Reformation there sprung numerous societies infamous be- 
cause of their sexual immorality. Mormonism, the latest 
independent religion to develop, is a synonym for sen- 
suality. There is a tendency to free love on the part of 
the sanctificationists and other late diversification of 
Protestantism. The immorality of church choirs has 
passed into a proverb. To the members of the emotional 
churches the Lord is becoming ever less and less, their 
sensation-mongering ministers ever more and more. Deny 
Christ, insult the Virgin and blaspheme the name of God, 
and they'll forgive you, but insinuate that their little 
ticky-tailed preachers are a set of blatant asses who ought 
to go braid their ears, and they'll boycott you simply be- 
cause they dare not crucify. While the Presbyterians and 
EpiscopaUans are not much more tolerant than are the 
Baptists and Methodists, they are less addicted to the 
whoopla style of evangelism, and are therefore doing less 
to fill the land with nerve diseases and enhance the popu- 
lation of the redlight district. 
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We are getting back very fast to the starting-point — 
to that religious state wherein the priests were panders, 
and virginity solemnly sacrificed in the face of Heaven 
as a first-fruit offering to the powers of Lust and 
Fecundity. The churches now resort to devices for raising 
money that would have set worldlings in the stocks a cen- 
tury ago and put women in prison as disreputables. Had 
young Mr. Seeley given his bachelor blow-out under the 
auspices of religion, charged a dollar admission and 
donoted the receipts " to the cause," he would have found 
no end of apologists and defenders. Did not the pulpiteers 
praise Trilby? — accept St. Du Maurier as the apostle of 
the divine cult of female modesty? And does not St. Du 
Maurier assure us that only clothing is sensual — ^that 
"nothing is so chaste as nudity "? What then? Should 
not the Campbellites of Lampasas, who sold old maids at 
auction, have disrobed them first that their calikers appeal 
not to the carnal ? Should not the Epworth Leaguers of 
Suffem, N. Y., who gave a leg-show to raise money for an 
impecunious minister, have first removed their hosiery? 
Should not the young ladies in various places who have 
given fancy dances and high-kicking exhibitions to fill 
church coffers have done so costumed d la " Little Egypt " 
— simply in a pair of anklets ? If Trilby was a nice party 
whom it is proper for respectable young ladies to osten- 
tatiously imitate in some respects, why not in all? But 
perchance the church will yet come to that — especially if 
the hard times continue. Under the tuition of St. Du 
Maurier, they may yet give " altogether " exhibits — ^with 
blue ribbons tied around the waists of their stock-in-trade, 
instead of about its toes. They may yet establish a Suc- 
coth-Benoth f oi^ the relief of bankrupt congregations and 
the spread of the gospel. I nominate Deacon Moore as 
keeper of the ** Tents of the Maidens " and permanent auc- 
tioneer. The Catholic Church once preserved the Chris- 
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tion religion amidst the wreck of civilization ; but whether 
it will be able to save it from the ever rising tide of 
diseased emotionalism remains to be seen. As a candle 
sputters most vigorously when on the point of expiring, 
it is possible that the emotional creeds are even now frying 
themselves in their own fat ; that we will have a little more 
of the " Minister Baptist " business, and then a renais- 
sance of decency, if not a remarriage of morality and 
religion and a general return to reason. 

^ ^ ^ 

'' KING CHARLES THE MARTYR." 

AN6L0MANIACISM BUN MAD. 

It is a trifle difficult for an American to discuss in polite 
language the recent canonization of Charles I. by the 
Episcopalians of this country. One scarce knows whether 
to laugh at the ridiculous mummery or be angry with the 
miserable toad-eating unAmericanism of the Episcopal 
prelacy. It is by no means easy to contemplate in a spirit 
of toleration, the existence in this country of a church 
that has ever been the pliant tool and obsequious apologist 
of tyranny. Episcopalianism in America is like the pres- 
ence of a pebble in the works of a watch. It is a foreign 
and disturbing element, and could, like polygamy, be pro- 
hibited by law without doing violence to our fundamental 
principle of religious freedom. Neither individuals nor 
governments should be expected to ignore the law of self- 
preservation, and to republican institutions Episcopalian- 
ism is a perennial fount of poison. It is the fecund mother 
of Tories, Anglomaniacs and traitors. From the time 
when this church was bom of the lustful bowels of that 
royal brute, Henry VIIL, to this good hour, it has been 
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the uncompromising foe of freedom. True, it has pro- 
duced a few American patriots — ^men who were better than 
the church to which they belonged; but its tendency is 
no more toward human liberty than that of Anarchism 
is toward human law. Scratch a title-worshiper, an 
Anglomaniac or a snob, and you are pretty apt to find an 
Episcopalian. Had Charles' beatification, canonization or 
whatever it may be called, been the horse-play of some 
obscure prelate of A. P. A. proclivities, it would have 
merited no attention beyond a lunatico inquirendo; but 
such was not the case. It occurred in Philadelphia, with 
two bishops officiating in full canonicals, while other promi- 
nent prelates sent regrets, assuring the mimers that they 
were " in cordial sympathy with the occasion." We must 
accept the unveiling of the portrait of ^' King Charles the 
Martyr " as expressive of the religious views and political 
tendencies of American Episcopalians, hence it may be well 
to inquire: Who was this "King Charles the Martyr," 
whose life is so solemnly recommended to Americans as 
worthy their emulation? He was the victim of that very 
** Reformation " inaugurated by pious King Henry VIII. 
— at once defender of the Catholic faith and chief of 
schismatics. He was devoured by the legitimate spawn of 
that illegitimate monster begotten in Henry's bedchamber 
and known to history as the Church of England. He was 
a king who persecuted Calvinists because they would not 
reform to the Cranmer-corrupted rites of Rome, and per- 
secuted Catholics because they would not accept him as 
their pope. Although Ireland was true to the House of 
Stuart, and in every great crisis the mainstay of its throne, 
he was more cruel to Ireland if possible, than was Crom- 
weD. In religion he was a nondescript, in politics he was 
a petty tyrant and a professional perjurer. What a pity 
the solemnly blessed portrait of "King Charles the 
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Martyr " was not accompanied by a few descriptive Knes 
from Macaulay, as passport to the association of Saints. 
Macaulay, be it remembered, detested " Popery," and de- 
scribed the Anglican Church as the crowning glory of 
Protestantism; hence we may suppose he was lenient as 
possible to the royal head of the Anglican hierarchy. He 
says in part : 

We think his sentence describes him with perfect justice 
as ^ a tyrant, a murderer, and a public enemy." . . . 
They had to deal with a man who made and broke promises 
with equal facility, a man whose honor had been a hundred 
times pawned and never redeemed. . . . The Puritans 
were imprisoned. They were whipped. Their ears were 
cut off. Their noses were slit. Their cheeks were branded 
with red-hot irons. 

Yet when these same Puritans, many of whom did so 
much to make America what it is, brought the author of 
these hellish outrages to the block, he became a ^ blessed 
martyr '' in the eyes of the Anglomaniacs whom we permit 
to fatten beneath freedom's flag! This is the man who 
trampled beneath his feet the constitutional rights of our 
fathers ; yet before his portrait an audience of fashionable 
Americans prostrated themselves while Bishops Coleman 
and Perry prayed the good God to make us all like unto 
** Thy servant and martyr, Charles." How do the de- 
scendants of the Puritans relish having such an insult 
flung into their faces by the spawn of those Tories who 
were prating of " divine right '* and preaching the doc- 
trine of " non-resistance " while the streets of Boston were 
slippery with patriotic blood? How do American Catho- 
lics relish this apotheosis of the royal master of Laud and 
Stafford — the kite and vulture who together preyed upon 
the vitals of Ireland? Of all the monarchs who have 
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swayed the English scepter, of all the men who have posed 
as religious hierarchs, ** King Charles the Martyr " was 
perhaps the meanest. He was true neither to friend nor 
foe. He had ^' just ability enough to deceive and just 
religion enough to persecute." He was selfishness personi- 
fied, ready at any time to give up his favorites to the venge- 
ance of his foes in return for a parliamentary grant of 
gold. Persecuting Puritans and Catholics impartially, he 
was unable to determine his own religious convictions. I 
could never work up much admiration for the English 
" Gospelers." At this distance they appear to have had a 
virulent attack of pseudo-religious mania a potu; but I 
have been ever grateful to Cromwell for bringing that sub- 
limation of selfishness, that incarnation of cruelty, 
" Charles the blessed Martyr," to the block. As a liar 
he outranked Ananias ; in treachery he could give Iscariot 
instruction ; as a hypocrite he was equalled only by Bishop 
Cranmer, the first primate of Episcopalianism. 

When we consider the history of the Church of England 
— known in America as the Protestant Episcopal Church 
— we can scarce wonder that its devotees should beatify a 
brute, that Charles I. should be accorded a place in its 
calendar. Conceived in sin and brought forth in iniquity, 
it still bears unmistakable impress of its parentage. Be- 
gotten between incestuous sheets, it has been nurtured 
from its birth on the fruits of robbery and the milk of 
perfidy. Upon its unclean altars tens of thousands of 
human beings of both sexes and all ages have been freely 
sacrificed. The best and bravest ^of England's children 
have been passed through the fire to glut the pitiless maw 
of this modem Moloch. William Corbett, himself a com- 
municant of the Anglican Church, confesses in his " His- 
tory of the Protestant Reformation," that it was ** estab- 
lished by gibbets, racks and ripping knives." A cross 
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between perverted Catholicism and fanatical Calvinism, it 
inherits the virtues of neither while rank with the vices of 
both. Its father was a wife-butcher, its mother a bawd 
— and an evil tree cannot bring forth good fruit. Doubt- 
less we have in America many worthy people who are 
Episcopalians ; but they are communicants of that church 
only because ignorant of its origin. I have neither time 
nor inclination to write a history of the Church of Eng- 
land — to trace Episcopalianism from its genesis to the 
enrollment of Charles among its ** blessed martyrs " by 
alleged Americans; but in view of the Philadelphia epi- 
sode, a few words of explanation may not be out of place. 
To fill in the outlines were too much like writing the annals 
of a combination slaughter-house and honk-a-tonk. The 
Anglican Church came into being because the Pope would 
not divorce Henry VIII. from a virtuous wife that he 
might marry Anne Boleyn — ^his own daughter by a dis- 
reputable drab! Because the Pope would not play Pan- 
darus to Henry's unholy passion, the latter proclaimed 
himself the head of the Catholic Church in his Kingdom, 
made Cranmer his primate and Thomas Cromwell his vicar- 
general or chief gyasticutus. In the whole world there 
was but one man more brutal than Cranmer, and that was 
Cromwell ; but one constitutionally meaner than Cromwell, 
and that was Cranmer; but one more bestial than either, 
and that was King Henry. And upon these three pillars 
rests the entire superstructure known as the Anglican 
Church, or Protestant Episcopalianism! Should Oofty 
Goofty, the Yellow Kid and the editor of the Houston 
Post essay a revision of the Code Napoleon or Justinian 
Pandects, it would be neither so impudent nor ridiculous 
as the attempt of this gallows-faced triumvirate of black- 
hearted rascals to bring about a religious "Reforma- 
tion.'' Having in the meantime gotten Anne Boleyn with 
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chfldy Henry secretly married her before obiaining a 
divorce, or even a semblance thereof, from Catherine, 
thereby becoming a bigamist as well as an adulterer. 
Henry had been criminally intimate with Anne Boleyn's 
mother, and We have it on the respectable authority of 
Dr. Bayley that she warned him previous to the marriage 
that his intended was his own daughter. Cranmer, who 
divorced Henry from Catherine, subsequently relieved him 
of Anne by declaring the marriage — ^which had been a 
second time solemnized — ^was of no effect, thereby bas- 
tardizing Elizabeth, the too early fruit of the union. In 
this view both houses of parliament concurred, alleging 
the invalidity of his marriage with Anne '* because of cer- 
tain just and lawful impediments." These ^^ certain just 
and lawful impediments " were urged by both Cranmer 
and the King, but they do not appear to have worried the 
pious pope of the Anglican Church until he caught daugh- 
ter-wife dallying with the gentlemen of his household when 
she was charged, among other frailties, with incest with her 
brother, and promptly beheaded. The next day Henry was 
happily wedded to a new wife! And from such a source 
sprang the Anglican Church, which numbers Charles I. 
among its ** blessed martyrs," and has Bishop Coleman 
and Perry for apologists ! The Episcopalians indignantly 
deny that Anne Boleyn was Henry's daughter; but that 
she was so, and that both she and Henry knew it at the 
time of their marriage, there is indisputable documentary 
evidence. Lady Elizabeth Boleyn, Anne herself, Cranmer 
and King Henry confessed the consanguineous relation- 
ship. Probably Lady Boleyn did not know to an absolute 
certainty who Anne's Father was, any more than Anne 
knew for a surety who Elizabeth's father was ; but in cases 
of this kind we must, perforce, accept the testimony of the 
mother as final. Lady Boleyn's daughter Mary was like- 
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wise the Anglican pope's leman ; but one possible case of 
incest more or less on the part of such a great religious 
*' reformer " is a matter of small importance. With the 
subsequent marriages, divorces and beheadings of the 
apostle of the Anglican faith we need not concern our- 
selves. They are familiar to everybody but Episcopalians. 
Bigamy, incest, uxoricide and adultery are not the only 
crimes of which the founder of this new faith stands con* 
victed. For nearly nine centuries England has been a 
Catholic country. The Church of Rome has transformed 
the English race from a race of barbarous root-diggers, 
who fled like scared rabbis before the legions of Caesar, into 
a nation at once civilized, prosperous and powerfuL 
Crime and pauperism were practically unknown. It was 
the boast of an English king that jewels hung upon the 
trees by the roadside were safe as though encased in vaults 
of stone and iron; that within his realm there was no 
beggar, none suffering for shelter or bread. Beef, pork 
and mutton were described by prereformation historians 
as ^ the meat of the poor." This was the age in which 
Albion received the name of " merrie England," in which 
she won that reputation for hospitality and good cheer 
which for more than three hundred years has been but a 
shadow of a shade. It was during this epoch that Ireland 
became famous as the seat of learning to which the crowned 
heads of Europe sent their sons. A considerable portion 
of the arable land of the two islands was owned by monas- 
teries, th^ir tenants enjoying almost freehold privileges. 
These monastic institutions educated the youth and cared 
for the aged. This was not alone their pleasure; it wag 
their legal duty, for it was at that time recognized that 
the landlord held natural resources in trust; that every 
person, howsoever poor, was entitled to a subsistence from 
the soiL Judged by our present economic ideas, the 
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system was bad; but with all our wisdom we have as yet 
been unable to put a system in practice that produced such 
beneficial effects. Good or ill, the system was there, the 
people had become accustomed to it, and the most callow 
kindergarten statesman knows that it is suicidal to vio- 
lently subvert immemorial custom. Henry, having pro- 
claimed himself the Anglican pope, despoiled the monastic 
institutions of their land, robbed their churches and 
divided the booty among his favorites, leaving no provision 
for the education of youth or the sustenance of age, 
thereby flooding the Kingdom with ignorance, beggary and 
crime. Dr. Sharpe declares that the despoilation of the 
religious houses of London *^ causes the streets to be 
thronged with the sick and poor." Such was the immediate 
fruit of the Protestant " Reformation." From beef, pork 
and mutton being the '^ meat of the poor," labor in Eng- 
land began to live on black bread and water, in Ireland on 
water and boiled potatoes. During his lifetime this in- 
cestuous monster, aided by Cromwell and Cranmer, cruelly 
persecuted all those who refused to recognize his spiritual 
as well as his temporal supremacy. They invaded con- 
vents and tore down altars to secure gold and silver with 
which they were ornamented, ransacked chests and de- 
stroyed valuable books for the sake of the gilt binding. 
The monastery of St. Austin, called the Apostle of Eng- 
land, was plundered, the tomb of Thomas-a-Beckett 
despoQed of the pious offerings of pilgrims, and the sainted 
dust of the dead were hurled to the four winds of Heaven. 
Protestant and Catholics were tied together in pairs, one 
of each, back to back, dragged through the streets and 
consigned to the flames as heretics. Priests and priors 
were hanged, drawn and quartered, their hearts and 
entrails cast into the fire, their bodies parboiled, their 
hands nafled up before the doors of monasteries as a 
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warning that the paramour of Anne Boleyn would permit 
no trifling in matters of piety. Sir Thomas Moore, the 
most learned lawyer in the Kingdom, and Bishop Fisher, 
who had been the privy councOlor of Henry's father, suf- 
fered death for declining to accept this bloody-minded 
butcher as God's vice regent on earth! But enough! A 
magazine ten times the size of the Iconociast would be 
thrice filled by printing in the smallest possible type the 
names of those who suffered death for no other reason than 
a positive refusal to apostatize. We may dismiss Thomas 
Cromwell, the new pope's vicar-general, in a paragraph: 
He was simply another brutal, ignorant Jack-the-Ripper. 
He seems to have been a servant in the household of Car- 
dinal Wolsey, and by treachery to his old master recom- 
mended himself to the good graces of Henry. But Cran- 
mer was a man of a different stripe — intellectual, foxy, 
ambitions. He is another '^ blessed martyr " of the Epis- 
copalians. I will not trust myself to paint his portrait, 
for I despise the unctuous old scoundred so heartily that 
I should do him injustice — if it were possible to heap upon 
the head of an imp of Hell unmerited ignominy. I leave 
that labor of love to Macaulay, the hater of Catholicism, 
the eulogist of the "Establishment," the sweet singer of 
the glory of Elizabeth, England's virgin ( ?) queen, feeling 
assured that he will let him down as easily as his con- 
science will allow : 

** Cranmer rose into favor by serving Henry in the dis- 
graceful affair of his first divorce. . . . He attached 
himself to Cromwell (Thomas) while the fortunes of Crom- 
well flourished. He voted for cutting off Cromwell's head 
without a trial when the tide of royal favor turned. He 
conformed backward and forward as the king changed his 
mind. While Henry lived he assisted in condemning to the 
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flames those who denied the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion. When Henry died he found out that the doctrine 
was false. He was, however, not at a loss for people to 
bum. The sanguinary intolerance of a man who thus 
wavered in his creed excites a loathing to which It is 
difficult to give vent without calling foul names. Equally 
false to political and religious obligations, he was first the 
tool of ^Dmerset, and then the tool of Northumberland. 
When the former wished to put his own brother to death, 
without the semblance of a trial, he found a ready instru- 
ment in Cranmer." 

And of such material are Episcopalian martyrs made. 
This is the party that helped Henry VHI. establish the 
Anglican Church; this is the saint to whom our Episco- 
palian brethren are indebted for their Book of Common 
Prayer ! This is he " of glorious memory," who, before 
the Anglican priesthood were permitted to marry, im- 
ported a wife from Germany, nailed up in a box, and while 
primate of the new church kept her concealed in his palace. 
Mary, Henry's legitimate daughter, was a Catholic. 
Fearing that if she ascended the throne she would compel 
them to restore the property of which they had despoiled 
the ** Popists," the Godly, headed by Cranmer, attempted 
to change the succession, well knowing that to do so meant 
civil war. Failing in this, Cranmer and the rest of the 
canting crew, crawled to Mary's feet like abject curs. 
Cranmer recanted as a matter of course. Entirely of his 
own volition, he made six recantations in six weeks, each 
more pitiably abject than its predecessor. He declared 
that the doctrine he had enforced with gallows' ropes and 
branding irons and disemboweling hooks was false as Hell, 
asked Mary's forgiveness and the prayers of the Pope. 
Finding that Mary was determined to make an example of 
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him, he recanted his six recantations and died ^ a blessed 
martyr." The church planted by Henry VHI. and Crom- 
well and Cranmer — triune of infamy ! — ^was tenderly nur- 
tured by " Sainted Edward VI.," " Good Queen Bess " and 
'* Eong Charles the Martyr." I am not writing a com- 
plete history of England just at present; but I'll just 
spike the gab-traps of those pious Episcopalians who have 
so much to say about ^^ Bloody Mary." Like most other 
Protestants, I was taught early to believe that Queen 
Mary had scrambled Episcopalian brains for breakfast 
and slept with her bed floating in a vast tank of Puritan 
blood. True, " Bloody Mary " burned old Cranmer ; but 
as he was headed for Hell anyhow, it was a mercy of ac- 
climation. She made matters uncomfortable for several 
other people ; but during her entire reign she caused fewer 
deaths for opinion's sake than did '^ the sainted Edward " 
in a single year. Where Mary let a drop of blood in the 
name of Catholicism, Elizabeth spilled a pint in defense 
of her own spiritual supremacy. Such is the testimony 
of the public records of England. I am not the apologist 
of either Queen Mary or St. Dominic. Catholic persecu- 
tion, is far more inexcusable than Protestant persecution, 
for the simple reason that the Mother Church is old 
enough to have learned wisdom. Its priests are usually 
learned men, and we have a right to expect better things 
of them than of the fanatical blatherskites who, like Sam 
Jones, were educated in a mule seminary, and who spout 
their religious theses from the tops of tubs. We can for- 
give Calvin for burning Servetus, for we can expect noth- 
ing better of a God-intoxicated savage with a scant 
thimbleful of sense ; but Cranmer was a man of a difFerent 
kidney, one who had brains and erudition in abundance. 
Luther ^was a man of some learning, but of disordered in- 
tdlect. Were he living to-day, be would be adjudged 
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insane and sent to the asylum. The assumption that he 
was crazy is the mildest construction that can be placed 
against his performances. Having rebelled against Rome 
because of its " indulgences," he proceeded to grant a 
more remarkable indulgence than the worst of Catholic 
prelates ever dreamed of. He authorized Philip of Hesse 
to have two wives at the same time — " in order to pro- 
vide for the welfare of his body and soul, and to bring 
greater glory to God ! " Although Luther did and Cran- 
mer did not sanction polygamy, no one who has carefully 
studied the character of the two men will believe for a 
moment that Henry could have made of the first an 
obsequious pander to his passions. Luther was a religious 
crank, an ill-balanced, irresponsible enthusiast; Cranmer 
was a subtle plotter, an unprincipled scoundrel. And 
the difference between the representative men of the op- 
posing sects extended to their disciples. The Puritans 
persecuted because they were, as a rule, ignorant men 
who had been wrought up into a religious frenzy; the 
Anglican Church persecuted with a view to political power 
and pecuniary profit. I have said that Luther was crazy ; 
but his opinion of Henry VIII, well-nigh destroys that 
hypothesis. He declared that the founder of the Anglican 
Church was ^^ a pig, an ass, a dunghill, the spawn of an 
adder, a basilisk, a lying buffoon, a mad fool with a frothy 

mouth and a w ^hface" — ^which demonstrates that, 

like Hamlet, he could tell a hawk from a heron-saw when 
the wind was in the right direction. 

** Bloody Mary " — whose victims numbered less than 
800 all told, including Cranmer and numerous other rogues 
whom the world could well spare — ^was succeeded by Eliz- 
abeth, Anne Boleyn's scrawny brat. To her dying queen 
she swore to adhere ever to the Church of Rome, and 
prayed that the earth might open and swallow her up 
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if she broke her vow. Her coronation oath made her 
defender of the Catholic faith, yet she was scarce seated 
upon the throne ere she apostatized. It must be com- 
forting to Episcopalians to reflect that for five-and-forty 
years their church had a she-pope, a vinegar-hearted old 
virago who turned her palace into a den of vice. Faunt 
says at her court ^* all enormities reigned in the highest 
degree." Lingard avers that she assigned to her favorite 
paramour ^^ an apartment contiguous to her own bed- 
chamber, and by this indecent act proved that she had 
become regardless of her character and callous to every 
sense of shame. ^ The court," he naively adds, *^ imitated 
the manners of the sovereign." And for nearly half a 
century this was the Anglican Vatician — ^with Dudley, 
Raleigh, Blount, Oxford, Anjou, Simier, Hatton, et id 
genus omnes as College at Cardinals ! Under such happy 
auspices the H'english Church was brought to its pres- 
ent state of perfection — ^flourished like a green bay 'orse! 
Old Liz seems to have persecuted Puritan and Catholic 
with rigid impartiality and a cruelty scarce equaled by 
Cranmer. Her favorite method of dealing with men who 
denied her spiritual supremacy was to hang them up until 
half dead, then rip out their bowels with grappling 
hooks. This was "Good Queen Bess," that "Virgin 
Queen " to accommodate whose sexual idiosyncrasies 
parliament decreed that any brat she might happen to 
have, by whatsoever syndicate of sires, should succeed to 
the sceptre. But the act was useless — ^the cake had too 
many cooks. In those days a man couldn't loll around 
in slippers and dressing gown on Sunday morning and 
peruse the papers. So deeply consecrated was the Queen 
for his immortal soul that if he failed to show up at her 
church she fined him 20 pounds for the first offense, and 
kept doubling the dose. If that failed to bring the con- 
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tumacious sinner to time she sawed off his head and flung 
his internal economy into the fire. Her pursuivants burst 
into private houses at any hour of the day or night and 
ransacked them from top to bottom for ^^ Popish " para- 
phemalia, and woe betide that unlucky wight whose pos- 
sessions suggested the Papal See! She crammed the 
prisons with recusants, confiscated their estates and kept 
the rack, the gibbet and the persuasive bowel-hooks in 
constant operation " for the greater glory of God ! " Cor- 
bett says: 

^One greedy and merciless minion after another was 
sent to Ireland to goad that devoted people to acts of 
desperation, and that too, not only for the obvious pur- 
pose, but for the avowed purpose, of obtaining a pre- 
tense for new confiscations. The ^ Reformation ' from 
its very outset had plunder written on its front; but 
as to Ireland it was all plunder, from the crown of its 
head to the sole of its foot. This horrible lynx-like 
she-tyrant could not watch each movement of the 
Catholics there as she did in England. She could not 
harass them in detail; therefore she murdered them in 
masses." * 

This is but a glimpse of the portrait of ^^ Good Queen 
Bess," as drawn by the pen of a Protestant. That this 
little sketch of the founders of Episcopalianism mi^t be 
eminently conservative, I have excluded the testimony of 
Catholics and Puritans, the objects of their persecution. 
It is doubtful if all the savage atrocities perpetrated by 
the followers of Knox and Calvin, added to all the cruelties 
chargeable to the Catholics in every age and clime, would 
equal the outrages sanctioned by this red-headed old 
harlot in less than half a century. There have been bone- 
breakings add tongue-borings and burnings by Puritans 
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and by Catholics; but they were the result of mistaken 
zeal ; those perpetrated by the Anglican Church have not 
that excuse. It were an insult to common sense to urge 
that an old wife-butcher like Henry, a bawd like Elizabeth, 
a liar like Charles had any genuine regard for religion or 
morals. What Puritans and Catholics inflicted they were 
willing to suffer — and frequently did suffer — rather than 
recant; but look at Cranmer and the rest of that unclean 
crew who have persecuted in the name of the law-estab- 
lished Church of England — not a man of whom but was 
ready to recant at a moment's notice to save his worthless 
necks, or for his pecuniary profit! Queen Mary was al- 
ways a Catholic. To preserve her faith she defied her 
unnatural half-brother and her still more unnatural father. 
The one threatened her life, the other disinherited her; 
but to her life and crown were as nothing to the chrism 
and the cross. Elizabeth was a devout Protestant when 
Edward VI. was persecuting Catholics, and an equally 
devout Catholic when Mary was persecuting Protestants. 
Branded by Parliament as an illegitimate, and tacitly ac- 
knowledging herself a strumpet in consenting to the act 
of ^' natural " succession, this old heifer was for nearly 
half a century the ** Anglo-Saxons' " first lady of the 
land! No wonder Englishmen assume airs of superiority 
— that Episcopalianism has become such a hot favorite 
with our own Anglomaniacs. It is not every church that 
can trace its lineage back in an unbroken line to the 
amours of Anne Boleyn and 'Andsome 'Arry ! Every man 
to his taste ; but I prefer crazy Luther, who says he slept 
with the devil, to Henry, who wedded with his daughter ; 
St. Dominic's thumbscrews for heretics to ^ Grood Queen 
Bess' " disemboweling hooks. I really don't care to mix 
up with a family of religious reformers in which a fellow 
is likely to discover that he's his own grandfather. 
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Elizabeth shone like Lima, by borrowed light. The 
glories of her age are not her glories. During her reign 
English literature reached its zenith and gilded her throne 
with an adventitious glory. It was the high noon of 
intellect ; but it was the twilight of religion and the mid- 
night of morality. The Augustan Age was not that of 
Rome's political glory or commercial greatness, but the 
beginning of her decay. Those brilliant minds that made 
the times of Elizabeth memorable were the fruitage of 
kindly Catholic culture. You may trace British literature 
from the days of Alfred, step by step, onward and up- 
ward, to that imperial height where Shakespeare lifts his 
brow, bound with the anademe of immortality — but beyond 
him is the blank abyss! The fruit of the Elizabethan 
Era was Apples of Hesperides, but the tree was dead! 
The accursed " Reformation " of King Henry had pauper- 
ized the once fruitful soil and withdrawn the kindly dews ; 
it lifted its leafless branches into a leaden sky and struck 
its withered roots into rocks and ashes. The founders of 
the Anglican Church left England bankrupt, both in 
money and brains. When Henry VIII. ascended the 
throne it was a powerful and prosperous nation; by the 
time it was done with " Charles the blessed Martyr " it 
was little better — ^if we may believe Lingard, Cobbett, 
Lever and others — than a congeries of criminals, beggars 
and bawds. It declined in wealth and power until the 
Puritans kicked the immortal ichor out of the " Establish- 
ment." Under the Lord Protector it regained somewhat 
of its old-time political prestige, only to sink still lower 
when the Anglican religion was re-established. The regime 
of " Old Noll " was doubtless fantastic, cruel and des- 
potic; but he made the flag of England again respected 
in every land and on every sea. If he devastated Scotland 
and Ireland, he humbled Holland and Spain. He was the 
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father of England's maritime greatness and her colonial 
empire. We hear a great deal of ^ glorious Queen Bess "; 
but what she contributed to England's greatness other 
than, by her meddling to provoke the socalled '^ massacre 
of St. Bartholomew '* in France, and by her treachery, to 
bring the Spanish Armada down upon her poverty-stricken 
shores and escape destruction only by the intervention of 
a storm, I do not now remember. 

If the reign of the Puritans was savage, it was because 
the long-continued cruelties and innate cussedness of the 
Anglican church had made men mad. Those who had had 
their ears clipped and their noses slit; those whose prop- 
erty had been confiscated and their relatives butchered by 
Charles, could scarce be expected to cast boquets at him 
and his henchmen when they got the inhuman hyenas 
grabbed. The Episcopalians have no cause to complain 
of the Puritans. They were the natural sequence, the 
inevitable result of Henry's " Reformation." When he 
broke away from the authority of Rome he unloosed a 
power which he could not control. By his rebellion against 
the Pope he proclaimed the right of private judgment. 
He started the avalanche but could not stop it. If one 
man might ignore the spiritual authority of Pope Cle- 
ment, others might, with even greater propriety, deny the 
spiritual supremacy of King Henry. Finally his bastard 
Catholico-Protestantism degenerated into Puritanism, and 
the throne of Britain, like Frankenstein, was destroyed by 
a monster of its own making. Had old Henry kept his 
concupiscence under control, there would have been no 
Protestant Episcopal Church to transform American 
hermaphrodites into Anglomaniacs, no illegitimate Eliza- 
beths, or *' blessed Charles the Martyr." Protestantism 
and Catholicism would have met in a fair field in Britain 
as they did in America. Men would have adopted one or 
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the other, instead of a compound of both, acceptable to 
neither Deity nor Devil — a religious mulatto or moral 
mule. Tens of thousands of lives would have been saved. 
England would not boast a few great fortunes, offset by 
a million registered paupers ; and Ireland, fruitful as the 
gardens of the gods, be a synonym for poverty and 
suffering. I trust that Bishops Coleman and Perry will 
pardon the suggestion that, as Anne Boleyn's beauty was 
the inspiration of Episcopalianism, its divine revelation, so 
to speak, and as she was the first to die for its sake, she 
should have the post of honor in its hagiology. 

M^ ^ ^ 

EDITORIAL ETCHINGS. 

The Sherman Register and 6al-Dal News have decided 
that, in the province of oratory, Jo Bailey, of Texas, 
towers above W. J. Bryan "like a stovepipe above a 
thimble." Of course, the world will accept as final the 
decision of these distinguished critics; still I much fear 
they have permitted their virulent dislike for the young 
Nebraskian to bias their verdict. Considerable license is 
permitted in partisan polemics ; but to allow personal ani- 
mosity to crop out in the province of art criticism is un- 
pardonable. Mr. Bailey is a brainy young man, but in- 
clined to take himself too seriously on the platform to 
become ponderous rather than perspicuous. He will al- 
ways be listened to with respectful attention, but could 
no more electrify a great audience, as did Bryan at Chi- 
cago, than he could climb a greased pole backwards and 
pull it up after him. The average " able editor '* does 
not clearly comprehend the difference between a man of 
talent and a child of genius. The former will always 
acquit himself creditably ; the latter will frequently prove 
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a bitter disappointment to his best friends. Shakespeare 
did not write a Hamlet every morning before breakfast, 
nor did Marcus Tullius electrify the senate every evening 
after supper. "The good Homer nods sometimes," but 
Dr. Holmes never. Talent ever stands erect upon "the 
too solid earth " ; genius often grovels there, undistinguish- 
able from mediocrity; but when her hour does come she 
spreads her mighty pinions and soars " above the Aonian 
mount." It may be that Mr. Bryan's oratorical ability 
had been overrated; this none can know but those who 
heard his chev d^oeuvre. To judge an oration by reading 
it were like estimating the merit of a book by the bind- 
ing. There is as much difference between written and 
spoken eloquence as between the senses of taste and sight. 
Lincolns famous Grettysburg oration which reads so beauti- 
fully, fell upon his audience like a wet blanket. At the 
convention of '92, Bourke Cochran held 20,000 enemies 
of Tammany spell-bound while he plead the cause of the 
execrated tiger, held them at the midnight hour and after 
they had howled down Cleveland orators and eulogists — 
held them by the power of his eloquence as in the grip 
of iron. Thousands were so eager to again enjoy that 
wonderful oration that they sat up for the morning pa- 
pers, read it — and pronounced it " rot " ! Conkling's 
speech nominating Grant was a masterpiece — ^until 
printed. The published speeches of Daniel Webster are 
among the dreariest things in our literature. Ingersoll's 
carefully studied vacuities stand the press better than 
the fiery philippics of Demosthenes ; but " Pagan Bob " 
could never ** stir the very stones of mutiny." He simply 
sets words to music and gives as an euphonious Ta-ra* 
Boom-de-aye. He's the oratorical Blind Tom. There is 
a subtile, an undefinable essence to true oratory that 
weighs upon the senses like incense from God's own altar. 
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It is a divine revelation. Music and poetry, painting and 
sculpture sink into utter insignificance beside it. It scorns 
the types as the lightning scorns the chain. It is the 
jasmine's sensuous perfume; it is old ocean's rhythm; it 
is a flash of astral fire ; it is Deep calling unto Deep in an 
unknown tongue, and before its magic and its mystery the 
soul bows down as to Divinity. 

• • • 

The chances are as one to infinity that the Corbett- 
Fitzsimmons fight will be a fake. Any syndicate of grafters 
could afford to pay $50,000 or more to know how to place 
its money. Wifh such temptation to crookedness, it were 
idle to expect the average pug to be honest. If the 
whole affair isn't a hippodrome then I don't know a box- 
ing glove from a contribution basket, a *' hook " from a 
bale of hay. Corbett and Fitzsimmons have talked too 
much. When a man is really athirst for gore he doesn't 
run much to gab. They are entirely too angry with 
each other without due provocation — ^have taken too much 
pains to impress the public with the idea that when they 
meet in the squared circle the quivering atmosphere for 
forty miles will be filled with fragments of human flesh. 

Each is too anxious to wreak an awful r-r-revenge be- 
cause the other persisted in doing part of the newspaper 
blowing. That the fight can be held, and at such great 
expense, so far from any considerable population, is in 
itself suspicious. The gate receipts cannot be expected 
to cover the purse, building and incidental outlay. And 
the sporting fraternity will not make good the deficit un- 
less assured of " the best of it " in the betting. Corbett's 
reputation is certainly no better than that of the average 
congressman. He has not overdone the character of 
Aristides. The Fitzsimmons-Sharkey fight smelled dread- 
fully fishy. The betting was odds on the Australian. He 
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could not aiFord to " lay-down " to a second-clcuss slugger, 
nor could he afford to deliver a palpable foul ; but by get- 
ting himself Earped he could pull down oodles of dust 
and retain the good opinion of the public. I don't know 
that he did this ; but it is noticeable that he didn't hunt 
Sharkey up afterwards and ** push his face in." No man 
could have lied John L. Sullivan out of $109000, then hung 
around the same cafes without getting an impromptu en- 
core that would have jarred the glaze off a stone jug. 
John L. was the last of our great lanistie. He was a 
fighter who fought, a professional bruiser who didn't 
insult gentlemen by posing as their peer. He was simply 
a brute royal — one that, like the bidl-dog, always did the 
best possible for his backers. He is a wreck now. Prob- 
ably in his palmy days he could not have bested Corbett 
or Fitz in a forty-acre field; but throwing them to him 
in a ten-foot room were like feeding canary-birds to a 
famished tom-cat. 

a . • 

At this writing all the great Christian powers of Europe 
are trying to prevent spunky little Greece giving the 
Sublime Porte a sublimated spanking. What a sight for 
gods and men to gaze upon! For a year past they have 
been expostulating with the Sultan because of the Ar- 
menian massacres, yet fearing to strike a blow in the 
name of humanity lest the dismemberment of an empire 
cause a general scramble for the spoils and set these same 
powers to gashing each other's most Christian goozles! 
Crete is a Turkish possession lying off the coast of Greece, 
is the European Cuba, an island dear to every Hellenic 
heart. When Turkey tried to Weylerize it Greece pro- 
tested, much as Cleveland did in the case of Cuba, and 
with like result. She then proceeded to smash the im- 
mortal ichor out of the Islamites and annex the island. 



s. 
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It is hers by geographical location, by the history and 
tradition of thirty centuries, by the blood and religion 
of its people and their expressed preference ; but the great 
powers say she cannot haye it, that the Cretians must sub- 
mit to Turkish rapacity and atrocity **lest the peace of 
Europe be endangered " — ^and until the armed cut-throats 
of Christendom can determine among themselves how the 
spoils of an empire shall be apportioned! Armenia must 
bleed at every pore and Crete, — dear mother of gods! — 
be made a charnel-house while crowned and sceptered " de- 
fenders of the faith " dicker for the possession of a few 
acres of blood-soaked dirt ! What an infernal pity that 
Greece is not big enough to thrash Turkey with one hand 
and break the necks of a job-lot of most Christian majes- 
ties with the other! Still, Uncle Sam hasn't anything to 
say; for a larger, fairer island than Crete is the victim 
of more than Turkish atrocity at his very door, adjuring 
him in the name of an all merciful God that if he will not 
stretch forth his strong hand to succor and to save, he 
wfll at least be neutral, and not, by refusing belligerent 
right, give aid and encouragement to the enemy. Even 
the unclean cuckoos must blush for shame as they con- 
trast King George with Grover Cleveland. 

• • • 

The fashionables of Paris have a new fad. It is the 
marriage of dogs. To a daughter of the wealth-burthened 
Baron Rothschild, Mme. Ephrussi, is due the credit of 
originating this new antidote for that tired feeling. The 
alleged beauty and chivalry of Paris assembled in her 
parlors, accompanied by their dogs, resplendent in fash- 
ionable suits and gowns and blazing with diamonds, to 
witness the nuptials of her favorite poodle and another 
flea-bitten fice. All the formalities of a fashionable mar- 
riage were observed, even to the playing of the wedding 
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march from ^^ Lohengrin " as the procession of canines 
wended up the aisle, the bride and groom mincing along 
on their hind feet. Dog weddings may be the proper 
thing for Paris. Somebody or something ought to be 
really-married there, and so long as the people persist 
in regarding their marital obligations as a huge joke, 
why, let the poodles represent the respectability of gay 
Paree. If Mme. Ephrussi desires to place Parisian wife- 
hood and slut-hood on a parity we cannot complain — so 
long as her poodles do not protest. She resides in the 
French capital and is married; hence she should he 
au fait in such matters — ^should have a proper conception 
of the eternal fitness of things. Hasn't Sarah Bernhardt 
got a poodle she can work in as a matrimonial proxy? 
It is predicted that the fad will obtain a foothold among 
our own fashionables. I scarce think it will spread far 
or fast in a country where the people, with the exception 
of a few decadent Astorbilts, still consider marriage a 
sacrament. The Americans are a patient and long-suffer- 
ing people ; but I opine that they have sufficient manhood 
to resent such a brutal insult to their wives and mothers. 

• • • 

Quite a number of American cities, great and small — 
*' one of whom Waco is which " — ^are getting Connecticut 
Sunday laws rubbed into them with a corncob. I am 
heartily glad of it, and hope that every county attorney 
in the United States will imitate the example of our own 
Cullen Thomas. I want to see the Sunday laws of the 
several states enforced with the utmost severity, the Ameri- 
can people compelled to sit around as solemn and un- 
comfortable as children in a Presbyterian orphan asylum. 
Every man who is detected drinking ice-tea or ** spitting 
yaller " on the holy Sabbath day ought to be put on the 
rock-pile and kept there on a bread-and-water diet for 
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ninety days. It is only by being made to suffer the legiti- 
mate effects of their own folly that a people can be 
taught the rudiments of common-sense. In every Ameri- 
can state the people send a lot of yaps to the legislature 
— narrow-headed old stiffs and half-baked goslings — ^who 
imagine themselves duly commissioned to reform the hu- 
man race and regulate the universe. The gentleman from 
Somewhere introduces a bill making it a misdemeanor for 
a man to wiggle his toes or work his ears on the Sab- 
bath day within 17 miles of a deserted residence or 29 
miles of an empty church. The preachers gird on their 
armor and marshall the wall-eyed Sanctificationists and 
the free-love Holiness gang to the support of the measure. 
The business and professional men of the state make no 
protest. They realize that the measure if unAmerican, 
unchristian and unnecessary — an assault upon liberty that 
ought to be resisted if necessary with a shot-gun; but 
they fear it might hurt their business to oppose the Med- 
dlesome Matties, exchange their birth-right for a pitiful 
mess of pottage. The bill becomes a law — the state is 
shackled by a lot of canting old heifers in crummy under- 
clothes, and hypocritical humbugs who peddle holiness for 
hire. In the larger towns and cities little attention is 
paid to the law; but occasionally some cute Alexander 
gets into office who aspires to make a rep. by becoming 
a greater ass, if possible, than nature intended him to be. 
He digs up the half-forgotten statute and proceeds to 
make the community regret that he wasn't born with four 
feet so that it might kill him without spraining its con- 
science. After he has harvested a fat lot of fees he be- 
gins to consider his political future, and quits blabbing 
about the " sacredness of his oath of office." The statute 
is permitted to lapse into harmless disuse, the people again 
enjoying life and liberty, and by the time the next election 
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rolls around are ready to give him another term, send 
the same class of cattle to the legislature, and submit 
without protest to the passage of a law even more idiotic 
and impudent. If we could but have a general and sus- 
taining enforcement of every statute prohibiting an Ameri- 
can doing on Sunday what he may lawfully do on Mon- 
day, they would all be repealed inside of six months, and 
those busy-bodies who attend to everybody's affairs but 
their own given distinctly to understand that the next 
attempt to thus interfere with the rights of freemen, to 
prohibit in the name of a cult what is not malum in sCy 
would result in some insolent ass getting nailed to a post 
by his ears. Cram the nauseous Sunday nostrum down 
the throats of the pitiful slaves until their gorge rises — 
until they proclaim with cold steel and cannon-shot the 
dignity of American citizenship — ^until they seize a dog- 
whip and drive Cranfillism howling into its hole. God of 
our fathers! have we indeed fallen so low that we must 
yield up our liberties and place ourselves under the guid- 
ance of such creatures as CranlSIl one day in seven? Must 
we, whose watchword has ever been ** Liberty of con- 
science," permit others to dictate how we shall bemean 
ourselves toward Deity? After a century of boasting that 
we would tolerate ^ no union of church and state," must 
we see the secular government bequeathed us by our 
fathers — and which does not so much as recognize God's 
existence in its fundamental law — ^transformed into a the- 
ocracy? Must we, who declare that "one man's liberty 
shall end only where another's rights begin," pay attor- 
neys to prosecute and judges to fine and imprison those 
who dissent from the Sabbatarian decrees of an emperor 
who has been dead nearly sixteen centuries, and who was 
an equine's udder when alive? It seems so. I move that 
we substitute Cranfill's shirt-tail for Old Glory until we 
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have demonstrated our right to float our fathers' flag by 
regaining our lost liberties. 

^ ^ ^ 

A MODERN THAUMATURGIS. 

It now appears that instead of making money of the 
precious metals, we are soon to manufacture it of mud. 
Benjamin Brazelle is the euphonious cognomen of the 
modem thaumaturgist who proposes to outdo the wildest 
dreams of the ancient alchemists by making all kno^ 
and many unknown metals of common clay. Electricity 
is, of course, the philosopher's stone, the Midas-touch of 
transmutation. Not only does Benjamin Brazelle prom- 
ise to make gold and silver cheap as political gab, but to 
repeal the law of gravitation. Ikey Newton, he says, 
was an old humbug, and his laws all bosh. An apple falls 
to earth because electricity has endowed earth and apple 
with " energy." There may be something in this ; still 
there's more electric energy in a live cat than in a dead 
one, but it doesn't hit the earth any harder. Whether it 
requires more electric energy to fall down stairs than to 
climb up. Prof. Brazelle does not explain. But what he 
thinks of gravitation is not of so much immediate import- 
ance as his alleged performance in physical metamorpho- 
sis. It is seriously urged that he has demonstrated his 
ability to transmut clay into the various metals, and the 
St. Louis Republic declares that a company has been 
formed for the purpose of this strange manufacture. 
This sounds like a fairy tale, the uneasy dream of a crapu- 
lent space-writer, and such it probably is; but it were 
well to remember that science no longer "slowly creeps 
from point to point," but travels by electricity. The im- 
possible of yesterday becomes the common-place of to-day. 
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Gold has been considered a primary metal ; bat a primary 
metal is simply a substance which nobody has yet suc- 
ceeded in taking to pieces. Brazelle claims to have proven 
that gold is a compound by resolving it into two com- 
ponent parts. If he has done this, then these components 
may exist under other combinations in non-auriferous 
matter, and the manufacture of gold becomes simply a 
question of their discovery and proper amalgamation. We 
may reasonably expect much from an age which manu- 
factures alcohol from sawdust, sugar from old shoes and 
transmutes Buffalo bummers into American presidents. 
The streets of Waco, this terrestrial New Jerusalem, may 
yet be paved with fine gold, as cheaper than bois d'arc, 
and pickaninnies play shinny with diamonds as big as 
doughnuts. But what, in the name of all the saints in the 
Republican calendar, would we do for an intrinsic-value 
currency? Even though Brazelle be only a gold-bug crank 
whose regulator is out of repair, or simply a reporter's 
f antasie ; if, like Mrs. Harris, " there haint no such per- 
son," may not some prowling prospector tap a silver 
mountain, and another stumble upon an ingot of gold as 
big as an Iowa bam? May not ever-restless science sud- 
denly open up vast supplies of the precious metals hitherto 
unsuspected, and not only go Solomon several points 
better as respects silver, but reduce the commodity value 
of gold to a level with copper? True, the world has 
wagged along since Adam's day without any such metal- 
lurgic miracle; but this century has demonstrated the 
folly of judging tomorrow by yesterday. It has been but 
a short time since the kinetescope enabled us to witness 
a pugilistic conversazione without becoming liable to ar- 
rest, and the X-ray to search the diaphragm of our fel- 
lows for stray bullets and other foreign bric-a-brac. 
May not science ere long so annoint the eye that, like the 
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man in the Arabian tale, we can see the treasures hidden 
for ages in the earth? 

But granting that Brazelle is but an electrical Brown- 
Sequard, that no wondrous El Dorado will be uncovered 
by miner's pick, that science will never explore with a 
search-light the opaque realm of Flutus : Metal money is 
conceded by every standard economist to be an imsatis- 
factory exchange media and measure of value, because 
subject to all the vicissitudes of a commodity. The 
thoughtless laugh at the " scientific money " of the Popu- 
lists, quite forgetful — or ignorant — of the fact that it 
has been the fond dream of economists for ages. The 
difference between Dr. Adam Smith and the Populists is 
simply this : He wanted a scientific money — ^^ a waggon- 
way through the air '' — ^but didn't know how to make it, 
and was conscious of his ignorance ; they want a scientific 
money and think they know how to make it, but don't. 
Neither do I. It cannot be positively known that any 
theory, howsoever plausible, is of real worth until proven 
by practice. I once entertained the idea that so long 
as I spoke reverently of God and respectfully of all re- 
ligions, I would expose hypocrites and humbugs without 
offending the average run of church people; but I know 
better now. That economic theory is of little practical 
value which ignores prejudices and time-honored habits. 
Evolution is the law of economic progress, and it is plainly 
but surely eliminating that ancient barbarism, a metallic 
money. It was not with any hope or expectation that 
it would be adopted in my day that I proposed the inter- 
convertible bond-currency plan ; but rather to expedite in 
some small degree the general movement for monetary 
emancipation. During the past five years this plan has 
been subjected to careful analysis by the greatest finan- 
ciers of Germany and France, of England and America, 
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and they have fafled to find therein one fundamental fault. 
They have been unable to advance a single reason why it 
should not furnish a safe and flexible currency and give us 
an immutable measure of value, — a dollar yesterday, to- 
day and forever ; still — ^I can imagine no greater calamity 
to the industries of this country than its immediate adop- 
tion. A decree prohibiting the wearing of clothes or the 
consumption of food could scarce produce more conster- 
nation. 

That the country is far from being prepared for a 
purely scientific money I was forcibly reminded by Mr. 
Bryan, who recently assured me most solemnly that an 
absolutely honest dollar is an utter impossibility — ^that 
he favors free silver coinage because the use of two metals 
will give us a nearer approach thereto than will one. 
When men so progressive as Mr. Bryan cling tenaciously 
to the intrinsic value superstition, have got no farther 
in their economic primer than the silver of Sargon and 
the gold of Solomon, we may well hesitate to kick the 
metal base from under our circulating media. An abso- 
lutely honest dollar were no economic miracle had we but 
so far outgrown the old Hindu cosmogony as to realize 
that our monetary world fioats self-poised in space, instead 
of roosting on the back of some foolish terrapin — ^like 
the Tower of Babel on a tired bed-bug. Of course, a 
dollar of unvarying purchasing power is an impossibility 
so long as we make it of metal of varying value, or leave 
the volume of currency to the discretion of congress. 
With the blind goddess of Luck in control of the mines, 
and the demon of Greed dominant in congress, it is small 
wonder that we have an unreliable dollar. I would re- 
lieve both Congress and the metals of their occupation in 
so far as our currency is concerned, base it upon the 
entire wealth of the nation instead of on an infinitesimal 
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fraction thereof, and place it under the absolute control 
of commerce. Commerce already makes 95 per cent of 
its exchange media and must eventually make the re- 
mainder; for all its monetary troubles are caused by the 
pitiful 5 per cent of governmental money which it employs. 
Although I have several time outlined the interconvert- 
ible bond-currency plan, I will, at Mr. Bryan's request, 
briefly restate it, and answer one or two objections that 
have been urged thereto. I shall take it for granted 
that he will agree that a metallic money is a heavy 
tax upon industry, the same as any other expensive trade 
tool; that an exchange medium devoid of intrinsic value 
is a thing to be desired if relieved of all danger of appreci- 
ation and depreciation in purchasing power ; that we pay 
our foreign debts and collect our foreign credits only in 
commodities, our coin becoming mere bullion the moment 
it goes abroad; therefore in formulating a currency sys- 
tem we need consider only our domestic concerns. The 
late Prof. Francis A. Walker, as well as other standard 
economists and the dictates of reason, assures us that 
a non-redeemable paper currency cannot possibly fluctu- 
ate in purchasing power if issued only in sufficient volume 
to supply the monetary needs of commerce ; hence it only 
remains to devise a method whereby the supply of money 
will automatically adapt itself to the demand. I propose 
that the government keep ever on sale l-per cent bonds, 
the proceeds constituting a fund for their redemption on 
demand. This would drain ofl^ any idle money there 
might be in the country, and by pressure for employment 
cause depreciation. It would give it forth again when 
there was employment for it, the holders of the low inter- 
est-bearing bonds surrendering them to profit by the 
higher rewards of commerce and industry. This would 
regulate the currency already extant, but could not add 
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to its volume a single cent. But the volume of available 
currency must increase in exact ratio with the volume of 
business. To insure this, let the government add thereto 
full legal-tender treasury notes just so long as the in- 
crease will remain in the channels of trade. When it be- 
gins to flow back into the treasury in exchange for bonds, 
stop short — that's a distress signal. There you have an 
absolutely automatic machine. When there is not enough 
money to properly effect the exchanges of the country, 
commerce turns on the stream, when there is enough it 
promptly cuts it off. The volume of money relktive to 
the money-work to be done remaining ever the same, the 
measure of value cannot vary. Your dollar is an honest 
one because always worth exactly what you gave for it, 
and is redeemable, not in a piece of metal of fluctuating 
value, but in any fraction of Uncle Sam's 75 billions of 
wealth which you may fancy. 

Mr. Lyman J. Gage, the incoming secretary of the 
treasury, once asked me if, with such a currency system, 
foreign capitalists would invest in our securities. I freely 
confessed that they would not — that they wouldn't get 
the opportunity to pull Uncle Sam's leg for 15 millions 
of interest per annum; that the gentleman in the star- 
spangled ulster and high-water pants has abundant wealth 
for every enterprise, if, by means of a sensible currency 
system, he would make it available. Prof Francis A. 
Walker, whose economic works first suggested to me the 
possibility of a safe non-metallic money, asked if the 
government could borrow exttesively in case of war or 
other crisis without disturbing the equilibrium of the 
currency and causing fluctuation of the unit of value. 
Borrowing by government in great or small amounts could 
have no more effect upon such a currency than the dipping 
of water from one side of a vessel and discharging it on 
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the other has on the level of the Atlantic. Let us sup- 
pose that the volume of currency is a billion dollars and 
the government wants to borrow that sum: Under any 
currency system it receives the loan but little faster than 
it spends it — simply pays a premium for the privilege of 
sifting so much circulating medium through its fingers. 
It can only borrow by offering time bonds at a rate of 
interest that will secure investors. We will say that it 
offers a billion in 5-per cents: Every currency bond im- 
mediately comes in for redemption, for no man will ac- 
cept 1-per cent for his money when he is offered 6. In 
coming in they turn the faucet and set money flowing out 
to take the place of what the government has drained from 
the channels of commerce. If the government hoards the 
billion which it borrows there is neither more nor less 
available money than before. As it spends it the surplus 
comes back in exchange for government bonds, like the 
dove to the ark — ^because it finds no other resting place. 
If the loan causes a temporary inflation of the currency 
it is because it has created a demand for more money, 
and with the cessation of this adventitious demand comes 
a corresponding subsidence in supply. Thus it is that 
such a currency is flexible to a degree that a metallic 
money and paper based thereon can never be. Uncle Sam 
would borrow from himself. We would not witness the 
sorry sight of a nation with assets of 75 billions appealing 
to Europe for the loan of a few millions. But, as before 
remarked, the immediate inauguration of such a system 
would be a mistake. Keep the ideal in view and the people 
will grow to it gradually. Exchanging goods for silver or 
gold is but a survival of the custom of barter prevalent 
among barbarians. It cannot be pulled up by the roots 
by any enthusiastic reformer; but our commercial paper, 
or *^ deposit currency," is giving it an euthanasia. A 
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century hence only Chinamen and Republicans will 
tain the intrinsic value superstition. Those people seldom 
forget and never learn. 

H^ ^ ^ 

POLITICAL POT-POURRI. 

FACTS FOK PROFESSIONAL BEFOEICEES. 

The regular Democracy and Populism must inevitable 
become one; but which one only time can determine. I 
incline to the view, however, that the former will furnish 
the name and the latter the principles. They are drifting 
closer together as the line of battle between the classes and 
Ihe masses becomes more sharply drawn. The Populists 
are somewhat more conservative than when they formu- 
lated the Omaha platform ; the Democrats much more radi- 
cal than when they first made Cleveland president. Quite 
naturally, the recent triumph of their ancient enemy 
will bring them into still closer communion. The per- 
sistence of a blundering Mugwump press in classing them 
together under the name of " Popocrats " is rapidly re- 
conciling them to each other's society. Thus far the 
** coming over " has been done chiefly by the Democracy. 
We have been piecing out our platform from time to 
time with Populist timber; but the suspicion grows that 
it is not yet broad enough for a final battle ground be- 
tween the plutocracy and the people. As the condition of 
the workingman grows relatively worse he .will become 
more radical, and it need surprise no one if it be discovered 
in 1900 that government ownership of railways is good 
Democratic doctrine. Such a course would cause the 
party to lose another contingent of preterists or simon- 
pures, who might re-enact the Indianapolis farce before 
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sinking quietly into the bosom of Republicanism. It is 
impossible to long confine the assault to two points in the 
ramparts of the plutocracy; nor will it cease with their 
surrender. With tariff and currency reformation the 
people would soon discover that they had but carried the 
outposts of the enemy. Government ownership of the 
railways will be the next, if not contemporary move of 
the reformers. That accomplished as it may be— our 
political history precludes the word impossible — ^the peo- 
ple would find themselves almost as much the slaves of 
the money-power as ^ley are at present, that the battle 
for bread had not become appreciably less bitter. Then 
what? We must take it for granted that the masses will 
continue their struggle to better their bad condition until 
they either succeed, or becoming Europeanized — or Mexi- 
canized — by poverty, surrender hope, abase their pride 
and bow their necks to the heavy yoke like beasts of 
burthen. 

I shall assume that I have made it plain to regular 
readers of the Iconoclast that the currency question 
is by no means so important as either Mr. Cleveland or 
Mr. Bryan would have us believe; that with our match- 
less energy and illimitable resources we might manage to 
live in comfort had tariff laws never been invented, or we 
should be afforded permanent protection by the subsidence 
of all other continents into the sea; hence I shall not go 
over the argument. Our tariff and currency regulations 
should be made to conform as near as may be to commer- 
cial common sense and then let alone ; for frequent change 
of conditions is the most deadly of all the foes of industry. 
Tariff and currency tinkering have cost this nation more 
than all its wars, its floods and fires. Even a prospect, 
a threat that industrial conditions will be shifted by means 
of the legislative lever, is a dead hand laid upon the heart 
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of enterprise, a mill-stone hung about the neck of pro- 
duction. Even if the proposed change be wise, actually 
necessary, the country cannot escape the pains of economic 
parturition — capital plays a waiting game and labor 
stands unemployed. It will be urged that so long as the 
Republic lasts there will be chronic agitators and aspir- 
ing politicians, hence these alarms will continue. For 
every disease there must be an antidote could human 
wisdom but discover it. By the initiative and referendum 
we cannot expect to altogether eliminate these frequent 
changes and continual alarums, but we may reduce them 
to the minimum. This system would afford the people 
time for sober second-thought, to closely examine their 
own interests. It would direct their attention to economic 
principles rather than to political parties, to measures 
rather than to men. Those seeking special privileges 
would have to ask them directly of the people instead of 
at the hands of too pliant politicians. Transportation 
charges might be materially lightened and some millions 
saved annually by closer economy in the conduct of gov- 
ernment; but integrate the benefit to the average indi- 
vidual by the most equitable tariff and currency laws the 
mind of man can conceive^ reduction in transportation 
charges to the minimum and Jeffersonian simplicity in 
every department qf goverment, and your sum total will 
not provide him with a daily cocktail. To many this will 
seem a startling assertion; so let us look at it. A bar- 
room drink a day costs $54.75 a year — a fact which many 
workingman were wise to remember. As thousands of 
men are employed in our factories and elsewhere at 60 
cents a day we may fairly assume that the common laborer 
does not — ^allowing for his periods of enforced idleness — 
earn much more than $160 per annum. Cheapen his 
purchases by means of a purely revenue tariff and the 
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lowest transportation rates that will maintain the invested 
capital, and you cannot reduce the aggregate cost one 
third. By an increase of the volume of money relative 
to the money-work to be done you may increase the work- 
ingman's nominal wage, but not its purchasing power. 
If he be in debt he may bless you ; if not, he is indifferent. 
An increase in the volume of money does not, as many 
suppose, ^^ make business," any more than multiplication 
of freight cars increases the crop of com. Factories are 
built, mines opened and farms developed by the aid of 
wealth ; and the coining of all our gold and silver and the 
making of all our paper into ^^ greenbacks " will not add 
one iota to the national stock of wealth, will not enable 
us to inaugurate a single new enterprise. That the pro- 
ducer is often despoiled by unjust tariff exaction, the 
debtor by an appreciating dollar there can be no doubt. 
While these burdens are by no means so grievous as many 
suppose, they demand the serious attention of the govern- 
ment. The fact, however, that were the people steadily 
employed in the creation of wealth they would scarce feel 
these unjust drains upon their resources were there no 
other, argues that the reform movement cannot end with 
the elimination of these evils. 

. . • • 

After the adjustment of the tariff and currency, the 
solution of the transportation .problem, the adoption of 
the initiative and referendum, it will be found that mil- 
lionaires and mendicants continue to increase in pretty 
much the old ratio — that labor is still the helpless bond- 
slave of capital, the creator still at the mercy of its 
creature. Then what? Will it be discovered that the 
Single Tax is also good Democratic doctrine? Stranger 
things have happened. The Republican was once the 
party of greenbacks and freedom, the Democratic the 
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party of chattel slavery and tarifF protection. We are 
beginning to ask, not what our economic exemplar did 
under conditions that confronted them^ but what those 
wise and patriotic men would have done under the far 
different conditions that confront us. Slowly it is dawn- 
ing on the Democracy that 

^* New occasions teach new duties. 
Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth." 

The Democratic party cannot remain the party of the 
people if it dare not press to its final solution this all- 
important problem: How may an able-bodied and in- 
dustrious man be guaranteed an opportunity to put forth 
his strength and skill and wrest from abundant nature a 
comfortable livelihood for himself and wife and child, and 
be protected in the enjoyment of the full usufruct of his 
endeavor? That the Single Tax is the true solution of 
this fatiferous enigma I do not here pretend to say; 
but that such solution may be found in either the present 
Republican or Democratic platform I most emphatically 
deny. When a stupid physician finds a patient sinking 
despite the time-honored remedies of his materia-medica 
he lets him die canonically, but the wise doctor assails 
with new weapons the grisly front of Death. If Galen 
and Hippocrates treated similar cases successfully the 
true healer profits by their experience; but if the desease 
be new to medical science he is thrown upon his own re- 
sources, and if he cannot make a precedent worthy the 
observance of those who come after he had best abandon 
his profession. 
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The industrial condition prevailing to-day is altogether 
without precedent, and calls for a new departure. The 
disease is not allied to any treated by our politico-economic 
predecessors. To rest our case with Hamilton or Jeffer- 
son, with Smith or Ricardo with a Thus saith the master, 
were as foolish as to treat. a patient for typhoid fever 
when he has confluent small-pox. Improved transporta- 
tion facilities have brought the antipodes into competition. 
The world is now the market of farmer and mechanic 
where a few years ago their interest centered in their 
local community. The substitution of machine for hand 
labor, while multiplying the unit of productive power has 
crushed out the independent artisan. 

'^ The individual withers and the world is more and 
more." 

By concentration capital is not only able to cheapen 
production but to control it. It can fix its employees' 
wages and the price the consumer must pay. It knows 
neither clime lior country; hence the elimination of tariff 
barriers would but lead to international combinations, and 
the old cut-throat game go merrily on. Whatsoever en- 
hances the productive power of labor is, by itself con- 
sidered, a blessing, a step toward emancipation from ^ the 
primal eldest curse." Capital will continue to concen- 
trate ever more and more so long as such segregation will 
increase the sum total of wealth, and to declaim against 
it were as unprofitable and fatuous as to rail at any 
other manifestation of the law of evolution. But thus 
far the greater the workman's productive power the more 
pitiable his plight. He must surrender his independence 
or stand beyond the pale. It is in the power of others 
to deny him access to the earth. He must accept as re- 
ward of his effort, not its net product, but what others 
are pleased to offer. A mouthful of fetid air blown at 
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him by a " boss '* will reduce him to beggary. Yet thou- 
sands of jackassi have reared up on their hind legs and 
informed me that the condition of the workman is much 
better than in our grandfathers' days. Which proves 
that the fool-killer is as much a myth as are '^ Green- 
land's icy mountains." Never, without a backward step 
toward barbarism, can labor regain that broad liberty it 
enjoyed during the youth of this nation, when the farmer 
might have land for the asking and the mechanic fell, 
without a by-your-leave, the timber which he worked up 
by unaided strength and skill into wagons. There can be 
little co-operation without discipline, no management 
without a master; but labor will regain much of its old- 
time dignity and obtain its full share of what it produces 
in co-operation with capital when a plentitude of oppor- 
tunity compels masters to bid against each other for 
men instead of men bidding against each other for masters. 
It will then become a question, not ^* how little labor can 
subsist upon and reproduce," but how li':tle will tempt 
capital into employment. 

• • • 

The advocates of the Single Tax assure us that they 
have discovered the true catholicon. Until quite recently 
they were commonly alluded to as ** cranks " but now 
that they are becoming numerous they command no little 
respect. To be reviled by empty gabsters and hissed at 
by intellectual geese is the penalty which men must pay 
for pioneership in any movement, whether scientific, re- 
ligious or political. Mahomet made but nine converts 
during the first four years of his apostleship, and was 
called a crank by his neighbors as a matter of course. 
Nay, he was even expelled from his native city as a Sal- 
vation Army nuisance. Now his followers number nearly 
200,000,000 and princes and philosophers are proud to 
call themselves Moslems. Every dog in Rome lifted up 
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its leg over the Christian religion when in its swaddling 
clothes; now Jove and his wantons have gone glimmer- 
ing, while the imperial pillars of Trajan and Aurelius are 
surmounted by the statues of Sts. Peter and Paul. Right 
here it may not be amiss to say a word about the mental 
ensemble of the various political parties. Wise men are 
frequently afflicted with fallacious ideas, for none are 
infallible; still we may conclude with reasonable certainty 
whether a political theorem be worth analysis by observ- 
ing what manner of men are engaged in its exploitation. 
I confess with sorrow not unmixed with shame that there 
is just one partisan more densely ignorant than the 
average Democrat, and that is the average Republican. 
Each absorbs his economic ideas from the empty eructa- 
tions of flapdoodle orators and the impudent prevarica- 
tions of a partisan press. As a rule they are bom Demo- 
crats or Republicans, just as they are born Baptists or 
Presbyterians — ^blindly follow the faith of their fathers. 
Their so-called argument consists in the parroting of stale 
platitudes, damning each other, sneering at Matriarch 
Lease' male appendage and the storm-riven whiskers of 
Senator PefFer. If, by any accident, an adult idea should 
be injected into the head of the average old-party serf, 
his cerebrum would pop like a bladder giving birth to a 
thunderbolt. Such people ratiocinate by machinery. 
Their heads are mere hurdy-gurdies and emit only nerve- 
destroying dissonances. When they imagine that they are 
reasoning they are only remembering. The Populists 
are much better informed than are those who call them 
anarchists and cranks. Seldom is the Populist deeply 
read in economic lore; but he is invariably familiar with 
the platform of his own party as well as those of his 
opponents, and can give something approaching a reason 
for the faith that infects him. Turn a Populist loose in 
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the logical arena with a dozen Democrats and Republicans 
and in fifteen minutes hell have 'em all on the roof. His 
theory may not be so sound as that of the Democrats; 
but he knows what he's talking about, while they are grop- 
ing in the dark. But by far the most studious, the best 
read of all those engaged in the laudable task of saving 
the country are the Single Taxers. They were not bom 
with any present politico-economic brand entagliated on 
their basements. They have thought their way to their 
present position — and the fact that they can think is a 
point in their favor. 

• • • 

There be people in this world who will not read a book 
or paper which does not reflect their preconceived ideas, 
or idiocies — lest they learn something. Their inordinate 
egotism, or rather their tergeminous gall, their three-ply 
impudence, leads them to assume that they have a comer 
on the wisdom of the world. Half the people who de- 
nounce Henry George haven't the faintest conception of 
his doctrine. They've ** heem tell as how " he proposes 
this or the other governmental polity, and they are 
*'agin" it, VSThy? Because they have thought it over, 
analyzed it and found it faulty? Nit ! Because it is not 
in their party platform. Greorge is frequently referred 
to as a lunatic, crank, anarchist and crack-brained en- 
thusiast who is trying to play Samson to the temple of 
human society. I sincerely trust that these charges are 
not true. If they should be substantiated it would place 
we orthodox Democrats in a very embarrassing position. 
We have already given him a certificate of sanity and pro- 
claimed him as a model patriot. We have sought refuge 
behind his Achillean shield on more than one occasion. 
We are indebted to him for our most powerful free-trade 
arguments. We make him our standard-bearer when- 
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ever we go forth to battle with the tariff barons. For 
years past he has supplied the tariff reform party with 
brains whilst others furnished the bellows. In our fight 
for free silver he has likewise supplied the siege ammuni- 
tion. We cannot afford to confess that they have made 
an anarchist our fidei defensor, that we have resorted to 
the insane asylum for a David to go up against the pluto- 
cratic Goliah. Those who would have the government own 
and operate the railways have also found in George their 
ablest advocate ; hence only gold-standard high-tariff Re- 
publicans can sneer at him without discrediting the great- 
est exponent of their own economic ideas. Most of those 
alleged able editors and mighty ^* public educators " who 
for years past have been squirting ink at Henry George 
without taking the trouble to familiarize themselves with 
his works, imagine him the originator of the Single Tax 
theory. He never made any such pretension. The abo- 
lition of all taxes except on land values — the impot umquCy 
was a favorite idea of the French Physiocrats of more 
than a century ago. It originated, if I mistake not, with 
Francois Quesnay — ^perhaps the profoundest thinker that 
ever stood upon the soil of France. Turgot and Mira- 
beau pere approved it. Da^d Ricardo and John Stuart 
Mill endorsed it. These be names, mark you, not of 
cranks and red-flaggers, but of economic authors at whose 
feet the statesmen, philosophers and students of every 
civilized nation in this world are proud to sit. It is, of 
course possible that these wise men were mistaken; but 
it is enough to give one an attack of spasmodic homicide 
to see some idealess simian squatting on his vermiform ap- 
pendix, and pompously informing a few score illiterate 
yaps, through the columns of the DaUtf Dope or Weekly 
Ewnuye, that all Single Taxers are fit subjects for the 
insane asylum. 
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John Ramsey McCuIlough, the late Francis A. Walker 
and several other economists of note disapproved of the 
Single Tax; but none of the arguments yet urged have 
been able to withstand the tremendous hammering of 
Henry Creorge. He didn't do a thing to the Duke of 
Argyll! Whether George's success in the forum be due 
to the inherent merit of his system, or to his wonderful 
controversial powers, I shall not now attempt to de- 
termine. I promise myself the pleasure of subjecting the 
Single Tax to a searching analysis in the April number 
of the Iconoclast, hence little regarding its merits or 
demerits need be said here. I opine, however, that exami- 
nation will show it to have been much better adapted to 
conditions prevailing in Quesnay's day than those with 
which we now have to deal. Then each man was prac- 
tically an industrial entity; now he is an unimportant 
integrant of a mighty machine. Given access to the earth, 
he could then feed and clothe and house a family by in- 
dependent industry ; now he must have the cooperation of 
large capital or he cannot produce at a profit. Trans- 
portation facilities were then crude, the masses necessarily 
immobile, the landlord all powerful. Rent was the para- 
mount question, access to natural resources on equable 
terms the chief desideratum. The struggle was essentially 
between labor and landlordism ; but steam and electricity, 
by multiplying available resources and altering methods of 
production, have transferred the crown of the landlord 
to the brow of the capitalist. I do not mean to say that 
the evil of landlordism has been altogether eliminated; 
but that in the presence of a greater it is almost forgotten. 
Man must now have something more than access to the 
earth. Give him a forest, a mine, a water-power, a block 
of land in the heart of New York, and he is still helpless. 
He must call capital — ^man-created wealth — ^to his assist- 
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ance, and it will dictate its own terms, both to the owner 
of land and the owner of labor. It is able to do so, for 
the demand for capital exceeds the supply, while the sup- 
ply of land and labor exceeds the demand. If I own an 
island from which there is no escape I am lord of all its 
inhabitants and can despoil them as I please ; but if there 
arise among my peons one with power to make the island 
as fertile as Nilus* valley or sterile as Gibraltar's rock, 
he will take from landlord and labor all that a garden of 
the gods will produce in excess of what a desert can be 
made to grow. Capital holds the magic wand by which 
productive power is multiplied, and the increase goes to 
fin its coffers. Such is the condition under private owner- 
ship of the soil. If you take the rent of 1 *nd for the 
state, and thereby compel the landlord to release what 
he cannot use, your penniless man, with access to forest 
and mine and water-power, has absolutely nothing to 
offer the enterpreneur but his labor; can only petition 
capital to inaugurate a new enterprise and give him em- 
ployment at what wages it will — and that is exactly his 
condition to-day. I do not here assume that the Single 
Tax, under existing conditions, would be an evil; nor do 
I dogmatically assert that Mr. George cemnot dispose of 
these objections as easily as he has of others; but it is 
worthy of remark that a century ago millionaires and 
mendicants were chiefly confined to natural resources great 
fortunes were almost unknown, but the entire people en- 
joyed homely plenty. To-day we are breeding plutocrats 
and paupers in Texas, where land is cheap, as well as in 
Massachusetts, where land is dear, in Australia, as well 
as in England. This argues, I think, that there's some- 
thing more the matter in our industrial Denmark than 
land monopoly ; that while the Single Tax might afford the 
laborer some slight relief, it cannot break the fetters of 
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his bondage. Its probable effect upon production and 
distribution I will discuss in my April article. 

• • ■ 

If, when all the reforms now proposed are brought to 
pass, a half-developed and fruitful country capable of 
supporting in comfort ten times its present population, 
continues the habitat of wan-faced women, hungry chil- 
dren and men who grind, grind, from the cradle to the 
grave without finding an hour free from anxiety, a day 
devoid of dread, what shall we do? Brother, if I tell 
you that carrrying a buck-eye in your pocket will not 
prevent rheumatism, I am by no means obligated to pr^ 
scribe a remedy. Because I cannot tell Icarus how to 
reach the s -in, shall I neglect to warn him that he can- 
not fly thither by the aid of goose-feathers? I would 
accord to every economic theorem due credit for all the 
good it contains ; but the American people are sadly ad- 
dicted to political pelagianism — magnify an emollient for 
some complaint into a catholicon. One-idealism is becom- 
ing epidemic. A fair measure of enthusiasm is an ex- 
cellent thing, but care should be taken that it degenerate 
not into a madness. It were well for us to occasionally 
reflect that so far back as we can trace the history of our 
unhappy race philanthropists have striven to guarantee 
the enjoyment of wealth to those who create it, to pro- 
tect the man of honest brawn from the man of vulpine 
brain, to banish the specter of Need and exorcise the 
demon of Greed, but with very indifferent success. Homo 
hoTntnis lupus is true to-day as in the time of Marcus 
Tullius — ^men are still wolves and prey upon each other. 
Here and there an Arcadia has sprung up in some se- 
questered spot, — a wild-flower among thunder-riven rocks 
or hid in " the forest primeval " — and lived its little day 
and died. At long intervals a Golden Age has gleamed 
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forth like a rain-bow gilding the black o'er-hanging firma- 
ment, and gone out in leaden gloom. Under all govern- 
mentSy in all climes and countries, the life-blood of labor 
has gone to fill the bellies of vampire bats, the classes 
have spoiled the masses, Dives has had his menials and 
Lazarus his dogs. We must continue ever to struggle 
toward the light; but I opine that we will never pass at 
one stride from the darkness into the day. 

M6 ^ ^ 

WHY THIS IS THUS. 

Me. Brann: Why is it that a majority of the daily 
newspapers of this country can never be found champion- 
ing the cause of the masses, instead of the people from 
whom they derive their support? 

C. H. 

For the very simple reason that the man does not live 
who can earn his salt publishing an absolutely honest and 
independent daily newspaper anywhere in this great Yan- 
kee nation. Having grown grizzly in the service of the 
day-breakers, I am qualified to speak " from the bench " ; 
and I repeat that, under present conditions, a daily news- 
paper that is at once prosperous and independant is an 
absolute impossibility. The publisher may pull through, 
and possibly make a little money, without becoming an 
importunate candidate for the penitentiary; but he must 
trim and tergiversate, soften down here and exaggerate 
there; must oft 



" Make the worse appear the better reason ; 
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must become to some extent both parasite and pander or 
hell find his journalistic Jordan indeed a rocky road. 
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The policy of our great " public educators " is inyariably 
shaped in the business oflBce. The question is not what 
is to the best interest of the people, but what will yield 
the most profit to the publisher. Those who imagine 
Kumels Dana and Medill take public questions under 
prayerful consideration, and commune with their own con- 
science before giving their leader writer running orders, 
are liable to buy gold bricks, break into the Texas legis- 
lature or jump off the bridge. A daily paper must reflect 
the sentiment, not of the people, but of the commercial 
class, and this sentiment is shaped by the plousiocracy. 
The small merchant, banker and manufacturer are usually 
under obligations to the larger, who, in turn, are beholden 
to the money lords. As the servant instinctively adopts 
the views of his master, so men in all walks of life are 
more or less influenced by their social or commercial 
superiors, especially if they must frequently look to them 
for favors. Thus it is that the plutocratic poison so 
easily percolates through the commercial class — that the 
predaceous plots of little coterie of money-kings are so 
readily accepted as economic law and political gospel 
by the country banker and cross-roads' merchant. I do 
not mean to insinuate that these men are deficient in na- 
tive intelligence, or wilfully sanction despoilment of the 
people ; but I do say that the average tradesman has very 
little idea of economics beyond the simple formula of 
buying cheap and selling dear, and that the tendency of 
his vocation is to make him judge a man's wisdom by the 
amount of his wealth. One may be a great lawyer or 
doctor, scientist or statesman, and at the same time a 
pauper; but he cannot be eminently successful in com- 
merce and remain poor. Hence it is that, by the com- 
mercial class more than by any other, boodle is regarded 
as a synonym for brains — that with the average banker 
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or merchant the idiocy of the most stupid Astorbilt, 

or the advice of the trickiest Vandergould, has more weight 

than have the utterances of all the sages and patriots from 

Epaminondas to the present day. This is not particularly 

flattering to merchants and bankers ; but, while it delights 

my soul to cast natural flowers at my fellows, I am not 

engaged in the manufacture of artificial boquet — ^having 

elected to leave that profitable occupation to the daily 

press. While his occupation does not absolutely require 

a high order of intelligence, there is no reason why a 

banker or merchant should not possess — and occasionally 

employ — a fair modicum of gray matter; but it is the rule 

nevertheless that business men, great and small, are in 

sympathy with the economic ideas promulgated by the 

plutocrats, and that without being able to give a valid 

reason therefor. Three-quarters of a century ago Sydney 

Smith complained that *^ it is always considered a piece 

of impertinence in England if a man of less than two or 

three thousand pounds (sterling) a year, has any 

opinions at all upon important subjects." And what was 

true of the " nation of shopkeepers " then is true of the 

world of trade to-day. The groaning of a fat purse is 

the apotheosis of patriotism, " the gold that gilds the 

forehead of the fool," transforms him from a stupid clod 

into an economic oracle. From among his money-bags a 

Rothschild speaks, and the commercial cosmos hastens to 

spit upon the Siniatic law and grovel before the golden 

calf. A few months ago business men were transforming 

themselves into Niobes over the prospective repudiation 

of half their debts by means of the silver dollar, who have 

since gone into bankruptcy and cheerfully permitted their 

creditors to hold the bag. But what has all this to do with 

the daily. A great deal, for it is from the commercial 

dass that it receives four-fifths of its revenue. Its chief 
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dependence is the sale of advertising acreage. It cannot 
pay its composition bills from its circulation receipts. 
There's an old proverb to the effect that " there's no 
sentiment in business "; but, like most proverbs, it has a 
weak spot in its mainspring. When a publisher desires to 
make a half-page advertising contract with a business 
man he doesn't pave the way by exposing his private 
rascality, denouncing him as a hjrpocrite in religion and 
proving him a fool in politics. If he did, it would soon 
dawn upon him that there's whole oodles of sentiment in 
business. During the late presidential campaign more 
than a hundred general advertisers in New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia declined to make contracts with free- 
silver papers. A great many merchants regard the money 
they spend for advertising either as charity or a species 
of social blackmail — and in about eleven cases out of seven 
they are eminently correct. By some occult reasoning the 
business men of a two-by-four town arrive at the conclu- 
sion that it can in nowise prosper without a daily paper 
to chronicle its council proceedings, its dog-fights and 
high-teas — ^to inform an awe-struck universe when John 
Smith builds a hen-coop, embarks in the laundry business, 
gets married or buried. So they saddle themselves with 
the expense of its support ; but the moment it attacks their 
foolish prejudices or exposes their faults it gets the 
frozen face. If the town be so large that the business 
men cannot personally superintend the paper's policy, 
they give it more or less business in return for social 
attention. Mr. Hamfat Crupper, mantua-maker for 
mules, ** carried a card," — ^not with the remotest idea that 
it will ever yield him a dollar, but because his wife or 
daughter is in society and wants the splendor of her funky 
** functions " duly set forth, her taste and toilets praised, 
her beauty and accomplishments discovered and pro- 
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claimed. Furthermore Hamfat himself is not ayerse to 
having advertising bills pasted on him with soft soap. 
He likes to see his comings and goings chronicled, to read 
from time to time in the local column what he thinks about 
matters of which he knows a selling margin less than noth- 
ing. Realizing that to the commercial class he must look 
for the bulk of his revenue, the publisher becomes, in 
consonance with the law of self-preservation — a pander 
to its prejudices instead of a tribune of the people. Cer- 
tainly a few great dailies supported Bryan in the late 
campaign, but that fact in nowise affects my argument. 
They were only about nine in number, and were divided 
into the following classes : Those published in communities 
where the interests of the Western miners outweighed those 
of the Eastern millionaires; those where public sentiment 
was so overwhelmingly Democratic that the commercial 
element dared not oppose it ; those where the office of fugle- 
man for Wall Street was preempted by more powerful con- 
temporaries, and those which drew direct suppoit from the 
bonanza kings. Thus, the plutocracy having a powerful 
spokesman in the Globe-Democraty the Republic must 
throw itself into the arms of the people. Being the weaker 
of the two, it stands aside and barks terriiScaJly on an 
empty belly while its contemporary mouthes and mumbles 
the coveted bone. The Galveston News decides where the 
feast is spread and sits down to it, while the Houston Post 
must content itself as best it may by licking the pots. 
There being not even good pot-licking for a Democratic 
daily in New York, the silver men must put an " organ " 
there at their own expense, and make good its deficits in 
hope of future white metal profits. Texas is a case in 
point. We have four aspiring morning papers. Although 
the State is overwhelmingly Democratic, three of them 
puked on the Chicago platform. The other would have 
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doubtless done likewise had it occupied a territory by 
itself where it could have played chief pander to com- 
mercial prejudice. The Post^ like the Republic ^ was com- 
pelled to fiddle to the people for stray pennies, because 
there was no place for it at the banquet-board. Where a 
daily paper occupies the field alone it invariably reflects 
the politics of a majority of its advertising patrons, 
regardless of the rest of the people. So much for our 
" great public educators." The people support the daily 
papers, it is true ; but they do so indirectly, through the 
commercial element, and the shrewd publisher shapes his 
policy to suit those from whose hands he receives his 
revenue. You see a paper hawked over a territory a hun- 
dred miles square, and imagine that its daily sales must be 
a veritable bonanza — a carload of nickels ; but it requires 
ten thousand copies at two and one-half cents each — the 
price to dealers — ^to yield $250. To sell so many it is 
necessary to print several thousand more, which will be 
returned as dead stock by the dealers. Deduct this loss 
and transportation charges and there is little left. Some 
of the New York, Chicago and St. Louis papers have very 
large circulations; but they sell for one, two, or three 
cents — except to we fool Southerners, who permit ourselves 
to be robbed — ^the publishers receiving half that sum from 
the dealers, or about the cost of expressage and white 
paper. There is not a Texas daily that can prove a paid 
circulation of ten thousand copies, counting both sub- 
scribers and average sales. Each makes a tremendous 
noise from day to day in its little territory, thereby keep- 
ing the minds of its advertisers easy; but the circulation 
master of the best of them cannot jingle enough dollars 
to prevent the devil dancing in his purse. Perhaps " C. 
H." and others can now understand how it happened 
that, with three-fifths of the reading public supporting the 
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Democratic ticket, four-fifths of our daily papers were in 
the Republican push. 

BK ^ ^ 

CUCKOOS AND COME-OUTERS. 

I HAYB been asked what will become of the soi-discmt 
National Democrats — that congeries of malcontents who, 
at the suggestion of Mark Hanna, put forth a bogus 
Democratic ticket to help elect a Republican president. 
If the poet be inspired who sings, " Ever truth comes 
uppermost and ever is justice done," they will be com- 
pelled to herd by themselves and cry, " Unclean ! Un- 
clean ! " Politically they are orphans and morally they 
are pariahs. The Republicans spurn them, the Democrats 
don't want them and the devil wouldn't have them. It is 
easy to respect an enemy who fights in the open under his 
proper oriflamme ; but for those who adopt the tactics of 
Machiavelli — who " poison with a consecrated wafer or 
stab in a friendly embrace " — self-respecting Caucasians 
can feel only contempt. The boltocrats had a perfect 
right to go to the Republicans, or found a new party, as 
they saw fit ; but no right to practice deception upon the 
people — to pose as the conservators of Democratic prin- 
ciples for the express purpose of enabling the hereditary 
enemy of Democracy to trample it into the dust. There 
is no such thing in nature as limited knavery. The man 
who will practice deceit in politics is capable of roguery 
in business and hypocrisy in religion. If all liars are 
doomed to that fuliginous place where freshets are 
unknown, we may easily predict the future of that gang 
of professional falsifiers and political perverts who com- 
prised the Indianapolis convention. The history of par- 
tisan warfare is rank with tracasserie and reeks with 
turpitude; but those who worked the Falmer-Buckner 
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green goods game in the name of Democracy, that by it 
Democracy might be undone, are entitled to be hailed as 
hierophants in the unclean HeU of practical politics — ^^ by 
merit raised to that bad eminence." The Indianapolis 
convention was composed of men professedly opposed to 
Republicanism, yet a majority of them voted for Mc- 
Kinley. The cash necessary for its so-called campaign 
was chiefly drawn from Republican coffers. When the 
election was over that gonfalonier of ** Democracy unde- 
filed," Pecksniff Palmer, received with ostentatious grati- 
tude Republican congratulations on the success of the plot 
in which he distinguished himself as decoy duck. It seems 
to me that a man with such easy morals would steal from 
his mother simply to win the applause of his pals. And 
those fellows are still prating of Democratic principles and 
the future of their pantamorphic party. They have no 
party. The National Democracy, so-called, was a colossal 
fraud, a brazen fake. It was a political puppet, a Toom- 
tabard manufactured by Republican knaves for the mis- 
guidance of Democratic fools. When the campaign closed 
Hanna cut the strings by which it was operHted frooi 
RepubUcao headquarters, and softly sang: 

•* Put away the borrowed breeches 
That my darling used to wear; 
It will need them no more never. 
It' has climbed the golden stair.** 

Even had those who concocted the Indianapolis infamy 
been acting in good faith ; had the convention, by cohabi- 
tation with chaos conceived an amorphous monster having 
a gold-standard muzzle and a free-trade tail, got safely 
delivered thereof without the aid of Mark's maieutics, then 
worshiped the unnatural beast instead of whispering 
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abroad that it was a still-born bastard conceived in sin 
and brought forth in iniquity, there is no place in this 
country for such a party. There can be but two great 
political parties, that of the classes and that of the masses. 
The Republican is the party of property rights as op- 
posed to human rights. In a third of a century it has 
reversed itself — " turned t'other end to." From the cham- 
pion of Ethiopian freedom it has become the apologist of 
Caucasian slavery. The mythical woes of Uncle Tom once 
led it to consume billions of treasure and shed rivers of 
blood; now it is engaged in building up an oligarchy of 
wealth under whose hard rule mQlions of white toilers envy 
the condition of the anti-bellum African. Self-interest in- 
duces the master to care for the man he owns, that he 
depreciate not in value; but humanity alone — ^a weak- 
voiced and sluggard advocate — ^pleads for him we hire. 
Why should the privileged classes transfer their allegiance 
to a party which, if it had an existence, would ** play both 
ends against the middle?" — that would tear down with 
one hand while building up with the other? That at- 
tempts to serve two masters that is headed in opposite 

directions and cannot move without rupturing its umbilical 
cord? Such a party is an impossibility because self-de- 
structive. It were a political syncretism, its principles 
irreconcilable, for an appreciating dollar is the aatithesii 
of free trade. 
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AS I WAS SAYING. 

BY M. W. CONNOLLY. 

Oh happiness how far we flee 

Thine own sweet paths in search of thee! 

The polite world, which is always more or less extrava- 
gant when aroused, is just now " taking on " over Johanna 
Ambrosius and her poetry. For the best part of her life 
this German peasant plowed and sowed and reaped and 
often left her household, or huthold, duties to swing the 
flail on the threshing floor in place of her absent husband. 
She wrote not a line, had no books, not even a Bible, and 
only rarely had the chance to read some of the East 
Prussian newspapers with their quaint language and mad 
arrangement of bewildering types. After thirty she began 
writing poetry and soon attracted the attention of princes 
and the great ones of the earth, and, of course, the news- 
papers took it up and made the peasant drudge famous. 
Some claim that Johanna is a female Byron; others dub 
her a Sappho. Still others there are who wrote equally 
as foolishly and fulsomely about her. The idea of a Ger- 
man peasant writing anything Byronic is so absurd and 
impossible that it may well be dismissed with a smile of 
derision. She is not built that way, and "Ye cannot 
gather grapes from thorns nor figs from thistles." The 
equally grotesque idea that she is a Sappho is in no way 
complimentary, and should not be tolerated. " The Les- 
bian maid " is not fit model. Unless she is badly belied she 
had **girl friends" — ^Atthis, Anactoria^ Gorgo, Andro- 
meda and Gyrinna — ^whom she loved better than one 
woman should love another. Like ^schylus, Shakespeare, 
Michsel Angelo, Voltaire, she was a sexual pervert, and 
were she living to-day she would be singing her soul-con- 
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suining lyrics behind prison walls. Johanna is no Sappho. 
Johanna married a stocky, stupid and plodding peasant, 
and she knows nothing of unrequited love or of an un- 
gallant Phaon. She would never think of hurling herself 
from the white Leucadian cliff. The comparison is de- 
grading to the honest peasant woman. She has written 
poems that are true and pure and strong, and when she 
burns, as she does at times, it is a purification by fire 
through which a voice is heard, as from the burning bush. 
Hers is not the phosphorescent glimmer of putrescence, or 
the blinding white-heat of unquenchable passion. It is a 
constant glow of warmth and health and tenderness. But 
Johanna has lost her health and is slowly dying. Thereby 
hangs a tale. So long as she wore wooden shoes and coarse 
garments through which the air could greet her body; so 
long as she was compelled to ditch and dig and do and 
dree; so long as she was forced to go afield to work in the 
open air, leading one child and "lugging" another, she 
was stout and hearty. She had been raised to such a life. 
Her people before her had lived much out of doors. In 
an evil hour " a small legacy left them enabled them to 
purchase a cottage and a piece of land." Johanna re- 
mained indoors, read books, wrote poetry, lost her health. 
The transition was too sudden. The leap from the thresh- 
ing-floor and the muddy fields to comparative affluence was 
too much for her. She made money on her poems, her 
first volume going through thirty-one editions. Her 
money enabled her to abandon the pure air and healthful 
exercise and take to medicine. She is dying, a refined and 
wholly unplebian death, surrounded by all the elegancies 
and insipidities of life. Her most ambitious kinsfolk could 
not have hoped for such an eminently respectable ending 
— ^but she is dying, dying. Dying at forty-three, near the 
little town of Lengwethen where she was born, and where 
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she romped as free as the winds, during her girlhood. 
When, towards midnight, her dim eyes perceive the 
shadowy forms of the watchers in the uncertain light of 
the **sick lamp," and when out of the silence comes the 
voice of the winds or the drip of the rain, admonishing her 
of coming dissolution, what a quiet, pitying contempt she 
must have for the whole mad medley of it, and how inex- 
pressibly glad she must be to realize that soon she may 
leave a life which has been to her not a fault, or a sin, 
but a mistake. Verlaine the forsaken — forsaken because 
of his incomparable " Invectives " — ^Verlaine the hunted, 
the haunted ; ghost of the garrets, of the hospitals, of the 
prisons; sublime sot, sweetest of Christian singers — ^Ver- 
lain knew the mysticism and the witchery of the sensatiom 
when be wrote : 

^^Les sanglots longs 
Des Violins 

De I'automne 
Blessent mont coeur 
D'une languer 

Monotone." 

On the misery of this strife and struggle! The fever 
and the frenzy of it, how insane it is! Of course it is 
progress, and without progress we would crystalize and 
perhaps retrograde, but it is progress run mad. How 
much better and brighter life would be if we could plod 
along ^^ in that station of life to which it has pleased God 
to call us " — ^to quote the prayerbook as accurately as the 
memory of a memory may be reproduced. How much 
wiser to wait on evolution, on the dynamic force of 
^* must " rather than stimulate the centrifugal force of 
«wilL^ 
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Johanna should have remained in her simple ways of 
life. The world would have missed her songs to be sure, 
but the world does not deserve, if it desires, songs written 
in the singer's life blood. Few read, and those who read 
are readj and quick to forget. Ambition should not have 
lured her with its false lights. The higher heights are 
enchanting in the distance, but rugged, precipitous and 
barren when reached. We all strive to rise in the world, 
and when we do not make stepping-stones of our neighbors 
we trample under foot our own happiness. The craze not 
so much to be rich, as to appear rich, is well-nigh universal. 
To be able to lord it over our fellow man is the great 
desideratum. Even the hand of charity is opened at times 
as a tribute to our assumed superiority and our capacity 
to help the less fortunate, rather than to relieve the pangs 
of actual distress. Success is the God to whom we pay 
homage. To achieve success we make all manner of sacri- 
fices, and, when the guerdon is well in our hands and the 
glory all our own, we cannot help furtive glances behind 
us to where the dead days and deeds are pointing their 
fleshless fingers at us and daring us to be happy. This 
feverish struggle is based on a false and brutish philoso- 
phy. It is the philosophy of the chipmunk that hoards 
up stores that can never be of use. The creature comforts 
— something to eat, and drink, and wear and a place to 
sleep— are all there is in material prosperity for million- 
aire or mendicant. The joys that make life worth the 
living are in doing good for the sake of the deed, and not 
in the stomach ; in the intellect that harbors philosophy, in 
the mind that is placid, and in those secluded and land- 
locked havens where the tempests do not come, and not out 
upon the turbulent seas where all is strife and buffetings. 

Carlyle complained with his usual acidulated sneer that 
the world should have found nothing better for Bums to 
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do than gauging whisky. The world should have left 
Bums at his plow. While there, with the arms of nature 
around him, like a child that is caressed, he was happier 
than ever after, and he sang his sweetest songs and gave 
voice to his deepest philosophy. Among his simple people 
he was a marvel, a prodigy. He enjoyed the sweets of 
fame. He was a prince among peasants, but alas, he was 
only a peasant among the princes — out of place, stung 
and humiliated by the patronizing condescension of 
** belted knights," conscious the while that " a man's a 
man for a' that." He was envied by the rustics who saw 
him received by the great ones while he bitterly upbraided 
the fates for placing him on such an unequal footing with 
his new companions. Burns had one recourse, a recourse 
embraced by many others. There is a liquid that, taken 
in sufficient quantities, converts rags and patches into 
purple and fine linen, makes of the beggar a king, makes 
of the lowly a lord, and all men equal while under its in- 
fluence. Bums drank copiously, only to find that instead 
of rising above the inequalities of fortune, he had sunk 
below the pure and honest poverty of his youth. 

Sir Walter Raleigh's philosophy was right when he 
wrote : *' Fain would I rise but that I fear to fall," notwith- 
standing it did not suit the Virgin (sic) Queen. Satan 
was wise to prefer ruling in hell to serving in heaven. It 
is so much easier to get to the top down there. There 
is less need of strife and worry. It is a law of physics 
that moving bodies seek the route that offers the least 
resistance, and man would be happier did he suppress his 
inordinate ambition and be content. The mute inglorious 
Miltons have the best of it and are the wisest. 

• • • 

In a life on this composite ball of rock and river and 
mud there is nothing more pitiable and pathetic than the 
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successful politician. Take the congressman — only three 
jumps from the highest position possible in this country. 
A great man he is about his rural home and for several 
townships around him. He is in congress. He is success- 
ful. He is pointed out as a triumph of pluck and industry 
and a fit model for young men to emulate. Fortunate he 
is considered, but is the game worth the candle? His life, 
from first to last, is one of seeming and scheming — seem- 
ing what he would be and is not, scheming to hold by any 
means the favors of an unreasonable and capricious con- 
stituency. He must subordinate his inherence, arrest his 
own development, cringe and fawn and grovel while mas- 
querading as imperious and independent. He cannot be 
himself. He must wear the wig, the toga or the cap and 
bells as the occasion requires. He rises gradually to and 
through the legislature, the county attorneyship, the minor 
judgeship. Like the hermit-crab that while it grows looks 
out for a new shell, for a new home, and eating out its 
owner establishes itself therein, so the hermit-crab poli- 
tician discards one after another the shells that provided 
him snug homes while he was growing, until he develops so 
abnormally that few dare contest with him for the honors 
of office. He prospers. He marries the belle of the neigh- 
borhood, increases his connections and partisans, goes to 
congress. Every one thinks him lucky and imagines him 
happy. Oh, vanity of vanities ! His sufferings have just 
begun. He has left him the fatal gift of feeling, callous 
to many things, sensitive to assaults on his pride, respon- 
sive to the wiles of the flatterer. He is a man of sense 
as men go, a *^ man of one book," and therefore dangerous ; 
a fairly good lawyer. At home he was a statesman among 
green country folk; in Washington he is green country 
folk among statesmen — to use again an apt illustration. 
He is out-classed. He is out of harmony with his sur- 
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roandings. He is treading on forbidden ground, with 
tuusandaled feet. He cannot become domesticated to the 
new life because he is fresh from the people, and to do so 
would destroy his homegenity and unfit him for associa- 
tion with those who elevated him to his present position. 
He tries to keep up appearances in various little ways that 
are trite and transparent; he affects eccentricities and 
mannerisms. He indulges in ostentatious simplicity, the 
while spending his income and exhausting his credit to 
covertly sustain a gaucherie splendor and a clumsy mag- 
nificence. As a politician he has achieved vuocess and 
merits applause, but in the nation's capitol he is not con- 
sidered as a politician. He is not measured by the stan- 
dard of the man whom he defeated in the primary election, 
or party convention, nor by the man, more bucolic than 
himself, perhaps, whom he defeated at the polla. In his 
new sphere he is measured by the standard erected by 
congressmen past and present, living and dead, and he 
finds that he is a pigmy in the shadow of Colossus. And 
how he suffers ! As no pleasure is more subtile, insiduous 
and exquisite than that which is extracted from the con- 
sciousness of superiority to those around him, however 
lowly they may be, so there is no pain so poignant, so 
hopeless and bitter as the consciousness of being sur- 
rounded and overshadowed by superiors, whose plane he 
may not hope to reach. What are the triumphs of the 
hustings to him here? What avails the petty victories, the 
enthusiasm and fanfaron of the election? Nothing more 
than the class honors of the student as he enters a profes- 
sional career. The garlands and the trophies won in one 
place soon fade and are forgotten when entrance is made 
upon a new field of activities. Old tricks lose their magic, 
old potions lose their power of strengthening. New re- 
sponsibilities acquire new efforts. What was commendable 
in the apprentice is censurable in the journeyman. The 
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a/krog^e is fierce, unceasing — ^the struggle to get above 
^ that station in life to which it has pkased Grod to call 
us"; and to make ourselves and others believe it is our 
normal plane, is the avenging Nemesis that pursues. 

• • ■ 

Then, too, the social or domestic side of sudden promi- 
nence is painful. The ambitious wife whose rich dresses 
from the country store, made by the village seamstress 
from pictures in the daily papers, and which were the 
wonder and admiration of the district, are not just the 
thing, and her quick, womanly eyes perceive it at a glance. 
Rich they were at home; how poor, mean and inelegant 
they are here! How different from what she expected, 
and how tawdry her bravery seems ! She feels that she 
has thrown away her money on useless finery that had 
^gone out" before it had been reduced in price and 
shipped to her native town. Her hats, too, loaded with 
flowers and ribbons and the spoil of avicidal cruelty — 
costly enough in all conscience, for never such a hat had 
excited the envy of womankind in her own village — ^is 
antiquated and dowdy, and its rustic smartness attracts 
derisive looks and occasions well-mannered smiles that do 
not escape her venturesome and anxious scrutiny. These 
send daggers to her heart, and she wishes she was dead a 
thousand times. Poor thing! She cannot even walk as 
other women walk, and her locomotion, which was con- 
sidered grace itself in the little church or at the country 
dance, is odd and awkward. Her steps are too long and 
give her an ungainly swing; she shortens them and minces 
in her walk, as though afraid and iU at ease. She feels 
that she is out of place, a person of no importance, hurt, 
humiliated, oppressed by the invidious contrast with those 
around her, and ready to surrender. What is worse, what 
causes her heart to sink and sicken and regret its reckless 
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daring, is the fact, impossible to conceal, that her husband 
discovers her plainness and transfers the admiring glances 
that were once all her own to women more riotously ra- 
diant. Her soul corrodes at the thought of her own im- 
potent wanting. Does she weep? Ca va sans dire — ^tears 
of blood and bitterness. They both upbraid themselves for 
having left the old place with its simple ways where he 
was a great man and she a fine lady. They condole in 
secret and buoy themselves up with the hope of returning 
home metahorphosized to dazzle the rustics as they them- 
selves have been dazzled; where she will be an authority 
on what is ** good form,'' and where he will excite wonder- 
ing and envious admiration by referring to ** the gentle- 
man on the other side of the house" while pleading a 
hog case before a magistrate. For the present they have 
no joy, no quiet, no pleasure, no happiness. They are 
living an unnatural and artificial life in the land of Make 
Believe. They suflFer because of their pride; because of 
their pride they continue the farce. He calls this " duty.'* 
The feeling that induced Huck. Finn to throw away his 
** store clothes " and return to his home in the Purlieus, 
and to his dormitory in the dry-goods box is a natural 
one where the transition is too sudden and sweeping. The 
wild deer will leave the choicest and most bountiful food 
and the most perfect shelter to batten on frozen buds in 
the snow oppressed forests. Sudden prominence costs 
many a pang, many a pain, many a grief. Life has no 
happiness, no blessings or blisses for those who achieve 
a sudden access of power and place. The ambitious exotic 
hazards much, suffers much. True happiness bides only 
<witb those of whom the poet sings: 

*^ Along the cool, sequestered vale of life. 
They keep the noiseless tenor of their way." 
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Objects of happiness for which a search is prosecuted 
are ever disappointments. Horace planted a shade tree 
on his Sabine farm under which he expected to take his 
ease in his declining years, but it blew dpwn on him and 
bumped his lead long before the slanting rajs of his set- 
ting sun shimmered through its foliage. 

^ ^ m 
" FOR WOMAN'S EYE/' 

BY JULIA TEUrrT BISHOP. 

It is related of the peacock, that most self-sufficient of 
birds, that be he strutting never so proudly he has but 
to glance down at his feet and straightway his feathers 
fall, and that gorgeous tail of his trails ingloriously in 
the dust. Most of us, likewise, have something of which 
we never boast; some skeleton in the closet which begins 
to rattle its bones just when we are thinking particularly 
well of ourselves. We have no evidence that Nature meant 
the peacock as a kind of covert thrust at womankind ; but 
really, when our eyes fall upon the Woman's Column of 
the daily papers, do not our feathers droop, too? — ^and 
we wonder what we have done that such a thing should be 
visited upon us. 

And yet, that column is especially prepared, let us ob- 
serve; and has editors engaged for it, and is given to the 
world, not without expense, from week to week. Printers 
labor over it, with as little profanity as may be, and proof 
is read on it. One would expect, from all this prepara- 
tion, something that would be of interest to the average 
intelligent woman; something that would help her in her 
daily struggle with the world, if it happen that she must 
struggle; something that would lift her up to a better. 
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truer womanhood, in whatever walk of life circumstance 
may have placed her. If it kept her within reach of the 
developments of science, whidi are so easily lost sight of 
in a busy life; or if it kept her in touch with the books 
of the day, so that she might feel that she was not quite 
beyond the pale of good literature because she had so 
little time to read; why, that would give the woman'is 
column excuse for existing. If it said anything that was 
really worth saying, why then we might tolerate it, and 
be thankful that it was no worse; for it is better to have 
a negative virtue than no virtue at all. And yet, with all 
these possibilities for doing something worth while, there 
is the woman's column, in almost any paper you may select, 
the grandest aggregation of silly inanities that was ever 
put together under one heading in any paper. 

The developments of science? Nay, nay! We have the 
very newest things in collarettes, whole columns of htem, 
with illustrations of high-chinned women wearing the col- 
larettes and tilting their noses skyward at the rest of 
womankind. Recent books? Not at all ; but we are shown 
how the lady of fashion carries her dear little pug dog 
in a shawl strap when she goes shopping, with the handle 
of the strap over his back, and with his cunning little legs 
wriggling in the air below. There is even some playful 
deference to the blinded woman who is supposed to be keep- 
ing house, and she is instructed in the art of making furni- 
ture in the most economical way, out of dry-goods boxes, 
draped with raw silk and lined with plush, which would 
bring the said furniture within reach of the most limited 
purse. As for the recipes — but the fancy recoils. Can 
it be possible that any human being is brave enough to eat 
the fearful and wonderful compounds which would result 
from those recipes? 

Columns of dreary twaddle, enough to sicken the soul 
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of the proofreader who was compelled to read the thing 
from begummg to end, and who must have seen paresis in 
the near future. Designs for cotillon favors, the etiquette 
of visiting cards, the smallest of small talk about society 
women ; this is what the papers set aside, and what they 
label from week to week "For Woman's Eye.'* 

If woman should by any chance stray beyond these 
charming fields it is at her own risk, for this is the truly 
feminine reading matter, duly labeled, as harmless as 
curds, as delicate as milk-and-water. Every trace of 
brains is laboriously sifted from out this page. If there 
should be anything worth reading, place it somewhere else, 
for men would like it; and no one can pretend that any 
man would read this woman's page, or that he could be 
forced to read it, under whatsoever penalty. Not a line 
is in this page which gives the smallest indication of in- 
telligence; and yet this is the page which is written and 
edited and is set aside as the woman's column exclusively, 
of interest to no one else, and therefore of the greatest in- 
terest to her. Can you wonder that our feathers fall and 
that we are mortified and discomfited when we look upon 
that column? 

And what a comforting thought it is, too, that half the 
superiority man arrogates to himself is on account of 
that column. He judges us by what we are supposed to 
read. He finds us interested in pug dogs and collarettes, 
and immediately he looks down upon us from a lofty 
height. Is it any wonder that he assumes an air of 
tolerance toward us, and that when we be^ to talk about 
equal pay for equal work he is inclined to amuse us with 
a rattle or a bubble-pipe? 

Suppose that the editor of some great daily should some 
of these days have an inspiration, and as a result of it 
should open a new department headed " For Man's Eye," 
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This would presuppose that all the remainder of the paper 
was interesting to women alone, and could not be compre* 
hended by men. Suppose that this new department for 
men should be filled with information on the proper way 
to screw a monocle into its place so that the wearer could 
change expression without having to feel over his bosom 
afterwards for the monocle ; and with information, colunms 
of it, on the proper care of the complexion and the newest 
thing in the etiquette of cigarette ashes; and with long 
and serious discourses on ^^ Canes, and How to Suck Them 
Properly." Alas, fancy the sensation; and listen to the 
cry of indignation which would rend the heavens for this 
insult to mankind. For this new department, it would be 
said, could apply to none but the idiots, imbeciles and 
dudes, and men are not to be judged by these classes ; that 
men as a rule are intelligent, and capable of understand- 
ing any portion of a newspaper. Much would be said, no 
doubt, about the wanton insult of depreciating the whole 
race because there are unfortunately men of small intelli- 
gence. And in just the same degree is the woman's column 
an insult to the understanding of womanhood. There may 
be women who read through its inane waste, just as there 
may be — and doubtless are — ^women who read the society 
columns ; but women are surely not to be judged by these 
classes. 

And never was there a time when women could less bear 
to be depreciated. They have made a valiant struggle 
within the last generation or two, and have accomplished 
no little. There is no lack of names to which we might 
point with pride, if we so willed ; names like Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Greorge Eliot, Maria Mitchell, Emma Abbott, which 
shine star-like for all the world to see. And back of these 
is a multitude, generous, high-souled, noble women, women 
of broad reading and liberal culture, who are as thorou^ily 
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interested in the issues of the day and as weQ posted 
concerning them as any of their brothers could be. Added 
to this, they have won their way into nearly all the col- 
leges, and wherever they have gone they have made their 
masculine competitors look to their laurels. They have 
won their way into the professions ; and have found that 
the solemn round of thought upon their brows did not 
make them less gentle and worthy women. Quiet, womanly 
women are standing behind the counters of the pharmacies, 
compounding the prescriptions on which lives depend ; and 
no one can say they are not doing their work well. Women 
are handling the architect's pencil and the wood-carver's 
knife; and as fast as the day's dawn they are breaking 
into new fields; and wherever their work leads them it 
must be said of them that they do the work as well as 
men are capable of doing it. And yet, with the woman- 
hood of the land showing such a breadth and depth of 
culture, the daily paper still brings out the little woman's 
column, with its direction for carrying pug dogs, and with 
its etiquette of visiting cards. 

But after all, let us be careful of one thing. Let us 
not lay a single barrier in the way of any woman who 
fancies literature of that kind. If there is one of the 
sex who is desolated because she left two cards when she 
should have left one, let her study all the intricacies of 
the subject in the woman's department, and be correct and 
respectable from henceforth. If there be in all the land a 
single individual who is pining to know how to carry her 
dear little pug on his daily airings, give her the woman's 
column and let her be happy, while we offer up a fervent 
prayer that her tribe may not increase. Let the " woman's 
eye" to whom it is suited scan those fervid pages, but 
pray remember that this is not all of womankind* 
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SALMAGUNDI. 

The GdlrDal News is so wroth with Roger Q. Mills for 
pleading the cause of suffering Cuba, that it permits Snap 
Shots, or Slob Snots, not only to call him a coward — at 
a distance of 2,000 miles — ^but add insult to injury by 
couching the calumny in doggerel verse. Should Texas' 
senior Senator think worth while to employ his ^^ red 
blade of war " in the extirpation of pismires, there would 
be a rolling streak of dust from Dallas to Alaska's utter- 
most confines, raised by the masterly retreat of the News* 
Xenophon. 

• • ■ 

I HATS received the pros})ectus of 77^ CruciUe, a weekly 
paper soon to be launched at Paris, Tex., under the edi- 
torial management of Dr. Geo. M. Fortune, the minister 
who recently stirred the ultra-orthodox to mutiny by try- 
ing to teach them something. From the virulence with 
which these saintly souls assailed him, I feared for his 
personal safety; but it seems that he escaped without a 
tongue-boring or wheel-breaking, the super-sanctified hav- 
ing expended their " holy-zeal " in empty curses and harm- 
less calumny. Dr. Fortune made a great mistake in pre- 
suming to think while posing as an orthodox Baptist 
preacher. He should have realized that a man cannot 
ratiocinate in a Baptist pulpit without disturbing the 
the public peace and endangering his ministerial 
job. . Such a performance were sadly out of place 
— ^as de trop as a lecture on philosophy at a 
Mexican fandango. He should have been content to chew 
his tongue and take up collections for the missionary cause, 
to holler with his mouth open and calumniate the Icoko- 
cukST, to cuss out the saloons and Catholics, to make 
pastoral calls on the good-looking sisters and wrestle with 
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fhem in prayer while their hubbies were out hustling in 
divers unchristian ways for the family hash. A Baptist 
don't want to think; he just wants to believe — and take 
a bath. If he should think he couldn't believe, and if he 
didn't believe he'd be danmed. That's why the Paris Bap- 
tists considered that Dr. Fortune was an emissary of the 
devil who was trying to film-flam them out of their faith 
and fling them into hell-fire. I don't wonder that all the 
rubber-necked females and goode-headed he-males of his 
congregation swooped down upon him with the fury of the 
Hellenic Harpies. The Baptist church always has a num- 
ber of highly interesting heretic hunts on hand. It is 
forever getting into trouble through ministers who ima- 
gine that their heads were made for thought as well as 
for the eHiissicm of sound. Its patience is sorely tried by 
these contumacious preachers. I suggest that it protect 
itself by having the heads of all candidates for Baptist 
pulpits examined by aid of the X-Ray. The presence of 
a spoonful of gray matter, or the slightest suspicion of 
mental activity should exclude the candidate. In this 
way such heretics as Dr. Portune could be kept out of the 
fold in the interest of the true faith, and the salvation of 
the rubber-necks and goose-heads aforesaid assured. 
Messrs. J. M. Fort and Word H. Mills will be Dr. For- 
tune's editorial associates on 7^ Crucible, I do not 
understand that the paper is to be an apostle of un- 
belief, of animalistic materialism, but rather of that 
higher spirituality and broader religion which depends 
not upon doubtful tradition nor concerns itself with the 
evidential value of alleged miracles As a co-worker in 
this field, which lies between the unclean Hinnom of dogma 
and the solf atara of denial — ^between those who have hob- 
nobbed with God and read his inmost thoughts, and those 
who have never heard his '* still small voice " like >t •Mom- 
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non note in the penetralia of their souls, not felt his 
presence steal round them like a subtle perfume — ^the 
IcoNOCi^sT extends the hand of fellowship. It warns its 
contemporary, however that it is entering no Eden, all 
whose paths are peace. It will be denounced as atheistical 
though its whole existence be a Gloria in Excelsis. Deo, 
and accused of blaspheming the Almighty whenever it 
criticizes one of his unworthy ministers. If it ever says 
belly or bowels it will be accused of obscenity by people 
who compel their little daughters to read an unexpurgated 
Bible, and debarred from homes where papers carrying 
ads. for syphilitic nostrums and abortion pills, reeking 
with the rotten details of dirty divorce trials and brutal 
rapes, have free entree. About two-thirds of the Texas 
papers will seek to solidify themselves with the pharisees, 
whose parasites they are, by puking upon it; but it will 
soon learn that, while unpleasant as Chinese stink-pots, 
they are equally powerless. The Crucible — I like the 
name. Our religion and politics, our science and litera- 
ture should oft be run through a crucible, that the dross 
may be purged away and only the pure metal remain. 

• . • 

Spencer Hutchings, of Houston, sends me a newspaper 
clipping reciting that he ^' has received his commission in 
the staff corps of the T. V. G. with the rank of major.'* 
The majah writes: "You say in your paper that you 
often wondered what I was created for. I send you this 
clipping to show you what my governor thinks of me. I 
am a chairman of the Democratic party of this county 
too ! " At last the mystery is solved ! The Lord created 
Spencer to guide with his transcendent genius the Harris 
County Democracy in the path of glory, and to protect 
with the might of his good right arm the state from armed 
invasions Completely panoplied as a T. Y. 6. majah. 
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he weighs 87 pounds, 6 ounces, and looms up in the field 
of war like another Ajax defying the Jersey lightning. A 
Marcus TuUius in the forum and a Hamilcar in the field, 
he is marching on to immortality side-by-side with the 
Texas Jeanne d'Arc, Col. Rebecca Merlindy Johnsing, to 
the soul-stirring rub-a-dub of John Sessums' drum, while 
in the middle distance may be seen the gleaming bayonets 
and silver-plated camp-kettles of Houston's Light Guard. 
Charge, Spencer charge ! On Rebecca on ! If the British 
lion ever looks upon that formidable array it will try to 
crawl head-first into a gopher-hole. If the Russian bear 
should catch a glimpse of Majah Hutchings swinging the 
awful snickersnee, of Kunnel Johnsing shaking her flaming 
brand, it will vanish into the rising sun while its tail waves 
a truce to the Texas titans. All hail Majah Hutchings ! 

Mit unser Macht ist nichts gethan. 
Wir sind gar bald verloren : 
Es streut't fur uns der rechte Mann, 
Den Grott selbst hat erkoren! 



Rev. W. 6. Templeton, of Dallas, wants Sunday news- 
papers suppressed because, among other evils, they ** vio- 
late the law of decency.'^ Right you are, dear brother* 
They likewise violate public intelligence. But we cannot 
abolish all things which controvert the canons of decency 
and common-sense, else the Dallas Pastors Association 
would go ^* glimmering through the dream of things that 
were." We must suffer the Sunday newspaper to exist as 
antidote for the Sunday sermon — on the principle of 
iimUia iimUibus curantur, if you know what that means. 
Brer Templeton, in sloshing around like a runaway comet 
between the zenith and nadir of infinitude, occasionaDy 
stumbles upon a fact; but it happens so seldom that he 
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would confer a lasting favor on the community by corking 
himself with a nail keg. God in his inscrutable wisdom 
saw proper to give him a mentality that does not coordi- 
nate with his mouth. He rumbles and ratiocinates on a 
16-to-l ratio. He is fast becoming almost as great a 
nuisance as the turgidity of ** Aunt Hetty's Ted,'* or Doc. 
Seasholes' riotous rodomontade. He should fight the win- 
ner of the Corbett-Fitzsimmons mill by telephone. 

^ ^ m 

FROM THE GODS TO THE GUTTER. 

ETHELYN UfiSUE HUSTON. 

When Idaho gave to her women authority to entangle 
their fingers in the intricacies of the wheels within wheels 
of ' political machinery, they pictured golden pivots of 
pure motives cleansed for all time from political ambition 
and private greed, upon which should turn the circles of 
new eras, gorgeous as suns, unalloyed as the grains of 
virgin gold hid in the bosom of their mother state. 

They saw the holiness of their sex enter aa a spirit 
into the currupt stream of political intrigue and make all 
clean. 

They heard the piean of angels soaring triumphant over 
the whisper of bribe and curse of threat. They felt their 
foot upon the head of the snake and their up-raised arm 
in a cloud of doves with wings silvered in the fairness of 
a new dawn. 

And all of this is very lovely — ^if their dreams come 
true. 

When the technicality of the law was the last link to 
be broken from their fair wrists, they hung in breathless 
sileno^ upon the words falling from the lips of the counsel 
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for and against. And to the impartial auditor, there was 
a vein of comedy in the verbal battle, as Atty. Gen'l Par- 
sons sternly denounced the right of suffrage while per- 
sonally strongly in favor of it, and Counsel Borah as 
eloquently pleaded for the rights of the new woman while 
mentally praying the gods to strengthen his learned oppo- 
nent with the eloquence of Cicero and the might of 
Lucullas. 

The women won and now the world waits. •* Purify 
politics? — ^purify hades!" says one of their censors, only 
he didn't say hades. And we look back and what do we 
see? Women entered business and the professions and in 
each she found a shoulder to shoulder struggle, where she 
received the business and professional recognition due 
associates and colleagues, but that only. She purified 
neither the one nor the other. 

In politics she may influence to a certain degree, but 
it is cleaning an Augean stable with a feather duster. 
But a percentage of the women will enter the arena and it 
is a percentage too small to tip the scales. This is not 
said in disapproval, for the attempt is most pure in its 
conception and most admirable. But if woman would 
reform politics she must first reform mankind, and if she 
would do that let her look back eighteen centuries, and 
she will see the lonely and desolate figure oJF a Nazarene 
with empty arms outstretched and bleeding limbs and 
ashen face. He would have reformed mankind and they 
spat upon him and left him, upon his silenced lips the 
** dry dust of dead endeavor." 

We are not a grateful people. The Christ, whether 
divinity or mortal, at least gave us a tender and gracious 
teaching and we crucified him. Genius is starved, then we 
pile marble and laurel on its dead breast. Neither are we 
wiser and better than centuries ago when Rome died in a 
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blaze of profligate glory, 'mid laughter and song and the 
perfume of wine-drenched rose. We have lost the poetry 
and tragedy and magnificence of that royal age and in- 
stead are meaner, narrower and shallower. We lack its 
dignity while we have improved little, if at all, upon its 
morality. We have grown hypocritical, sanctimonious 
and very vulgar. We turn with burning cheeks from 
Roman history and shriek with laughter at Yette Guil- 
bert. 

We have buried Charlotte Cushman and Kemble and 
Siddons, and Joe Jefferson's silvered head, bowed with the 
burden of many years, wanders among the provinces be- 
cause New York will have none of him. And we who loved 
him, feel a tightening at the throat as we picture the poor, 
bewildered eyes and the faltering voice : " If my dog 
Schneider vas here he vould know me ! " — for the latter 
century turns from him as from a stranger and his fail- 
ing voice is drowned in the roar of applause that greets 
the Barrison sisters. From genius that touched the stars 
we have turned to obscenity born in the gutter. 

Our age gives us neither Homer nor Shakespeare nor 
Beethovon nor Mozart. In their stead, we crowd to see 
semi-nude women in living pictures and wildly applaud the 
scum of France in songs we dare not translate into English. 

The political field is but a part of the whole. I much 
fear it is beyond our modern Jeans d'Ara And our 
Lincolns are dead* 
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THE SINGLE TAX. 

IS IT A PANACEA FOE POVERTY? 

The advocates of the Single Tax on land values are the 
only politico-economic reformers who have attempted to 
fully meet the unsatisfactory industrial conditions with 
which we are confronted, the only ones who seem to realize 
that the disease is fundamental and therefore, beyond the 
reach of any tariff edulcorant or monetary emollient. 
They alone appear to comprehend the self-evident truth 
that, no matter what may be our exchange media, the 
political complexion of congress and president, and our 
poKcy regarding imports, the rich and poor must con- 
tinue to drift further apart until a radical change is ef- 
fected in our industrial system itself. This, together with 
the fact that Henry George, the chief exponent of the 
Single Tax, is the ablest man of his time, should secure 
for the theory a courteous consideration. The man who 
dissents from the political doctrines of Gladstone, the 
religious teachings of Cardinal Manning, or the economic 
theories of Henry George, should do so with becoming 
diffidence. One of the most discouraging signs of the 
times is the decay of that spirit of reverence with which 
men of genius were once regarded. While the worst of 
democracies is preferable to the best of monarchies, gov- 
ernment by the people has its inherent and ineradicable 
drawback. A political system in which ** everybody is good 
as anybody" unmuzzles brawling ineptitude and gives 
tacit encouragement to impudence. Instead of a bump of 
reverence, the American Zeitgeist has a hollow in its 
head. Nescience insults Knowledge, the people stone the 
Prophets of Progress and bow down before such political 
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thugB as Hanna, such economic doodlebugs as Atkinson. 
The blind lead the blind, and with blare of partisan 
trumpets and noisy polemical clamor, both go over the 
brink. To accept unquestioned the ipse diant of any man, 
however wise, were intellectual slavery ; but those who can 
oppose nothing better than the idle jeers of raucous 
throats to the thunders of Omnipotence should avoid theo- 
machy. In the presence of such men as Quesnay, Turgot 
and Greorge, the opponents of the Single Tax should re- 
member that they are peeping about the huge legs of in- 
tellectual titans. We are all vitally interested, did we but 
know it, not in proving the Single Tax theorem wise or 
unwise, but in determining its true economic status — de- 
ciding in all candor whether it be indeed a Nehustan lifted 
up in the industrial wilderness upon which we may look 
and live. The lessons of history — ^ philosophy teaching 
by example" — ^proclaim that there is danger ahead; that 
the many will not always consent to want while others 
waste; that some relief must be had, and that soon, else 
our laws, our liberties, our civilization itself, cannot be 
long preserved. The man who points the way to such 
relief is our greatest benefactor — does more to promote 
the moral and material well-being of mankind than have 
all the priests and prophets from Melchizedek to the 
present day. The man who makes it possible for all to 
earn a comfortable livelihood removes the efficient cause of 
poverty and crime. We know from sad experience, oft 
repeated, that the great political parties are contending 
over carefully cooked-up " issues ^ rather than important 
economic ideas ; that tariff and currency juggling are but 
as the beating of Chinese tom-toms to avert an eclipse. 
After years of patient research, Mr. George offers what 
he insists is a radical and sufficient remedy for our indus- 
trial ilk. Every man capable of understanding what is 
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for his own best interest will sincerely hope that the 
remedy offered will prove equal to the emergency; but if 
it will not, it were well that we should know it quickly 
that we may cast about for wiser methods of bettering 
our bad condition. Next to knowing how to do a thing 
is knowing how not to do it. The people are now sitting 
in judgment on the Single Tax, and as a court is more 
apt to render an equitable decision after hearing all that 
can be urged by counsel for and against, I beg to sub- 
mit what appear to me a few legitimate objections. The 
role of advocatus diaboltLS^ like that of heavy villain in 
the play, while unpopular, is absolutely necessary. I had 
intended to make, in this issue, an exhaustive analysis of 
the Single Tax; but want of space confines me to a 
cursory examination of a few salient features. As the 
IcoNoci^ST probably reaches many who do not habitually 
read Single Tax literature, and the determination of truth 
is my only object, I cheerfully offer Mr. George the use 
of my columns for rejoinder. 

... 
It is the theory of Mr. George that landlordism is the 
curse of this country — ^that the enormous wealth of the 
few and the pitiable poverty of the many are chiefly due 
to monopoly of natural resources. In his opinion, the 
landowner appropriates all the fruits of labor in excess of 
what it can produce on land which, by reason of sterility 
or undesirable location, has no commercial value. The 
improvement in machinery and consequent multiplication 
of the laborer's productive power but enhances in equal 
ratio the price he must pay for access to the natural re- 
sources of the earth. He would abate this monopoly by 
transferring land values from the individual to the com- 
munity, and compel the landholder to pay rent to the 
government in proportion to the desirability of his hold- 
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ings, such rent to be taken in lieu of all other forms of 
taxation. He urges that as all men are bom with an 
equal right to the land, private ownership is a violation 
of natural law; that as the community, rather than the 
individual, creates land value, it may, with perfect equity, 
appropriate it. The effect of such a system would, in his 
opinion, be to compel the release of unused land, thus 
affording to all easier access to the bounties of nature, 
thereby enhancing the production of wealth and effecting 
a more equitable distribution. Such in nuce, is Single 
Tax, which has become almost a religion with thousands of 
intelligent people, who see therein not only a remedy for 
our industrial ills, but the mandate of Divinity. 

• • • 

In my opinion, the Single Tax is the antithesis of a 
paradox — apparently true, but really absurd. To say 
that all men are bom with an equal right to natural re- 
sources is to state a general truth; but one of no more 
practical importance, either in ethics or economics, than 
that the sky is blue or water is wet. We do not recognize 
God in our constitution, nor can we safely recognize him 
in our economics. God is all-wise, God made man, man is 
a land-animal. From these premises it follows, as an illa- 
tive consequence, that whatsoever abridges his free access 
to the land is, to that extent, an abrogation of his natural 
rights and an insult to Omniscience. The same all-wise 
God made the panther, and the panther is a carnivorous 
animal; therefore, it has a natural, an inalienable right, 
to kiU and devour anything, from a cotton-tail to a Single- 
Taxer. Mr. George complains that critics of his system 
lose sight of fundamentals— are confused and misled by 
the complexities of modem society ; yet there is one great 
fundamental which he has not yet found. Man is a 
gregarious, not an anchoretic animal. Society is both 
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natural and necessary ; but it can in nowise exist without 
a material abridgment of the ^^ natural rights " of the 
individuaL Labor must be applied to land before it will 
jield subsistence, and to apply it profitably requires 
organization. While land is the creation of God, the 
social organism is the creation of man, in which the 
newcomer can plead no natural rights. He is entitled only 
to such place therein as he earns. Mr. George complains 
that all land titles are founded in force and fraud — ^that 
not one of them can be traced back to the Creator. Quite 
true; but it is by force and fraud that man dominate the 
lower animals, which have as good a ^^ natural right " as 
himself to the enjoyment of life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. It is by force and fraud that he makes the 
horse to carry him, the cow to feed him and keep his 
babes from between the ravenous jaws of such wild beasts 
as seek to exercise their " natural rights." Self-preserva- 
tion is the first law of all things that live, from the mite 
floating in a sunbeam, to civilized men and nations of men. 
It is the basic principle of all law ; hence it is idle to com- 
plain that meum et tuum is a decree of force. Were Mr. 
George and I set adrift upon the ocean or lost in the 
desert, the hour would soon come when the stronger, 
whether because of brawn or cunning, would devour the 
other. For the same reason that the white man deposed 
the Indian landlord, and the American the British, Mr. 
George would have society depose the individual. Re- 
pulsive and unchristian though it be, the law of progres- 
sive life is the survival of the fittest, and the inevitable 
correlative of that law is the paramount right of the 
strongest. Deny it, and you make England a den of 
savages and America a desert. But discussing the ethics 
or economics, like discussing forms of baptism, is a species 
of mental calisthenics that winnows no corn. We need 
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concern ourselves only with the probable effect of the 
Single Tax system. 

• • • ' 

I do not plead that landlordism is never an evil; it is 
frequently an outrage. Because a flying Dutchman, who 
wore the same undershirt the year 'round and subsisted by 
rat catching, chanced to make his roost on Manhatten 
Island, his worthless spawn — ^whose syphilitic carcasses 
are not worth a cent a pound for soap grease — are per- 
mitted to squat on their hunkers and compel industry to 
pour into their coffers the greater portion of its product ; 
but before condemning our land system in toto, it were 
well to inquire whether this be the rule or the exception. 
Nor must we forget man's fallibility; that every law he 
has framed and every system he has devised have wrought 
occasional injury and injustice. Nor must the Single 
Taxer forget — ^what is most difficult for any man to re- 
member — ^that he, too, is fallible, and taking issue with 
the cumulative wisdom of the world. We find, on examina- 
tion, that while a few have been enormously enriched by 
the increase of land values to which they contributed little, 
many who contributed much have become impoverished; 
that the American landowner, collectively considered, in- 
stead of being an all-devouring octopus, receives but a 
beggarly return on his investment. We find that there has 
never been a time since the organization of this govern- 
ment when the " unearned increment," of which we hear 
so much, and which Mr. George proposes to confiscate for 
the public benefit, would pay the taxes laid upon the land ! 
By ** unearned increment " I mean — and understand Mr. 
George to mean — ^the increase in market value of landed 
property. Take the land tax that has been paid during 
the past 100 years, compound it annually at the prevail- 
ing commercial rate, subtract the present market value 
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of every foot of American soil exclusive of improvements, 
and you'll have enough left to buy aU the royal veriliin 
of Europe. Government is already taking the ^^ unearned 
increment," and taking it twice told ; hence, instead of the 
landlord being a leech on society, society is a leech on the 
landlord. Of course the landlord as landlord produces 
nothing; the mulct is taken from the product of labor as 
applied to land. The owner of a railway, a factory or a 
million gold dollars produces nothing as owner, the in- 
crement arising solely from use. Land must yield the 
owner a rental somewhat in excess of taxes and cost of 
superintendence, else he would release it. Rent is simply 
interest paid upon land values by the user. As the earth 
was evidently made for the use of all, is that system de- 
fensible which enables one man to compel another to pay 
him for using any part thereof? As the community 
creates land value, may it not properly confiscate it? Let 
us see: I move far beyond the confines of civilization and 
there make myself a home. Other settlers follow until 
there is a conununity of a hundred families. Men congre- 
gate for mutual aid and society, and my land becomes the 
center of the settlement, and therefore the most desirable. 
Homes spring up around me in an ever-widening circle. 
When we have driven off the Indians and slaughtered the 
wild beasts ; when we have become sufficiently numerous to 
maintain a blacksmith and a doctor, a schoolmaster and a 
preacher, and are beginning to enjoy somewhat of the 
sweets of civilization, Mr. George concludes to make his 
home among us. But he is not willing to take his place 
in the outer circle — ^he wants to get in the center. As I 
am growing old and can no longer use all my land, I offer 
to part with a " forty " for a consideration. Or I will 
lease him the land for a sum which, in the opinion of 
homeseekers, marks the difference between its desirability 
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and that of the best land still open to settlement. Mr. 
George demands to see my title to the land — signed by the 
Almighty and countersigned by the Savior ! He tells me 
that, being a land-animal as well as I, he has an equal 
right of access to the earth. He assures me that the de- 
sirability of my land is due to the presence of the com- 
munity, and that the benefits received and contributed by 
the new settler are coequal. He secures the passage of a 
law confiscating all ground rent, and thus begins where 
I leave off after the isolation, dangers and trials of half 
a life-time! The land-value of a community having 1,000 
industrious citizens may or may not be doubled by the in- 
flux of 1,000 immigrants. How much would the addition 
of a thousand worthless niggers add to the desirability of 
land on Fifth Avenue? Why, the bottom would drop out 
of values ! Land values do not depend so much on density 
as upon character of population. 

... 
But granting that private ownership is indefensible 
from an ethical standpoint : It is in existence, and it now 
remains to be seen to what extent it despoils labor. Rent 
is appropriated by the owner, whether he use or lease. 
In 1890 the estimated market value of all American land, 
together with the improvements thereon, was 39 billions. 
These improvements constituted everything adscititious, 
from the buildings of New York City to the barbed-wire 
fence around a Texas ranch; hence we may reasonably 
conclude that the value of the land alOne did not exceed 
25 billions. This at 4 per cent, rental would yield a 
billion dollars — and we have billion dollar congresses! 
That land values do not yield an average return of 3 per 
cent., will appear on a moment's consideration. For vari- 
ous reasons land is the form of investment most popular 
with the people. It is usually considered safest, and the 
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veriest tyro in economics knows that investment considered 
safest yields the smallest increment. Thus, government 
can borrow money at 2^ and great corporations at 3 to 
4, while private individuals must pay from 5 to 15. A 
certain dignity and additional political privileges pertain 
to landownership. You can sell a man land that has not 
budged a peg in value for 50 years, and which he knows 
will not yield him 3 per cent, above his taxes, when you 
cannot borrow his money on giltedge security at 6. Banks 
may break, merchants fail, corporations collapse and gov- 
ernment be subverted, but the land is always in evidence. 
It can neither bum up nor blow away. The earliest 
economists noted that landowners were content with smaller 
returns than any other class of investors. Most men are 
earth-hungry, desire to possess land for possession's sake 
— ^to feel that upon this mundane sphere there is a spot 
where they are absolute master. Here in Waco it is much 
cheaper to rent than to own a home ; yet men are eager as 
ever for the shade of their own vine and the shelter of 
their own roof. The-great iSnanciers have ever considered 
the soil as the poorest possible investment. The mortgage 
companies do not want land. When they slip a segment 
of the earth's surface from under you in lieu of money 
loaned, they throw it on the market. Were the landlord 
the chief of robbers, they would gobble up all the realty 
they could get. They do not appear to care to " monopo- 
lize natural resburces " and compel the slave of toil to give 
up his last groschen or ** get off the earth." The great 
money lords will buy bonds at 2^ to 3 per cent., when 
in every state hard-pressed landlords are offering to sell 
at a sacrifice. If the man who wants the use of land, 
whether to plant hogs or grow a business block, will lease 
and loan his money — ^will pay rent and draw interest — ^he 
will save it five times in six. You can get at least 6 per 
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cent, for your money and dodge taxation, while not one 
acre in a dozen nets the owner so much. Granting that the 
average ground rent is 8 per cent., 750 millions is the 
annual toll taken by the landlord from labor. An enor- 
mous sum, 'tis true; but not an ounce in the pound, a gill 
in the gallon, an inch in the yard of the annual product 
of the people, hence it cannot be the all-eiScient cause of 
labor's rags and wretchedness. It must be borne in mind 
that the foregoing figures include the rent accruing to the 
owner through personal use of his own property. It in- 
cludes the rent of the land I occupy and use, as well as 
the rent I take of my tenants. Few people draw a proper 
distinction between the landlord and the capitalist — be- 
tween what is paid for the use of natural resources and 
what is paid for the use of man-created wealth. This con- 
fusion arises from the fact that the capitalist is usually 
to some extent a landlord, the landlord to some extent a 
capitalist. What is paid for the use of improvements is 
properly interest. 

The three factors in the production of wealth are land, 
labor and capital. The latter may properly be classed as 
a factor, as without it man is reduced to primitive methods 
of production. The landlord increases in wealth but 
slowly, labor is often on the verge of starvation, but the 
capitalist is able to give Bradley-Martin balls and buy 
dukes for his daughters. This argues that he despoils the 
other two factors of production. How does he do this? 
Much as Joseph, the first monopolist of whom history 
makes mention despoiled the ancient Egyptians. He has 
cornered, if not the subsistence of the country, what 
amounts to the same thing. He is master of our tools of 
trade — of the money, machinery and transportation facili- 
ties. No matter how much land and muscle you may have, 
without the cooperation of capital you cannot profitably 
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produce. It is an easy matter to obtain the use of land ; 
the trouble is to obtain the use of capital. The Single 
Taxers insist that but for this dog-in-the-manger of a 
landlord, labor would quickly create such an abundance 
of capital that its use could be had for the asking; that it 
would be humbled by the law of supply and demand. From 
1850 to 1890 the per capita of wealth in this country 
trebled ; yet there was never a time when the landlord and 
the laborer were more at the mercy of the capitalist. 
Change in methods of production — the substitution of the 
costly factory for the shoemaker's awl and hammer, the 
cable-car for the meek-eyed mule, the lightning express 
for the lumbering stagecoach — ^has enhanced the demand 
for capital faster than it has been produced. Not only has 
this change from the simple to the complex opened new 
avenues for the employment of capital, but made it possible 
for it to control production and prices, to fix the land rent 
and the wage rate ! The capitalist was of comparatively 
small importance when each community was a microcosm, 
its breadstufFs supplied by its own farmers, its manufac- 
tures the product of its own independent artisans ; but the 
world is now practically at the mercy of transportation 
companies, manufacturing syndicates, monetary combines 
— ^Dives juggles the markets of the earth and plays the 
antipodes against each other. The independent entre- 
preneur must pay wages, rent for land occupied and in- 
terest on capital invested, and this from what is left of 
the selling price of his product after the transportation 
companies and factors have taken toll. If the transpor- 
tation companies interested in the ^^ long haul " fail to 
freeze him out, and the interest does not eat him up, the 
trust that affects his particular line takes him in hand 
and Standard Oils him — crushes him by cutting prices be- 
low a living profit, and then recoups at the expense of his 
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customers. The American farmer must sell at a price fixed 
in Liverpool, buy at one fixed by American combines, and 
what he has left is sopped up by the interest on his mort- 
gage and by taxes levied to educate the brats of beggars, 
pay preachers $5 a minute to make legislative prayers, and 
mugwumps like Bayard $17,500 per annum to misrepre- 
sent him abroad. 

• • . 

How would the Single Tax a£Ford people easier access 
to the earth — enable them to so multiply capital that it 
beg for employment? Under the present system when you 
have acquired a piece of land it is exchangeable wealth, 
enables you to command any other form of wealth in the 
world. If you exchange gold or labor for land you can 
exchange land for gold or labor ; and wherein is the giving 
of value for value any more to be decried than the giving 
of nothing for nothing? I am told that if one does not 
have to purchase land he may put his capital or labor in 
improvements. Quite true; but he may do that as well 
under lease from the private owner as under lease from the 
government. If a change from private to public landlord- 
ism would reduce the rent, that were a point in favor of 
the poor; but if it does this how will it compel the release 
of land now held for speculative purposes? If we are to 
meet all governmental charges, both general and local, 
from ground rent, and it amounts now to but 750 millions, 
it must be doubled instead of reduced. And how will the 
man who cannot pay $5 an acre rent, manage to pay 
$10? True, he will be relieved of all other taxation, both 
direct and indirect; but will this offset a raise of $5 an 
acre on a forty-acre farm? The tenant pays very little 
direct taxes. By chewing gum €uid drinking Prohibition 
"peruna" he can avoid the excise. He is not likely to 
impart many luxuries from foreign lands. The direct, 
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internal revenue and tariff tax may touch him annually for 
$10, while a raise in rent of even $1 an acre on a cotton- 
patch he can plow with one pair o' mules, would fleece 
him of $40. Is that making any Progress out of Poverty? 
For years past farmers who are out of debt — who are their 
own laborers and landlords — have been able to save but 
little, even with the ** unearned increment " thrown in as 
lagniappe. I recently visited Illinois — ^the " Garden 
State " — ^and there found many freehold farmers in worse 
condition than they were five-and-twenty years ago ; plenty 
of urban property, upon which stiff taxes had been paid 
for two generations, that would not bring as much as when 
I was a boy. Everybody must pay rent under the new 
dispensation, a rent sufficient for all needs of govern- 
ment. I much fear a new and greater Coxey's army would 
soon march on Washington, and do something more des- 
perate than get on the grass. Imagine Mr. Gkorge going 
forth to expostulate with the exasperated people— -explain- 
ing that inasmuch as all wealth comes from the land, the 
burden of government must fall upon the land, and that it 
were cheaper and better that it be direct in its incidence. 
The entire army of malcontents could not confute his argu- 
ment; and I don't believe it would try it — ^until after the 
inquest. I opine that Mr. George has refined his logic too 
far for any practical purpose in assuming that land is the 
source of all wealth. Technically this is true; but only 
technically. One great trouble with the Single Taxers is 
their ambition to save the country by the science of defini- 
tion. Logomachy will never make two pieces of pie to 
grow in place of one sunburned potato. The product of 
the land is, for the most part, merely potential wealth. 
The taxes taken by government are estimated in money, 
but are in reality a portion of labor's annual product. 
They are so many pounds of sugar and soap, so many bar- 
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rels of molasses and bourbon, so many watches and wagons. 
The raw material for all these things comes from the soil, 
and they are made on the earth's surface, to be sure ; but 
while the prime factors in the production of a $10 log are 
labor and land the prime factors in its transmutation into 
a $500 suit of furniture are capital and labor. Govern- 
ment might as well ask a horse for furniture as to require 
it of the land and the logger. They have not produced 
any furniture; they have only produced a log. Mr. 
Greorge's government would resemble the country editor 
who's trying to run a paper on cord-wood and cabbage. 
But the land occupied by the furniture factory would be 
taxed ! Quite true ; but a factory producing a million dol- 
lars' worth of goods per annum may occupy land of less 
value than a 10-acre farm. The man who produces 6 
bales of cotton may pay more rent than the man who 
manufactures 500 into muslin. Mr. George is going to the 
wrong place for this revenue. But he is a professing Chris- 
tian, and doubtless thoroughly scriptural, for the Bible 
says that ** from him who hath not shall be taken even 
that which he hath." You may theorize until the cows 
come home, but you cannot extract sunbeams from cucum- 
bers nor blood from turnips. Taxation being but a toll 
taken from the product of each, government may appro- 
priate a part of the farmer's potatoes, but cannot pull his 
leg for a piano. Without land to produce raw material, 
there could be no wealth; ergo, land is the source of all 
wealth and the one proper subject for taxation. Without 
rain the land would be steril; but for the ocean there would 
be no rain ; ergo, the ocean is the source of all wealth, and 
will please step up to the captain's office and settle. 

. • • 

Wealth consists of things adapted by labor to the wants 
of man. It is upon the brawn and brain of the human 
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race that society, government, rests. The land, like the 
atmosphere, like time and space, is merely an incidental, 
economically considered. You can no more tax the land 
than you can t£UE the moon, which, like the ^^ cat " of the 
Single Taxers, is by no means where it appears to be, the 
line of vision being oblique. I may have 50,000 acres of 
land, and all the tax-chasers this side of Sheol cannot col- 
lect 50 cents from it. They can confiscate a portion of 
what labor produces thereon. If it produces nothing they 
can fine me for possessing it; but to meet this mulct I've 
got to produce — or steal — something desired by others. 
Ever since I can remember this country has been full of 
people who were ** land poor " — ^people who were working 
themselves to death to pay taxes on land that nobody 
seemed to have any use for. Millions of dollars are paid 
into the treasury every year by holders of unused land — 
unused simply because nobody will buy or lease. Under 
the George system all taxes will be taken off idle land and 
placed on that in use. Why does fertile land often lie 
idle in states like Ohio and Illinois? Rent so high nobody 
can afford to pay it? Oh no! We have seen that it is 
cheaper for a man to rent land than to own it. Idle land 
presses for employment just as do capital and labor. 
When its owner cannot get much, he will take little. Rent 
can never remain exorbitant in a community where there 
is always considerable idle land. It would undoubtedly 
do so if one man, or a syndicate of men, owned the earth. 
In that case the landlord would dictate to both capital 
and labor ; but such a condition does npt, never did, never 
can exist except in the uneasy dreams of the Single Taxers. 
I defy any man to organize a landlords' league sufficiently 
powerful to raise the average ground rent one iota in a 
single American state. ^^ Land monopoly ! " What is a 
monopoly? It is, says Webster, ^* exclusive possession/' 
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Who has exclusive possession of the earth? Nobody. 
Some millions of people, each acting independently and for 
his individual interest, own the arable land of America — 
and to the south of us, a few hours, sail from New York, 
Galveston and San Francisco, is a vast and fertile conti- 
nent where land may be had for the asking. True, it is 
not provided with macadamized streets and cable-cars. 
There is no great Baptist university or ** reservation '* 
within easy reach. It is wellnigh as wild as was Virginia 
when our ancestors struggled in there from everywhere. 
If the Single Taxers will migrate thither and take chances 
with the Aborigines, British and other wild beasts for a 
century or so, I will not question the right of their de- 
scendants to charge newcomers somewhat for the privi- 
lege of enjoying the blessings of a civilization founded by 
their fathers. If the world were peopled up to something 
like its ability to sustain life, Mr. George's system would 
deserve more serious consideration; but the landowners 
cannot grievously oppress labor or dictate to capital until 
they form an effective ** combine," or the demand for land 
exceeds the supply. Can high wages exist when the supply 
of labor exceeds the demand? Can high rents exist when 
there are not men enough living to utilize half the land? 
Is population increasing so rapidly that we need take 
thought for the future? During the present century there 
has been a vast gain in America, but a marked decline 
in many foreign countries. London has risen, but Baby- 
lon has fallen. San Francisco and Sydney are of the 
present, but Memphis and Palmyra are of the past. Not 
for ages hence will the fears of Malthus be realized, nor 
will the great-grandsons of Henry George live to see a 
** monopoly of land." It is idle to urge that the poor can- 
not emigrate from where land is dear to where it is either 
cheap or free, for it is ever the poor who do emigrate. 
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America has been peopled by the poor. Wonderful im- 
provements in transportation facilities are rendering the 
people eyer more mobile. The iron horse and the steam- 
ship are rapidly bringing the most distant part of the 
earth within reach of the markets, thereby rendering 
monopoly of natural resources more difficult — steadily in- 
creasing the power of the capitalist at the expense of the 
landlord* 

• • • 

I have called the Single Tax the religion of its devotees ; 
but they have evidently not yet formulated it into an exact 
dogma. Their editors and apostles explain it differently, 
while of the hundreds of letters I have received on the 
subject, scarce any two agree in their confession of faith. 
I will give a couple of extracts, selected at random. Mr. 
R. S. McMahon writes me from New Iberia, la. : 

When Waco was a Crossroad Town was rent the para- 
mount question? No! While there was less wealth pro- 
duced per capita than now, the share which went to labor 
and capital was both proportionately and actually greater 
than now, and the share which the landowner (as land- 
owner) was able to exact, was trifling as compared with 
rents in Waco, to-day. Was not interest higher when 
Waco was young? and is not interest always higher in 
young communities? Were not wages higher then, than 
now? 

Mr. A. Freeland writes me from Waco: 

Says the common laborer, squatting on free land: at 
the margin of production can produce $1 per day: He 
pays no rent, it is all his. On the cheapest owned land, 
by reason of roads, nearness to neighbors and markets, he 
produces $1.10 per day, but 10 cents goes for the rent. 
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On $10 per acre land labor produces $1.20 per day, but, 
on account of superior advantages, pays 20 cents rent. 
On $100 per acre land he pays 30 cents. On $100,000 
per acre land he produces $1.60 per day and pays 60 cents 
rent, leaving in each instance and on all grades of land, 
$1 per day above rent. 

According to one writer, the laborer is infinitely better 
off on free or cheap than on dear land; according to the 
other, his reward is the same whether he occupy ^^free 
land at the margin of production" or that valued at 
$100,000 per acre. Mr. Freeland is clearly in the wrong; 
Mr. McMahon only partially in the right. The man 
occupying land having no conmiercial value is troubled 
with neither rent nor taxes. He can produce as much as 
the occupant of land worth $100 per acre, but it re- 
quires more labor to market his product. He will over- 
come this inconvenience as far as possible by turning his 
bulkier products into live stock. He will earn less and 
save more than the man more happily situated; but his 
gain in wealth will mark the discomforts of his isolation. 
It is the price he must pay for the lack of society, schools, 
churches and the thousand and one things that make life 
worth the living. He cannot attend the meeting of the 
Single Tax League nor see Lillian Russell ride the ele- 
phant. A man must in some manner pay for all the con- 
veniences afforded by civilization; and it is the fact that 
money can be saved by foregoing them that entices men 
to " the margin of production " — ^makes of them pioneers. 
Mr. Freeland would " have his cake and eat it too.'* — 
When Waco was a " crossroads' town " its citizens were, 
to some extent, suffering the discomforts and reaping the 
profits of pioneers. They had poor educational facilities 
and worse streets than at present — ^if the latter be possible. 
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When they wanted to go to San Antonio or New Orleans, 
they had to mount Shanks' mares or straddle a mule. 
They had to take their mint juleps without ice and worry 
along without the Iconoclast to point the way. If 
" there was less wealth produced per capita," it was be- 
cause there was less capital — because our methods of pro- 
duction were more primitive. If wages were not higher on 
the frontier than in old civilizations, who would exchange 
the pleasures of the one for the perils of the other? In- 
terest is usually if not always higher in young communi- 
ties than in old, and for the very good reason that the 
great basis of credit, land values, is practically non-extant. 
The greater the risk, the higher the interest rate. As a 
frontier conununity develops into a populous state the 
interest rate falls because there is less risk, and rent 
rises — ^actually but not relatively — because all the new 
advantages and comforts must be paid for. The decline 
of the interest rate synchronously with the rise of rent 
is a favorite argument with the Single Taxers, but really 
one of their weakest. It is a case in which they see not 
only the " cat '* but a litter of kittens — ^but see 'em with 
their eyes shut. They forget that it has been but a 
little while since the original American colonies constituted 
the western frontier, could only tempt capital from Eur- 
ope by promise of large reward. When money is going 
begging in Boston at 4 and in Edinburgh at 8 per cent., 
Texas can scarce obtain it at 8. Why? Because our 
land values are still small, and we have a homestead law 
enacted by whining hypocrites as a fence for thieves, a 
citadel for fraud. How much has the interest rate fallen 
in the United States during the past 50 years? The 
present legal rate in the various states range from 6 to 
10 with an average of about 7; contract rate from 6 
to the ceiling; conunercial rate fully 10 per cent. It 
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has been but a few weeks since there was a case in court 
in Tarrant County, Texas, to recover money loaned at 
10 per cent a month ! " What a fall was there, my coun- 
trymen ! " And it must not be forgotten that we are 
paying interest on more than three times as much wealth 
per capita as we were 50 years ago! Suppose that the 
rate is approximately the same: Where we paid $1 
interest per capita then, we pay $3 per capita now. 
If any body sees that cream-canner he will please shy a 
boot- jack at it. 

• • • 

As rent rises taxation shadows it — clipping away the 
** unearned increment " to provide police, lights, fire 
protection, paved streets, schools, sanitation, etc., for the 
honorable gentleman who usually leaves his landlord about 
six months in arrears. A man may lock a bushel of money 
in a safe or loan it out at 2 — or 10 — ^per cent, a month, 
and dodge taxation; Jay Gould may have 75 millions of 
personal property and be assessed at that many thous- 
ands; the merchant may return his stock at a tenth its 
value ; but the landlord cannot renege. He has to come to 
taw, and not only take his medicine but lick the spoon 
and swallow the label. The capitalist has him by the 
head, the government by the heels, and it's pull Dick, 
pull Devil, while a coterie of tenants who ain't half worth 
killing spout communism and dance the Carmagnole on 
his liver-pad. Fifty years ago many parts of Europe 
and some portions of America were as densely populated 
as they are at present, the people more at the mercy of 
the landlord because less mobile ; yet the word " tramp " 
had not been added to our vocabulary. Nobody complain- 
ed of lack of opportunity to earn a living. The hired man 
usually got *^ forehanded," and became a landholder. 
There were practically no multimillionaires and no able- 
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bodied mendicants. I am not yet too old to tread the 
mazes of the fandango, yet can remember when a seven- 
figure fortune was considered remarkable. It has not been 
a great while since Charles Dickens declared that the 
appearance of a beggar on the streets of Boston would 
have created consternation ; yet rent was relatively higher 
in Beantown then than now, rapid transit having material- 
ly reduced the surcingle of the urban landlord. Now you 
cannot walk the streets of a frontier town, where land 
may be had almost for the asking, without being beset 
on every side with tearful pleas for the price of a plate 
of soup or chilled-steel sandwich. The Single Taxers 
would not only make us all tenants of government, but 
make transportation, light, water and telegraph facilities 
public property. Hence we may infer that the capitalist 
is enjoying a very comfortable mouthful while the land- 
lord is absorbing a square meal. Which argues that, if 
" corporations have no souls," the " land monopoly " is 
not destitute of the milk of human kindness. If the land- 
lord possess the power to despoil both the laborer and the 
capitalist — to counsel them to yield him the bulk of their 
earnings or drive them into the ocean or off the earth — 
how comes it that men occupying land of little value, and 
that often upon lease can form combinations that fix the 
price of the land-products? A man possessing $100,000,- 
000 may occupy a flatboat anchored in mid-ocean, yet take 
a heavier toll from the annual product of labor than can 
the man who owns 1,000 acres of land in the heart of 
Ohio. The American landlord and the American laborer 
are paying heavy tribute to men who reside in Europe 
on land that would not grow bunch-grass. The American 
landlord has no more power over them than tho' they 
made their home in the moon or existed in the atmosphere. 
The relatively rich and poor we have had with us since 
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the dawn of history ; but not until the change in produc- 
tive methods, making necessary the co-operation of vast 
capital did we see scores of men become suddenly richer 
than sceptred monarchs, while others, able and willing to 
work, were compelled to beg their bread. The foregoing 
are a few reasons why I am inclined to doubt the efficacy 
of the Single Tax if Mr. George can prove them fallacious, 
can demonstrate the practical worth of the Single Tax 
system, I will heartily congratulate both him and the 
country, 

^ ^ ^ 

THE ANGLO-AMERICAN INFAMY. 

Before this issue of the Iconoclast is sent forth on 
its mission of mercy, the U. S. Senate will, in all probabil- 
ity, have taken a final fall out of the so-called Anglo- 
American Arbitration Treaty — which should be entitled 
an act to make Columbia bottle-holder for John Bull. 
As the Senate will, by wise amendments, deprive this 
remarkable protocol of much of its power for mischief, 
it does not matter much what disposition is made of the 
emasculated remains. Whether it ratifies the treaty as 
amended, or rejects it in toto, the Senate will deserve 
the thanks of every patriotic American for having rebuked 
the insolent Anglo-maniacs and driven a copper-toed boot 
so far under the coat-tails of the fawning Mugwumps that 
they will taste verdigris to the last day of their lives. A 
deliberate attempt has been made by these cattle to deceive 
the people anent the object and probable effect of this 
compact. They have industriously proclaimed, in press 
and pulpit, that it was in every way equitable and honor- 
able, redolent with the odor of sanctity and in conson- 
ance with the spirit of civilization. They undertook to 
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railroad it through the Senate without examination or 
discussion, so fearful were they that John Bull and Uncle 
Sam would imbrue their hands in each other's blood. 
These " great twin brethren " — ^the Castor and Pollux of 
the present — ^were represented as standing on either side 
of the big goose-pond armed cap-Orpiey chewing the rag 
and glaring at each other with angry eyes. One would 
suppose from the frequent tears and agonizing prayers of 
these apostles of peace that horrida Bella was about to 
tie her dog loose, that the temple of Janus was wide open 
Hke a bootjack and Medusa preparing to substitute the 
bicycle/ face for her stony stare — ^that Ate, having added 
a high-art poster to the horrors of her seven-fold shield, 
was ready to come awhooping hot from hell and wreck 
the civilization of a world. They strove to create the 
impression that the Arbitration Treaty was our one only 
hope — that it alone could prevent horrors accumulating on 
Horror's head and the very Zeitgest becoming bowlegged 
beneath its weight of woe. Every man who presumed to 
criticize the treaty was denoimced as a jingo, a dema- 
gogue, and a bloody-minded monster. The American 
Tories, like their progenitors of Revolutionary times, were 
determined to prevent war with the blessed "mother 
country " at any cost, and demanded the immediate rati- 
fication of the treaty. " War between the two great 
Anglo-Saxon nations would be a crime." " We must not 
forget the debt of gratitude we owe to England." They 
slobbered over the British ambassador, who is pure good- 
ness of heart — his bowels moved to compassion by our 
helplessness — ^had extended the olive branch, afforded us 
an opportunity to escape annihilation. The Senate, how- 
ever, seemed to think there was no immediate danger of 
Uncle Sam being chewed up by his " brethren across the 
sea," that it might safely take time for a little considera- 
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lion. It examined John Bull's olive branch, stem by stem, 
and found it f uU of briars as a gooseberry bush. To the 
horror of the worshipful Mugwumps and Anglomen, it 
concluded that wisdom would not die with Mr. Cleveland, 
that there were things of which an amateur diplomat like 
Mr. Olney might be ignorant. It even presumed to ex- 
ercise its legal prerogative and do a little pruning. It 
seemed to think duty required that it guard the interests 
and protect the dignity of this Republic. It even had the 
temerity to declare, after patient investigation, that in its 
original shape the treaty was inequitable and might prove 
both harmful and humiliating. Then all John Bull's most 
dutiful bootlicks proceeded to uncork their faces and 
beslime the Senate with their ** nawsty " billingsgate. 
Never before in the history of this Nation was its chief 
deliberative body subjected to such vile abuse. And why? 
Because it did not rupture a blood-vessel in unseemly haste 
to ratify a treaty which the British press and British 
diplomats frankly confess was not drawn to benefit this 
country, but to subserve the interests of England. An 
attempt was made by the pro-British press to coerce the 
Senate into an act of dishonor. All the A. P. Ape organs, 
such slop-tubs as the New York Worlds treasonable sheets 
like the Chicago Times-Herald^ such English agents as 
the Balto. Sun^ and nigger-equality papers like the Gal- 
Dai News — ^what a combination of epicene Anglomaniacs ! 
— assuming to speak for the American people, denounced 
the Senate as mis representative of public sentiment, a 
congeries of meddlesome old mischief-makers and acrid- 
hearted politicians who were willing to sacrifice the country 
upon the altar of their ambition. All the brutal abuse of 
that body indulged in by the English press was eagerly 
reproduced and endorsed. The impudence of tuppenny 
Canadian papers was exploited to ^* prove " that in a con* 
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troversy with John Bull this country would be as a 
spanked baby in the grip of Goliath — that New York 
would be looted, Washington burned, Boston laid under 
tribute, and a contingent of awful Cannuck cannibals go 
marching from the great lakes to the Gulf. Petitions, 
signed largely by British subjects — asking the immediate 
ratification of the treaty, were dumped on the Senate to 
convince that body that such action was imperatively de- 
manded by the American people. Preachers — wearing the 
Cockney accent and side-wheel whiskers, vigorously de- 
nounced the Senate for its delay. Mass-Meetings were 
called — on the quiet — for the Anglomen, addressed by 
Britons who have forgotten to take out naturalization 
papers while growing rich in this country, — men who send 
their wives to England when pregnant that their brats 
may escape the obloquy of being born American sovereigns 
— *^ peace resolutions " passed, exploited in the Mugwump 
press, then bundled off to Washington as ** Representing 
the patriotic expressions of our best people ! " Sometimes 
the sure-enough Americans caught on to these sub-rosa 
" mass-meetings," captured them and gave the conspira- 
tors a Yankee-Doodle razzle-dazzle that only stopped short 
of rotten eggs. English sentiment is stronger in New York 
state than anywhere else in the Union, its metropolis being 
now as it was in 1776, the stronghold of the toad-eaters, 
traitors and Tories. The " peace party " attempted a 
demonstration at Cooper Union intended to convince the 
Senate that the American people were tearfully pleading 
for the ratification of the Arbitration Treaty, but a reso- 
lution to that effect suffered a head-end collision with a 
wave of patriotic indignation, and was sent to the hospi- 
tal with its nose out of joint, one ear swinging in the 
breeze and its bowels trailing on the pavement. Not even 
the prayers of *^ Right Rev. Bishop Potter, Anglican 
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Bishop of New York," could prevent the people trampling 
on the lying resolution. Since then, whenever the Anglo- 
men have felt an irrepressible yearning to mass-meet " 
they have sent out cards of invitation to the '* best- 
people " only, and resoluted in a manner to attract as 
little attention from those blawsted h' Americans as pos- 
sible. As might be expected, the Anglomen have their 
servants in the Senate, toiling assiduously to promote 
English interests at the expense of the Republic; but — 
thanks be to God ! — ^that body is still dominated by Ameri- 
can sentiment, still permeated by the spirit of '76. It paid 
no attention to the putrid blackguardism of the nigger- 
loving Belos. As the chief deliberative body of the 
wealthiest and most powerful Nation in the world, it de- 
clined to be dictated to by a little coterie of foreign emis- 
saries whom it were an insult to every decent dog in 
Christendom to characterize as a pack of mangy curs 
— creatures claiming to be American sovereigns, yet who, 
if sired by Satan, damned by Sycrax and born in hell, 
would dishonor their parents and disgrace their country. 
It fully realized that the ** peace " wail was the veriest 
rot, that there was no danger of war — ^that all the horses 
this side of hades could not drag John Bull into another 
armed controversy with Uncle Sam. The Senate had 
good reason to be suspicious of a treaty negotiated by an 
administration which had hauled down the American flag 
in Hawaii and tried to throw those important islands into 
English hands — which had made a rallikaboo third-term 
bluff at John Bull, then sneaked out of it by means of a 
compact which left the interests of that unfortunate 
country at the mercy of Anglo-maniacal arbitrators. The 
Senate was aware that the expenses of Mr. Cleveland's 
every campaign had been, to a large extent, defrayed from 
funds contributed by the Cobden Club, and that he had 
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appointed as ambassador to Great Britain an hermaphro- 
ditical Anglomaniac who made it his business to belittle 
and belie his native land while ostentatiously glorifying 
England. It knew, further, that it was asked to resign 
its position of legal guardian of Columbia's honor, to com- 
mit that delicate duty to a board upon whose patriotism 
it could not depend; that in the day of our weakness 
when we proposed arbitration to England it was declined 
with haughty insolence — ^that England was never known 
to arbitrate with a coimtry she felt competent to crush. 
It knew that England had shamelessly violated every com- 
pact entered into with us, even down to the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty ; that whenever we have arbitrated with her our 
award has been insult and ignominy, but that whenever 
we have gone after the old bawd with the bayonet she has 
been only too glad to give up all we asked. It knew that 
Columbia had all to lose and nothing to gain by this treaty 
— ^that the self-confessed object of England was to tie the 
hands of the only Nation able to cope with her, while she 
prosecuted her schemes of conquest and despoilation 
throughout the world. The Saturday Review (London) 
puts the matter frankly as follows: 

^ It may as well be said that disappointment over this 
dismal collapse of the arbitration dream will be infinitely 
keener and more general on this side of the water than in 
America. For one thing, our need was immeasurably 
greater than theirs. We are a people with a multitude of 
irons in the fire ; any week may bring us face to face with 
a complication in the Mediterranean or on the Nile, in 
India or in China or in Siam, which will jeopardize the 
very existence of the Empire. The whole map of what 
is called the Old World is studded with danger-points for 
us. Naturally, therefore, the possibility of securing a 
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pledge of absolute security from menace in the New World 
seems to our eyes a blessed thing." j 

There you have the keynote of the treaty, a complete 
analysis of the crocodile tears of Anglican Bishop Potter 
and his American " peace party," a full explanation of 
the agony of the Anglomaniacs. It will subserve the in- 
terests of " dear old England ! " But to keep Uncle Sam 
quiescent, no matter what the provocation — ^to prevent his 
becoming " nawsty " while John Bull is prosecuting his 
work of ^^ civilization " with opium and Gatling guns in 
China or Africa — is but one number on its program. 
Europe is to be made to feel that back of English aggres- 
sion is the Giant of the Occident — that England is but 
the John-the-Baptist for " a greater who comes after ! " 
The London Spectator lets the cat out of the bag by 
declaring that, in case of a European complication which 
proved too numerous for England, appeal would be made 
to Brother Jonathan. Again it says : 

** Before the British people are driven by any combina- 
tion in support of Turkey they would appeal to America 
for aid which, under the circumstances, would not be re- 
fused. Let Europe declare war on the United Anglo- 
Saxon race if it has the recklessness." 

In other words, the country upon whose lonely homes 
John Bull once hired the savages to make murderous as- 
saults; whose seamen he impressed into his service; whose 
disruption he strove for half a century to accomplish, is 
to be utilized as a cats-paw to pull English chestnuts out 
of the embers ! " The united Anglo-Saxon race ! " How 
awfully brotherly John Bull can be when he needs us in 
his business! But when he finds that Uncle Sam is not 
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eager to slip a razzur into his sock and take the warpath 
to promote the selfish interests of his " elder brother," 
the old buccaneer displaces the trolley-pole of his gentle 
courtesy and repudiates the tie of consanguinity. Thus 
the New Review (h'also h'English) spills its spleen: 

^^ It is impossible to make an unselfish friend of the 
United States. The early American brought their char- 
acter and their institutions with them from England, but 
the modern American is the outcome of extensive immigra- 
tion from Ireland and Germany, and the pure Briton has 
hard work to hold his own among these inferior elements. 
This accentuates the old hatred of American against Great 
Britain." 

There you have it — ^we ain't h'English at all, but simply 
a job-lot of Dutch and Irish mongrels ! England isn't our 
** blessed mother country " a little bit ! Then wot fell 
does she mean by prattling of a " united Anglo-Saxon 
race " making the rest of the universe sing small? Why 
should we burst loose any gallus'-buttons in an effort to 
discharge a purely mythical " debt of gratitude "? Hie 
New Review exploits at length the utter awfulness of the 
muchly-mixed American and winds up its string of griev- 
ances with the following rhetorical flourish: 

^ The seizure of British sealers on the high seas is too 
recent to be forgotten, at any rate by a colonial whose 
misfortune it is not to belong to the Peace Society. There 
was a time when such an outrage would have roused the 
living wrath of England; but now is the day of Exeter 
Hall and the Nonconformist conscience." 

Perhaps it is just as well that the "living wrath of 
England " was filed away in the icebox. " There was a 
time," 'tis true, when it might have been permitted to 
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flame; but that was before the Bo-Dutch and wild Irish 
became quite so numerous in this country. It's a wise 
John Bull who knows when to get his Ebenezer up. The 
American people have grievances enough against England, 
but are perfectly willing to let the past be past. They 
want no trouble with her, but are irrevocably determined 
that she shall no longer play 'em for her especial glory and 
profit. In emasculating the Arbitration Treaty the Senate 
will place no chip on Uncle Sam's shoulder ; it will simply 
serve notice on the world at large that the American 
people have not yet forgotten the admonitions of Wash- 
ington and Adams, of Jefferson and Blaine. The first de- 
clared that " there can be no greater error than to expect 
or calculate upon real favors from nation to nation " ; 
the last that, ^^ where admiration for England begins, 
American inspiration ends." 

m ^ m 
EDITORIAL ETCHINGS. 

The Waco Times, which enjoys the distinction of being 
the only piorning daily in Texas that neither swindles ad- 
vertisers by lying about its circulation, nor draws its 
editorial inspiration from the business office, thus hops 
gaily astride the celluloid collar of the Iconoclast : ** The 
Times takes issue with the statement that the Bradley- 
Martin ball wiped out of existence $600,000 of the world's 
wealth, leaving just that much less available capital for 
productive enterprise. As a matter of fact, the said ball 
did not reduce the world's wealth a copper cent." I aixi 
indeed delighted to hear it, to learn that the world's store^ 
house is like the widow's cruse, which kept an entire house- 
hold, including a crummy old prophet, fat and sassy with- 
out either dimunition or replenishment — that we may all 
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go on a wasteful jamboree and raise high old jinks without 
reducing the world's wealth and carving a large jagged 
orifice in our working capital. When the Times submits 
a brand-new economic theorem as " a matter of fact," of 
course such old stiffs as Ricardo and Jevons, Turgot and 
Mill have to stand down in the hall. Still I fear that my 
esteemed Wacko contemporary is harboring the hallucina- 
tion that the world's wealth is composed exclusively of its 
exchange media. There was as much money in existence 
when Mrs. Bradley-Martin's guests went home full of 
booze at 'steen o'clock G. M., as before she conceived the 
idea of a blowout that would make that Smith- Vanderbilt- 
Belmont woman wish she had never been born; but there 
was not quite so much bread, deary, not quite so much 
bread. A great deal of wealth had been consumed by 
people who were not employed in replenishing the world's 
pantry and wardrobe, but in ministering to the plebian 
pride and encouraging the vulgar impudence of a broad- 
beamed, moon-faced parvenu. Wealth employed in re- 
production may be compared to eggs in an incubator. It 
means a multiplication of yeller-leg pullets, an addition 
to the oviposit. Wealth employed in pandering to pride 
is like eggs slammed up against the rear elevation of a 
brick barn. If the editor of the Times should employ a 
man to black his boots, curl his. whiskers and tote his 
snuff-box, the maintenance of the animal would mean a 
reduction of the world's wealth. If he employed him to 
harvest hoop-poles or incubate hogs, the wealth — capital 
— advanced for his maintenance and to provide him with 
necessary tools, would be returned to the general stock 
with accrued interest. The $500,000 expended by the 
Bradley-Martin ball produced — the ball. It was just 
that much extracted from the world's storehouse and 
wasted, leaving so much less available for the maintenance 
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of labor employed in productive enterprises — so many less 
eggs for the incubator. Doubtless a few fat-legged flun- 
keys, mantua-makers and wine merchants profited by the 
waste, but they profited at the expense of all other work- 
ing people in the world ; hence instead of being *^ a blessing 
to the poor," as proclaimed by many papers, the costly 
affair was in reality a crime. The patricians of Rome and 
the nobles of France wasted the working capital of those 
countries, and the result was degradation for the one and 
revolution for the other. By no economic miracle can 
people be employed non-productively without chewing a 
hole in the smokehouse. 

• • • 

Dr. Dana of the New York Sun declares that " Ameri- 
can literature doesn't yet include a woman to whom the 
country would point with pride as a member of the higher 
circles.'' I doubt if the literature of any land includes 
a woman whom Dr. Dana or any other competent critic 
would assign to such exalted position. The world has yet 
to produce its female Homers and Horaces, Dantes and 
Miltons, Shakespeares and Goethes, Cervantes and Swifts, 
Macaulays and Carlyles. If man had written nothing but 
the Bible, Hamlet and Don Quixote, the greatest of his 
sisters would be excluded from " the higher circles." The 
marked disparity in the value of the literary labors of the 
sexes may or may not continue to the end of time. It is 
only of late that woman has begun to take herself seriously 
— ^to invade the universities, art, literature and the learned 
professions en masse; and some centuries must elapse ere 
it will be possible to determine her intellectual limitations. 
She practically monopolizes collegiate honors, and upon 
this face bases high hopes for the future, is inclined to 
think that when fully equipped for the fray she will prove 
more than a match for the ^^ tyrant man." I fear, howt 
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ever, that she is mistaking precocity for mental strength. 
For a time Negro children learn more rapidly than do 
Caucasian; but they are intellectual quarter-horses, so to 
speak — ^soon exhibit signs of arrested development. Young 
women are almost invariably brighter than men of equal 
age; but it is not of so much importance who sets the 
pace as who determines the distance. 

... 
John Bradbury, who has used both tobacco and liquor 
all his life, now lies dying at Eureka, Cal. at the tender 
age of 130 years. Had he joined an anti-nicotine and 
total abstinence society a century ago he might now be 
an angel with two pair of reversible wings, a gold-plated 
halo and a harp. It is noticeable that nearly all the cen- 
tenarians like a pipe and an occasional glass of grog; 
but perchance our Prohibition friends die early of exces- 
sive goodness. James I of England should be canonized 
by those preachers who are illustrating anti-tobacco lec- 
tures by killing cats with nicotine. Swinburne, the would- 
be poet, says : ^^ James I was a knave, a tyrant, a fool, a 
liar and a coward ; but I love him, I worship him, because 
he slit the throat of that blackguard Raleigh, who in- 
vented filthy smoking.*' Charles Algernon displays the 
true Prohibition spirit of cranky intolerance. They can 
love knaves and adore liars ; but the honest man who en- 
joys a post-prandial pipe or matutinal cocktail is ana- 
thema f oreverraore. Raleigh did not ** invent smoking '* ; 
he acquired the habit among the Ind^ians. Finding it an 
antidote for that tired feeling caused by the lugubrious 
lucubrations of would-be mocking-birds, he concluded that 
it was a good thing and pushed it along. If Charles 
Algernon Swinburne would quit chasing the muses with 
a slungshot and take to " two-fers " he would confer a 
favor on a long-suffering public, which has refrained from 
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relieving itself of his tiresome twitter by ripping his 
divine afflatus up by the roots. Even a Wisconsin stinka- 
dora or English-made cheroot could scarce smell so loud 
as do some of the bilious rot he twists into rubber-neck 
rhyme. 

• . . 

Col. Geo. A. Hill was, if I mistake not, once a ran- 
tankerous goldbug who considered the free silverites simply 
a lot bewhiskered repudiationists ; but George has been 
much in Mexico during the past few months. I met him 
on a street-car the other day and he told me how capital 
was pouring into that country from all points of the 
compass, manufacturies springing up, railways abuilding 
and the land o' God and liberty generally prancing to the 
front like a hungry mule colt reaching for the fodder-rack. 
" But," quoth I, ** Mexico is on a silver basis and owes 
millions abroad, her interest charges being measured in 
the yellow metal." " Theories be everlastingly homswog- 
gled ! " replied the great promoter. " The proof of the 
pudding is getting it between your grinders. Mexico has 
the silver standard and prosperity ; the United States has 
the gold standard and millions of hungry people. In the 
former wages are steadily rising; in the latter they are 
steadily falling. As for Mexico's foreign debt and interest 
charges measured in the yellow metal, I did not have to 
read the Iconoclast to learn that a country can only pay 
its debts with its products, and that a bale of cotton raised 
in a silver-standard country has as much purchasing power 
in Liverpool as one raised in a gold-standard country." 
Then the ever-youthful colonel dropped off the car to see 
if Wherein Riggins had yet recovered from the attack 
of cephalic tumidity engendered by a two-minute inter- 
view with "Dictator" Diaz. 
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President McKinley's maiden message indicates that, 
with the exception of his tariff policy, and the possible 
elimination of the element of pig^headedness, his admini- 
stration will be but a continuation of Cleveland's. It indi- 
cates, also, that his mentality is even weaker than his 
preelection critics declared. The message is the work of 
a man who ratiocinates with great difficulty, and who lacks 
continuity of thought to such a marked degree that his 
premises are seldom even cousins-german to his conclu- 
sions. With an intellectual infant in the White House and 
a dotard as secretary of state, the outlook is not particu- 
larly hopeful. 

... 

The faculty of Yale University are having an acute 
attack of the fantods, while not a few of the patient stu- 
dents of its exhaustive curriculum of caddishness, mug^ 
wumpery and pharisaism have to wear rubber lingerie and 
take copious doses of soothing syrup, and all because a 
number of freshmen sent their regards to Jim Corbett and 
expressed confidence that he would win the fight. The 
culprits were compelled to recant, the president has piously 
apologized to the public, and the soupy gang of anasmic 
dudes washed out the awful stain on the escutcheon of 
their alma mater with a cataclysm of crocodile tears, rein- 
forced by a whirlwind of hypocritical snuffles and a sea 
of unctuous slobber. Yet a mob of 600 misbegotten curs 
from this same kennal brutally insulted W. J. Bryan and 
howled him down when attempted to speak by invitation 
to the white i)eople of New Haven. And the president 
of Yale " much regretted the occurrence," the professors 
simpered that **boys would be boys," and the students 
jubilated — ^not a puppy of the pack was rebuked or com- 
pelled to apologize on pain of expulsion. It did not occur 
to either faculty or fellows that the delectable dude-factory 
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had been " disgraced." The few Yale students who still 
retain enough virility to appreciate manly strength and 
courage, and whose enthusiasm led them to commend Cor- 
bett, merited a sharp reprimand; the job-lot of mongrels 
who insulted Bryan deserved to have the last inch of their 
hide whaled off with a dog-whip. Yet Yale went into con- 
vulsions because of a courtesy shown Corbett, while tacitly 
conmiending the mobbing of a gentleman who was the 
accredited representative of nine-tenths of the honesty and 
intelligence of the nation. Yale has demonstrated its un- 
fitness to form the moral character of a mule colt, or teach 
a lousy lap-dog to walk on its hind legs. It has become 
iimply a roosting place for buzzards — creatures with the 
forms of men and the moral concept of simians. 

• ■ • 

State Senator Morriss, of Texas, wants to make the 
exhibition of prizefight pictures punishable by ten years 
in the pen. He is a mighty reformer, is State Senator 
Morriss, and is determined that the blessed people shall 
not be permitted to look upon anything brutalizing. When 
he gets prizefight pictures suppressed he will eliminate 
from all family Bibles Dore's portraits of Samson's " go " 
with the Philistines, the wrestling match between Jacob 
and the angel, and the rattling mill between David and 
Groliath. Senator Morriss hath a great head — but he 
ought to wear a thimble over it lest some marauding blue- 
jay mistake it for an acorn. 

• • • 

At this writing plucky little Greece is maintaining her- 
self nobly against the Turk and the " concert of powers." 
After all their prattle anent the duty of protecting Chris- 
tians from Turkish atrocities, the great European nations 
finally screwed their courage to the sticking point — and 
bombarded Christians who were striving to free themselves 
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from the iron rule of the murderous Moslem ! Six so-caUed 
civiUzed nations pouring dynamite sheUs from warshipa 
into a little camp of Christians fighting for their freedom 
— to protect their altars from desecration, their daughters 
from ravishment, their sons from slavery ! Six Christian 
empires employing the mighty enginery of war to bring 
into subjection to the savage Sultan the descendants of 
Hellene heroes, and that upon the soil of Crete, ^^dear 
mother of the gods," the cradle of civilization ! England, 
boasting herself ^^ the sum and crown of things, playing 
policeman for the Sublime Porte ! Such was the spectacle 
reserved for the fag-end of the Nineteenth century ! These 
so-called Christian powers were afraid that if Greece feeds 
the Sick Man of the East any blue pills the old duffer will 
die, and that they will cut each other's most worshipful 
goozles in striving to administer on his estate. To prevent 
these prayerful defenders of the faith and apostles of 
brotherly love indulging in a free fight over a little terri- 
torial plunder, the Christians in the dominion of the 
Sultan must be left to suffer. How is that for a Csesarean 
commentary on European civilization ! A lot of barbari- 
ans once captured a beautiful woman, and being unable 
to decide who should have her, they fed her to a savage 
beast. That is the way in which the Christian powers 
of Europe are preserving the peace. But Columbia has 
no call to criticize her transatlantic cousins — ^there is 

Cuba! 

^ ^ ^ 

SALMAGUNDI. 

CoL. H. R. DiTVAL is president of a Florida railroad. He 
doesn't run very fast trains, but his lip is swifter than the 
tail of a ewe-lamb at nursing time. It always had the 
** right-o'-way," " runs regardless," pays no attention to 
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red lights or torpedoes, and was never yet successfullj 
flagged by common sense. ^* While in Tampa recently he 
talked quite freely to a reporter for the Times.** That's 
a way the Kunnel has — he's ever edging up against the 
** auger." A reporter with wings on his feet could scarce 
dodge an interview with Duval. If there has been a time 
since he shed his diapers when he failed to '^ talk quite 
freely " to anybody whom he could get to listen to his 
empty gab, that fact has escaped general observation. 
He talks when he's awake, and talks when he's asleep, 
and the long-suffering victims of his eternal tittle-tattle 
suspect that he'll continue his inane drivel when he's 
dead. If wind were wealth he would be the richest 
man in the world. While " talking quite freely " on 
this particular occasion he declared Bryanism buried, 
but that Eastern and European capitalists will not 
invest money in this section because the Southern people 
voted for free silver. What difference does it make how 
the South voted, if Bryanism is buried and free-silver 
forever in the soup? And if Bryanism should do the 
Lazarus act and come forth from its cerements, would not 
the " 60-cent dollar," anent which this perambulating 
gabatorium has so much to say, hit the investor as hard 
in Maine as in Mississippi? Can the South go to a silver 
basis without the East keeping it company? The Runnel's 
syllogisms have evidently come uncoupled, his logic blown 
out a cylinder head, his natural sequence slipped an eccen- 
tric. He ought to secure terminal facilities for his talkee- 
talk, establish a ^^ common point " for his mind and mouth 
— else choke his throttle and apply the Westinghouse to 
the wheels in his head. He says : " The South and West 
have always drawn their resources from the North and 
East, and that they should have joined in a common fight 
against their common benefactor exhibits an untrust- 
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worthy disposition." Whenever the Kunnel ** talks quite 
freely " he suggests a man born a damphool and unable 
to rise superior to his origin. If he will state what the 
North and East ever did for the West and South that they 
were not almighty well paid for he may draw on this office 
for a large slug of eternal gratitude. For every measly 
pup loaned us they have demanded — and usually got — a 
nice fat pig. They have compelled us to pay from 8 to 
20 per cent interest when glad to obtain 4 elsewhere. For 
60 years they have fattened on the fruits of our toil ; yet 
we are accused of ingratitude because we do not cheer- 
fully give up our very guts to satiate their inordinate 
greed. The Kunnel adds that while the inhabitants of free 
silver states may not be altogether idiots, they ** lack that 
high character of thought which marks intelligent men "— 
that we *^ must go to England, France, Germany and New 
York to find brilliant minds." Yet the Kunnel is himself 
a Southerner — and '* it is a very dirty bird that befouls 
its own nest." This pitiable Uriah Heep, this bootlick 
of Bond street, this degenerate Virginian who adds insult 
to injury by puking on the grave of Washington, draws a 
fat salary from the usufruct of Southern industry. 'Tis 
indeed an ungracious fice which snaps at the hand that 
feeds it. 

• • • 

Infanta Eulalie of Spain has taken to writing for the 
American daily press, — contributing to the Sunday gar- 
bage-barrel — the country that threatens to chew Uncle 
Sam up and spit him out not being able to feed and clothe 
the royal family. If the Cuban rebellion continues much 
longer the Queen Regent may have to take in scrubbing to 
make both ends meet, or secure a position as bootblack for 
young King Alphonso at the American embassy. Eulalie, 
who is likewise a lulu, says in her article JCesaai : '* I do not 
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disapprove of the marriage of American girls with titled 
Europeans." This is awfully clever, for if Eulalie had 
disapproved of it of course that would have put a stop to 
the exchange of cash for coronets. The titled European 
is usually some down-at-the-heels dude who must find a 
wife capable of supporting him, else go to work. Some 
prosperous American pork-packer or soap-boiler buys him, 
just as he would purchase a collie dog, and gives him to 
a gangle-shanked, putty-faced daughter whom no self- 
respecting he- American would have. Europe gains by the 
importation of money, and Uncle Sam gains by the expor- 
tation of a stall-fed mongrel who, if she remained here, 
might eventually suckle something we'd have to recognize 
as an American sovereign; hence all concerned are satis- 
fied. Good old girl, Eulalilulu ; you have made our hearts 
glad. Write again: Pulitzer's fat checks for your royal 
slush must make the patched jeans of Prince Antonio feel 
mighty comfortable. 

• • • 

I have received quite a number of letters from citizens 
of Bryan, Texas, asking me to " pay my respects " to my 
next door neighbor. Dr. J. B. Cranfill, because of his 
brutal attacks upon the people of that town, for having 
lynched a negro rape-fiend. Nay, nay; I couldn't treat 
Jehovah Boanerges seriously if I tried. I use him for my 
sport sometimes — ^play with him, as I do with .my dog; but 
I would as soon think of entering into a controversy with 
the Kaiser as with Cranfill. The Bryanites should be 
ashamed to grow angry at a bladder. As Cranfill has re- 
galed them with a thrilling account of his desperate defis 
of imaginary mobs in Coryell county, they might get Judge 
Gerald of this city to supply the sequel. The Judge con- 
stituted the only bloodthirsty mob I ever heard of this 
daredevil of a doctor facing, and he wouldn't have faced 
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that had he seen it first. Like most representatives of 
the church militant, he fights best at a distance of about 
400 miles. And, for a duel a morU I much prefer that 
distance myself. 

• • • 

There are some good, some excellent people in Kansas, 
people who would reflect credit upon any land or clime. 
Some of them are dead, and the remainder haven't money 
enough to move. A fairer land never drank in the mid- 
night dew or warmed beneath the fructifying kisses of the 
god of day. It will produce anything, from an adult 
cyclone to a Mormon dder. The Kansas people are the 
incarnation of industry, the avatar of energy ; but they are 
poor as the skeleton of Famine, or a Patagonian's con- 
ception of poverty. This is because the average citizen 
of that commonwealth expends all his nervo-muscular re- 
sources attending to everybody's business but his own. 
Kansas is the country of the crank, the abiding place of 
the professional reformer. The Kansan is full of the idea 
that he is his brother's keeper, and cannot rest content 
until he has him under lock and key. When he isn't pass- 
ing a law intended to improve the health and heavenly hope 
of his neighbor, attending a female suffrage convention or 
explaining what he doesn't know about the currency ques- 
tion, he's trying to stake out a witness fee by playing the 
spy that he may turn informer. You can't shove a wire 
through any keyhole in Kansas without putting out the 
eye of a he-angel. The Kansan is born with a religious 
bellyache of which he never gets rid until he goes down 
to the grave. He is preeminently powerful in prayer, and 
his amen fairly drips with unction; but you can't trust 
him in a horse-trade. He imagines that those who are 
not so meddlesome and miserable as himself are foredoomed 
to hell. The Kansan is a Prohibitionist, not because he 
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loves water, but because others like wine. He is willing 
to make a slop-tub of his stomach to prevent a fellow 
mortal enjoying himself. He prefers straight bourbon to 
mean whisky " bitters," hut he can keep inebriated on the 
latter while posing as a temperance apostle, and cant is 
the breath of his nostrils, hypocrisy the fragrance of his 
heart Some of the Kansas papers are complaining that, 
despite a. generous influx of homeseekers, the state is in- 
creasing but slowly in population. That is probably be- 
cause those who settle in Kansas catch the meddler's itch, 
peculiar to that commonwealth, and are thenceforth too 
busy to propagate. It may he that this diagnosis is incor- 
rect, that there is something in the Kansas atmosphere 
which renders men epicene. The women are the political 
bosses of Kansas, and the man who presumes to cast a 
ballot without first submitting it to his better-half for ap- 
proval is regarded as a dangerous innovator and debarred 
from select society. While guilty of no crime against the 
moral code, he is called " strong-minded," and considered 
too crass for one of the gentler sex. The legislature is 
now considering a law making it a misdemeanor for an 
adult male to appear on the streets after sundown unless 
accompanied by a female chaperone. Every considerable 
Kansas town has an institution, known as the Josephean, 
for the reclamation of men who have been led astrav bv 
designing women. The 
is 30 years, and the fei 
continence is adjudged 
life or hanged, at the 
has an ordinance proh: 
pin fashion on the pi 
prohibits a combinatio 
In Wichita men are not 
lettes and expose the! 
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permit portraits of male acrobats to be exhibited in public. 
In Kansas men are not admitted to the medical or art 
schools lest their modesty be impaired, and it is but lately, 
and after a long struggle, that they were permitted to 
vote at school elections, hold minor oiEces and practice 
law in the justices' courts. The ex-confederate soldiers 
resident in Kansas, were the leaders in the reform, and 
had the temerity to demand for themselves the full elective 
franchise, but were sat upon hard by the legislature. I 
am glad they were defeated, for the ex-Confederate soldier 
who will live in Kansas, with its petticoat government, its 
wild-eyed ismites, its anile men and she-male 'sputers and 
spouters, could not be trusted to get a five-dollar bill 
broken and carry the change home in his hat, much less 
to pass upon questions of public policy. He should not 
be left to himself a moment lest he jump into the river or 
fall into the fire. Some years ago a fellow advanced the 
theory that the earth is a mighty animaL I am inclined 
to think he was correct — ^that Nebraska is one hind-leg 
and Oklahoma the other. 

• • • 

Teddy Green and his political flying machine seems to 
have taken a header into Icarian seas. Teddy thought he 
owned Texas, and opened an office in Washington for the 
dispensing of federal patronage, only to learn that he was 
not in de push — that the president didn't propose to rup- 
ture a blood-vessel in his haste to carve the official pie. 
In attempting to make too rapid time over a very new 
political track Teddy appears to have wrecked his cow- 
catcher and telescoped his caboose. Aunt Hetty spoiled 
Teddy by giving him a sure-enough railroad to play with 
instead of a potmetal one that could be wound up with a 
key. The gang thought that, by making him chairman of 
the state republican ** commytay," it could elongate Aunt 
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Hetty's leg; but I'm inclined to think she tumbled to the 
graft, and took a fresh grip on the long green. And now 
tiiere's talk of Teddy's becoming a gubernatorial candi- 
date. If he persists in monkeying with politics his ma may 
yet send him to some well regulated lunatic asylum. As 
governor, Teddy Green could give points to Sancho Panza. 
The Iconoclast nominates him for governor of Pelican 
Island, and will support him in the race against Sandy 
Musgrove. In all seriousness, Teddy is becoming entirely 
too protuberant for his panties. The taffy of country 
editors who are working him for passes, and the obsequi- 
ousness of small towns that are trying to catch a railway 
sucker and bump his head, have imbued him with the idea 
that he measures about 17 feet around the hat-band — ^that 
he is ** de greatest wot dey is." Poor Teddy ! He might 
have less conceit and more sense and still be a legitimate 
object of pity. 

• • • 

Mr. Washington Hesing, a well-known Chicago journa- 
list, and postmaster of that city, recently investigated the 
statement made by Illinois Prohibitionists to the effect 
that 80 per cent, of criminals owe their downfall to John 
Barleycorn : He found that of the inmates of Joliet prison, 
one of the largest in the world, 22 per cent, were total ob- 
stainers, 21 per cent, intemperates and the remainder 
moderate drinkers. Of the married convicts 64 per cent, 
attributed their downfall to the extravagance of their 
wives, or more than three times as many as laid the blame 
on liquor. Did the Prohibs attempt to prove his figures 
incorrect? Oh no; you can never get the Prohibs down to 
statistics, for they know that statistics prove them liars. 
They simply went on repeating the same old falsehood — 
trying to drown out Mr. Hesing's figures in a sea of sancti- 
fied slobber. Miss Jane Caldwell, an old maid imported 
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from Boston to tell the Suckers what to do to be saved, 
finding that Mr. Hesnig was among her auditors, pro- 
ceeded to have a pious orgasm and deluge him with a sea 
of Beantown billingsgate. Why? Because, instead of 
accepting the wild assertions of people who know abso- 
lutely nothing about the matter, he had asked several 
thousand convicts what had caused their downfall. It is 
much to be regretted that Mr. Hesing did not ascertain 
how many men are in Joliet because of the criminal neglect 
of home duties by wives and mothers who had become 
chronic meddlers. A man tied fast to a splenetic-hearted 
old heifer like Jane Caldwell might be expected to commit 
almost any kind of a crime. 

• • . 

The state of Texas is now paying Lee J. Rountree $4 
per diem, while the Gentleman from Somewhere and the 
Member from Wayback are allowed but $2. This is in 
exact accord with the principle that once obtained in our 
criminal courts that a mangy, long-eared mule is worth 
more than a man. 

• • • 

The New York Wail and Distress attributes Spain's 
decadence to religious intolerance. Which proves that 
the present editor of that epicene Sunday-school organ 
is a worthy successor of Elliot F. Shepard, whom his 
father-in-law used to say, ^^ could be more kinds of a 
d d fool than any other man in America." Three cen- 
turies ago Spain was practically mistress of the world, 
sovereign on land and sea. The same church was in the 
ascendancy and was far more intolerant then than it is 
to-day. If the Catholic church is responsible for the fact 
that Spain is a nation of impudent beggars and crummy 
cutthroats, why did it not have the same effect in the 
Sixteenth century? The editor of the paper in question 
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God without being informed that he was a superstitious 
idiot, and otherwise insulted. 

• • • 

This is Sunday morning, and it is safe to say that 
while I pen this paragraph more than a hundred preachers 
are pounding away at the Iconoclast in their pulpits, — 
thereby causing all the curious sisters to resolve to read 
it secretly. I sometimes wonder if God didn't raise those 
fellows up especially to act as my agents — ^to indirectly 
aid me in imbuing the whole world with the idea that every 
reUgion which makes people better and happier is really 
worthy reverence. It is said that nothing was created 
altogether in vain, and I can think of no other reason why 
God should spoil the material for a good mule in making 
such a splenetic minister as Rev. J. B. Riddle, the " pretty 
Pol " of Waxahachie, or Rev. D. F. Fuller, the raucous 
evangelist of Rockwall. I mention these two, not because 
they are more important or industrious than a thousand 
other corn-fed falsifiers and professional def amers, but be- 
cause they are posing as fighting parsons. Riddle nearly 
frightened me into convulsions a year ago by threatening 
to come to Waco and give me a nice comfortable cow- 
hiding, and now I am informed that Fuller is eager to 
exchange his present weapon — the jaw-bone of an ass — 
for a two-edged snickersnee and carve to mincemeat all 
those who presume to read the Icon within the sacred 
precincts of Rockwall. I suspect that Brer. Fuller has 
not correctly diagnosed his disease. When a preacher 
stands up before a congregation of women and children 
and makes a raw fighting talk, it is money to marbles 
that a yaller streak runs through him from head to heel — 
that a small boy could whale him with a rotten corn- 
stalk until his boots were full of brine. Brer Fuller is 
evidently hungry for canned blood only. The fighting 
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parson is always an interesting animal. He gets so full 
of Christian Charity, saving grace, the milk of human 
kindness and other sacred sweets that it sours on his 
stomach and he begins to belch fetid atmosphere. Fuller 
says the Iconoclast is obscene — Fuller, who regards as 
sacred the erotic romances of Judah and Tamar, and 
Lot and his daughters. The trouble is that his mouth 
is foul and his mind a sea of filth. The Iconoclast seems 
unclean to him for the same reason that the Venus de 
Medici would suggest carnality to Jack-the-Ripper or 
a cornfield coon ; for the same reason that water tastes bad 
to a man who is bilious. Fuller is a blue-bottle fly whose 
mission is to turn fresh meat into magots. He is troubled 
with ileus, and the egesta forces its way through his face. 
Sam Jones has been the ruination of many country minis- 
ters. They attempt to imitate his amusing jackasserie, 
to attract attention to themselves by abusing people 
whose servants they would not be permitted to associate 
with, and instead of idiotically entertaining, they only 
succeed in rendering themselves vicious and vulgar — in 
making an indecent exposure of the nescience and be- 
coming an insufferable damnuisance. They get a lot of 
anile old men and masculine old women organized into a 
society of chronic meddlers, and proceed to make village 
life so intolerable that, to escape it, boys of spirit plunge 
into the city before old enough to withstand its tempta- 
tions. Of course there are country ministers who are 
an honor to the cause of Christ — ^broad-gauge, scholarly 
men who did not turn parson because too infernally lazy 
to earn a living in the cotton patch. To such be all 
honor ! 

" Greater than kings, than gods more glad.*' 
Their message is " P^ace on earth and good will to men." 
They have no warmer admirer, no stauncher defender than 
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this little paper, whose mission is to rebuke brawling inep- 
titude, to uphold the true and expose the false, to knock 
the sawdust out of hypocrites and humbugs, to put the 
gaffles deep into '^ all that loveth and maketh a lie." But, 
sad to say, too many country preachers are of the Cranfill- 
Riddle-Fuller brand — ^blatant blatherskites and intolerant 
ignorami with lupine hearts and hickory-nut heads. The 
fighting parson is terrible only in the pulpit. He is ever 
ready to appeal to the libel law if he thinks he can profit 
thereby — to sue a publisher for $10,000 damages to a 
10-cent reputation ; but personally considered, he's harm- 
less as a spayed calf. Like tumid offal, he simply stinks 
for attention. 

. • • 

Rev. Wm. Goodrich, a Baptist preacher occupying a 
Kansas pulpit, is being subjected to much adverse critic- 
ism because he recently had himself ** Pilchered." He 
declared that he " could do better work for God and 
humanity" if unsezed, and voluntarily submitted to the 
surgeon. I am inclined to think that he is correct in 
his premise — that it would be a good idea to unsex all 
apostles of emotional piety. The nervous orgasms of 
the Methodist camp-meeting and Baptist revival often 
contain far more of carnality than of Christ. Bro. Good- 
rich is to be commeijded rather than criticized for having 
determined to place himself beyond the temptations that 
beset those religionists who appeal to the emotions rather 
than to the reason, and who lead lives of well-fed indolence. 
Had Revs. Riddle and Fuller taken the precaution to 
get themselves " Pilchered " when licensed to preach, the 
one would not be so struck on his own pulchritude as to 
put the picture of a jackass rampant on his note-paper, 
nor would the other be frightening hysterical old maids 
and mewling infants into conniption fits by posing as a 
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fighting parson. Just think what a scandal would have 
been averted had Texas' superintendent of Baptist mis- 
sions been properly ** Pilchered '* before being left alone 
with that colored serving-maid! Think of the whitewash 
consumed in that case alone — and still you can see the 
colored kid through the kalsomine ! The Gk)odrich method 
of insuritig purity of mind might prove beneficial even to 
such a patriarch as Dr. Burleson of Baylor, by making 
it possible for him to talk to a lady for ten minutes with- 
out drifting into an uncalled for and highly suggestive 
discourse on the laws of reproduction. Just think of 
the pavonian conceit the surgeon's knife would take out 
of Seasholes, and the peace of mind it would insure to 
Parkhurst! Should the custom of sexual consecration 
become general, it would be possible to pick up a daily 
paper without learning that another contingent of emo- 
tional ministers had gotten into trouble without excessive 
mulierosity. If Revs. Cranfill, Riddle and Fuller really 
desire to become-Christ-like to so reduce their carnality 
and pugnacity that they will no longer see everything 
through the discolored glasses of the sexual pervert, nor 
go raging up and down the earth like combative bulls 
of Bashan — the Iconoclast will cheerfully import Dr. 
Pilcher at its own expense. They may not thenceforth be 
quite so popular with the super-sanctified sisters who 
mistake the minister for the Almighty, but they will enjoy 
the confidence of the male members of the community. 
I cannot believe but the ministers of Texas will sacrifice 
as much for Christ as those of Kansas — that Brer. Fuller 
win permit a Baptist jayhawker to outfly him. " There 
be eunuchs which have made themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven's sake. He that is able to receive it, 
let him receive it." Matthew XIX, 12. 
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The Revs. Corbett and Fitzsimmons, two distinguished 
apostles of " muscular Christianity," recently " got to- 
gether," much to the satisfaction of about seven-elevenths 
of the sanctified. The length, breadth and depth of the 
hypocrisy of this people will appear when its penal anti- 
prize-fighting laws are compared with the absorbing inter- 
est it manifested in the Carson affair. The papers that de- 
nounced it most vigorously in space in their news columns, 
and the men who groaned loudest and longest over this 
^* insult to our civilization " occupied front places at the 
bulletin-boards. I wonder if the American people really 
think themselves " smart " enough to deceive the Al- 
mighty? The governor and legislature of Nevada are 
superior to those of Texas in that they declined to insult 
high heaven by playing the hypocrite. I am not the 
apologist of pugilism. One should never fight except in 
self defense, or to avenge an affront, and then he should 
use something more fatal than his fists ; but the man who 
votes and prays to make prize-fighting a felony, then 
gloats over the brutal details as supplied by " our great 
public educators," is as much the inferior of Fitzsimmons 
in all that goes to make a man as the louse is inferior to 
the lion. The kangaroo has taken some of the conceit 
out of " Gentleman Jim," for which he has our profoundest 
gratitude; now if he will " push in de face" of his own 
flamboyant female we will feel like presenting him with a 
rolled-gold resolution of respect. Mrs. Fitzsimmons is 
the toughest product of pugilism. Purely as a business 
venture, the Iconoclast will back her in a finish fight 
against Rev. J. B. Riddle of Waxahachie, or Rev. D. E. 
Fuller of Rockwall. 

• a « 

The appearance of ex-Senator John J. Ingalls at the 
ring-side in the capacity of reporter for a slush-monger- 
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ing New York paper that has been formally excluded 
by all intelligent clubs and library directories, is painfully 
suggestive of the tendencies of the times. A $20-a-week 
sporting editor could have done the work much better; 
yet Ingalls was paid thousands of dollars for this report. 
Why? Because his employment for such a purpose served 
to call the attention of the galleries to the alleged " enter- 
prise " of an impudent publisher who ought to be sent to 
the penitentiary for outraging the canons of decency and 
stuprating the public intellect. Papers like the World 
and Journal care nothing for literary or reportorial excel- 
lence, there being more money in exploiting the tommy* 
rot of noted characters. Steve Brodie or Nellie Bly can 
make more money " going agin space '' than can a De 
Quincy or an Addison. Infanta Eulalie, the Akhoond of 
Swat, or any other titled nonentity, can gab five minutes 
to an amanuensis, and sell the result for more than a Dr. 
Johnson could make in a month. Nor is this the worst 
of it. Men who can earn an honorable reputation in any 
line of human endeavor, as well as those who obtain cheap 
notoriety by outraging the convenances, seem to regard 
it merely as so much merchandise, to be peddled among 
the Hearsts and Pulitzers at the highest market price. 
Ingalls was for many years a distinguished member of the 
most august council of the earth; yet he bartered for 
a price the prestige he earned in combat with intellectual 
titans — contented to act as scavenger for a buzzard, to 
degrade himself to the level of the prize ring and vie 
with cheap reporters in describing its horrors for the 
delectation of hoodlums. If offered enough he would 
doubtless consent to appear on the streets of Washington 
wearing motley and bearing upon his back a pawn-broker's 
sign or " ad " for a variety dive. Is there nothing in this 
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country above price? Is the dirty dollar indeed almighty 
— commanding the honor of the statesman as well as the 
favors of the courtesan? Is there nothing which it is im- 
possible that wealth may prostitute to inflate its plebian 
pride? Must even genius be sacrificed upon the unclean 
altar of its infernal impudence? 

• • • 

** Enterprising '* publishers who pay ex-senators $5000 
to report prize-fights, and who maintain narrow-headed 
but broad-beamed Spanish Infantas from their slush-fund, 
must recoup in some manner, and they do so by retaining 
as regular space-fillers the cheapest possible people. That 
accounts for the fact that such fellows as Maurice 
Thompson are permitted to inflict themselves upon a 
defenseless public. Maurice has just made a frantic bid 
for notoriety by relegating Charles Dickens to the shades 
of oblivion. He declares that the fame of the author of 
" Old Curiosity Shop " is among the things that were — 
that he ** wrote the most slovenly literature ever penned,'* 
was grossly ignorant, inartistic and ^^ could not write 
good English!" Oh Mamma! what a great head Mr. 
Maurice Thompson has ! Wonder if he obtained it where 
Cassius got his infirmity of temper, or if it was screwed 
on afterwards? I admit that Charles Dickens was small 
potatoes and few in the hill — when compared with Mr. 
Maurice Thompson ; but we could scarce expect this little 
globe to produce more than one great genius. Dickens 
had the art to so conceal his art that ** critic flies " of 
the Maurice Thompson kind cannot find it with their little 
microscope. He was not a word-monger, but a painter 
of English life, and must stand or fall according as his 
portraits are true or false. Their truth is universally 
admitted. We would recognize Mr. Pickwick, Sam Wel- 
ler, Peggotty, Mrs. Gimmidge, Little Nell if we met them 
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anywhere; for his characters are not abstractions, but 
flesh and blood. We know the localities he described as 
well as we know the street on which we lived, the interior 
of the house we occupy ; hence when Thompson complains 
that Dickens was not a master of his craft he simply 
advertises himself as a babbling idiot. Shakespeare 
" could not write good English *' as measured by the piti- 
ful standard of the purist, the answering grammar-sharp ; 
nor did Burns or Bunyan have that " vast reserve of cul- 
ture '' without which Mr. Thompson assures us one can- 
not hope to win and wear the immortelles. The fame of 
Dickens must pass — ^nay, has already passed — says this 
criticus cunctipotent, because he was lacking in culture; 
yet the four books that have had the greatest influence 
on human thought — ^The Bible and Koran, the works of 
Homer and Shakespeare — were given us by men who 
could not secure a certificate to teach a grammar school ! 
Thompson should tackle something of his size — Rudyard 
Kipling or the Yellow Kid. First thing we know Miss 
Willie C. Moore of the Gal-Dai News will take a hard fall 
out of Victor Hugo, or Miss Rebecca Merlindy Johnson 
of the Houston Post demonstrate that Sappho's poetry 
had cork feet. Thompson? Wonder if he's the fellow to 
whom ^* Thompson's colt " was indebted for its culture? 

• . . 

The Wrong-Reverend MaUalieu, Methodist Bishop of 
Baltimore, is fighting the war over again. In a recent 
sermon he referred to *' the disgraceful, abominable and 
infamous rag that floated over the Confederacy." And 
now both ex-confederates and ex-federals are calling him 
down, one of the latter declaring that " Whenever venom 
or vituperation is indulged in it nearly always comes from 
some Northern minister." It is diflicult to refer in print- 
able language to a man who, professing to be a repr^s^^t^ 
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tive of the Prince of Peace, thus attempts to revive old 
animosities, to tear open wounds that have healed. Those 
who mixed it at Gettysburg and Shiloh acquired a very 
healthy respect for each other ; are, perhaps, better friends 
than tho' they have never fought; but there is a small 
contingent of mischief-breeding blatherskites on both sides 
the Ohio, who didn't become angry until after Appomat- 
tox, and who had been hurling defis at each other ever 
since. I suggest that we collect these blood-thirsty in- 
transigentes, who don't know that the war is over, drive 
^em into a bull-pen and make 'em fight it to a finish. 
Bishop Mallalieu should have a place in the front file, 
where he could tear the " abominable rag " to ribbons, 
while getting his bilious liver lanced with minnie balls 
and some of the sacred spleen ripped out of his tumid 
belly with rusty bayonets. 

• • • 

The McKinley-Cleveland-Belmont brand of Democrats 
find much comfort in the fact that Joe Bailey has been 
made the standard-bearer of the minority party in the 
lower branch of congress, and are lustily bawling that 
*' this is the straw which indicates the death of Bryanism." 
Drowning men can scarce be blamed for clutching frantic- 
ally at straws. Free silver was the paramount question 
with the Democracy in the late unpleasantness, and Bailey 
is as uncomprising a free-silverite as Bryan. His elevation 
simply means that the young and progressive Democracy 
is still in the saddle, and that the argentiferous gonfalon 
will continue to float. Bryan may be lost in the next 
convention shuflJe ; but if the party ^ abandons the princi- 
ples for which he stands," it will only be to adopt those 
even more advanced and " carry the war into Africa." In 
slobbering over Bailey and magnifying the slight differ- 
ence bS&t wees him and Bryan in economic creed, the Mug- 
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wumps are simply trying to work his downfall by dis- 
crediting him with the Democracy, The reechy kisses be- 
stowed on him by the Gal-Dai News^ alias the ** Old Lady '* 
suggest that of Judas Iscariot. Mr. Bailey would do 
well to remember that the old harlot always carries a 
knife in her hose. 

• • • 

I had supposed the A. P. Ape was dead — ^that the un- 
clean animal had stunk itself to death; but it appears 
that its tail continues to weakly wiggle in faraway Oregon. 
A correspondent asks if the following extract from a lec- 
ture on " Jesuitism," recently delivered at Monroe, Or- 
egon, by one Rev. Powell, are true : ** Abraham Lincoln 
once said that this order was the only one which had 
recourse to the dagger to kill those whom its arguments 
could not convert." ** All the learned men were brought 
up in Catholicism were either excommunicated or put to 
death." It is possible, but not at all probable that Lincoln 
made the remark attributed to him. He detested calumny, 
and usually carefully investigated before condemning. I 
have associated much with Jesuits, and escaped both kill- 
ing and conversion. Just why the Catholic Church should 
educate men, and then either assassinate them or drive 
them out of her service, can only be explained by an Ape 
equal in precocity to that which mystified the Knight of 
La Mancha. Several " reverends," prominent as A. P. A. 
apostles, were excommunicated by the Mother Church be- 
cause of lying or lechery, but none because of their learn- 
ing. It is a trifle strange that, while killing of their 
enemies, the Jesuits should have overlooked Powell; but 
perhaps they are short on insect-powder or fly-paper. 
They might at least have taken a pot-shot at Rev. E. J. O. 
Millington, long the wheel-horse of A. P. Apism in New 
Jersey. From a copy of the New York Herald I learn 
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that he has just taken the 83rd degree of the order by 
starving his family and defrauding his creditors to secure 
money enough to elope to Canada with another man's 
wife. Millington especially distinguished himself by at- 
tacking the Jesuits and by declaring convents mere 
lupanars for the priesthood, the Pope a son of Belial and 
the Catholic Church the unspeakable female of Babylon. 
During this time he was occupying a prominent Baptist 
pulpit and living in adultery with a woman for whom 
he finally deserted his wife. Full six months ago the 
Iconoclast offered to pay $250 to any man prominent 
in A. P. A. councils who could prove good moral character 
for ten years past. The cash has not yet been claimed. 
Why doesn't the president of the order or Rev. Powell 
make a play for it? 

• • • 

The brutality with which Alonzo Chrysanthemum Cur- 
lock attacked the Anti-Prohibs in the recent Johnson 
County campaign, suggests that he is one of those piti- 
ful parodies on God's masterpiece who can only stand 
erect when trussed up between a barrel of pure spring 
water and a Keely Institute. I may do Kunnel Curlock 
an injustice in suggesting that he is or has been a drunk- 
ard, but he is certainly giving a correct imitation of a 
man who has been in the ditch, and who knows he will 
go there again unless his coattails be spiked fast to the 
horse-block by pitying friends. Considerable experience 
with Prohibition fanatics leads me to look for the worse 
cases of that curious craze among those wishy-washy 
excuses for men who must be kept constantly muzzled 
lest their bellies run away with their brains. A moderate 
use of intoxicants is sanctioned by the scriptures and 
by the canon of common sense. A patient study of anthro- 
pology will convince any reasonable man that intemper- 
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ance is not altogether an evil ; that it is one of the neces- 
sary tools with which nature weeds out the weakling, 
eUminates those whose brutish instincts and lack of normal 
stamina proclaim their birth a mistake. Prohibition is 
simply an unsuccessful effort to set aside the law of the 
survival of the fittest, on the mistaken hypothesis that 
nature errs in attempting to lift mankind to ever higher 
levels by merciless extinction of the mongrels. We may 
pity the weakling who would fortify himself with gold- 
cure fakes and Prohibition frauds; but every attempt 
to sacrifice the race to secure his salvation is an insult to 
God, a sin against society. Did we exercise half the care 
to secure a race of manly, self-reliant men that we do in 
the breeding of horses and dogs, those so characterless as 
to require the protection of sumptuary laws and the ad- 
ventitious aid of " Keeley cures " would not be permitted 
to propagate. 

^ ^ H$ 

AN ITALIAN HERO. 

MS. bbann: 

Did any of the associates of Orsini, in his attempt on 
the life of Napoleon III, come to America? If so, can 
you give me any information concerning them? 

FTAUA 

Orsini had but three associates in that desperate enter- 
prise, Gomez, Pieri and Rudio. Gomez was pardoned, 
but did not come to this country. Orsini and Pieri were 
executed. Rudio's sentence was commuted on the scaffold 
to life imprisonment and he was sent to a penal colony. 
He subsequently escaped, and, after many adventures, 
landed in America. Two years ago he was a captain in 
the U. S. cavalry and stationed San Antonio, where I 
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frequently met him, and heard from his own lips the story 
of Italy's struggles for freedom and unity. As I have seen 
no notices of his death or retirement, I presume that his 
sword is still at the service of Uncle Sam. A faithful 
history of Captain Rudio's life would prove one of the 
most entertaining as well as one of the most valuable 
books ever written, and he once promised his friends 
that after his retirement it should be forthcoming. No 
romancer would attempt to carry his hero through so 
many " moving accidents by flood and field," so many 
" hairbreadth 'scapes " as dot the checkered career of 
Capt. Rudio. Of the 563 prisoners confined on the penal 
island, 560 were scourged by yellow jack and 500 died. 
Capt. Rudio was one of the three exemptions. He made 
his escape from the island in an open boat and reached 
this country about the time Fort Sumpter was fired upon. 
Although provided by prominent Europeans with letters to 
President Lincoln and influental politicans, he did not 
present them, but enlisted as a private soldier in the 
regular army, where he soon attracted Gen. Grant's at- 
tention by volunteering to carry an important order after 
several other couriers had been killed. For this act of 
daring he was slated by Grant for a captaincy, but his 
commission was not forthcoming, this latter fact being 
attributed by his friends to adverse French influence at 
the national capital. After the close of hostilities, and 
while Grant was acting as secretary of war, Rudio called 
on him, and was surprised to find that the great man 
remembered him, albeit he had seen him but once, and 
that was on the field of battle. 

" Hello, Rudio," said his old commander; "how comes 
it you are not wearing a captain's uniform? " 

" I have received no authority to wear one," replied 
his visitor in soft broken English. When he left the oj£ce 
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he carried in his hand the commission which he now holds. 
Capt. Rudio, or De Rudio as he is usually called, is 
a scion of one of the oldest families in Italy, its patent 
of nobility dating back almost a thousand years. He 
was a prominent actor in those attempts to secure Italian 
liberty with which the names of Mazzini, Garibaldi and 
Orsini are inseparably associated. The attempt on the 
life of Napoleon III was made solely because he was con- 
sidered as the chief stumbling-block in the path of Italian 
independence, the principal cause of that anti-liberal re- 
action which threatened to crush the spirt of freedom 
that had been nutured by the blood of so many patriots. 
Orsini and his companions devoted themselves to the enter- 
prise in full expectation of suffering a speedy death — 
offered themselves a willing sacrifice upon the altar of 
Italy. Rudio had married an English woman of influence, 
and it was through the intercession of Queen Victoria that 
his life was saved. He is known as the sole survivor of 
the Custer Massacre. He was scouting at the time of 
the engagement, discovered by the redskins and maintained 
a running fight for two days with his pursuers. Capt. 
Rudio is little inclined to talk about the thrilling ex- 
periences with which his life has been replete. Occasional- 
ly as we enjoyed our cigars in a cafe near the Alamo, that 
old adobe which marks the high-tide of American heroism ; 
or lingered over a bottle of light wine, fragrant with the 
oenanthic of his own beloved Italia, I could persuade him, 
not to recount new adventures, but to explain the inci- 
dence of those already known, or discuss the efiicient cause 
of enterprises that seemed bom of Italy's desperation, 
as indeed they often were. His biography, if written, 
will be more than a record of the personal adventures of 
one of the most daring spirits of any age; it will afford 
a clear glimpse behind the scenes of many a dark tragedy 
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enacted during Europe's stormiest epoch. It will be a 
history of patriots and heroes by one who shared their 
counsels and dangers, and who saw them bravely die; of 
traitors and tyrants by one upon whose head they had 
put a price. Captain Rudio must now be close upon 63, 
the age at which Uncle Sam retires his military servants. 
He is of medium size, rather slender, a little proud of his 
noble lineage, but prouder still of being an Italian. He 
is modest almost to diffidence, and has none of the swag- 
ger of the typical stage hero. His face is grave but 
kindly, and must have appeared almost effeminate when 
scarce turned 20, he was the fidus Achates, the chosen 
lieutenant of the intrepid Orsini. Talk to him of the 
struggles for independence of his native land, mention 
those who were trampled beneath the feet of the tyrant, 
and his eyes flame with the fire that must have illumed 
them when, on the steps of the scaffold, he turned upon 
the executioners with a Vivat Italia! 

m m m 

Rev. Father P. J. Brannan, who will visit Waco this 
month, is a man of whom the Southern people, regardless 
of religious predilection, are justly proud. He was one 
of the bravest of those who fought for the Confederacy. 
After Appomattox he enlisted under the banner of the 
Lord, and has become known throughout the nation for 
his eloquence, piety and learning. Rabbi Henry Cohen, 
of Galveston, will attend the Waco Meeting of the I. O. 
B. B., to which seven states will send delegates, and which 
will be one of the most important gatherings of our Jewish 
fellow-citizens ever held in the South. Rabbi Cohen has 
taken every province of learning for his own, and while 
still a young man, has become celebrated as a linguist 
and enthusiastic antiquary. If the Protestant faith would 
produce a few such men as Father Brannan and Rabbi 
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Cohen, and not so many Sam Jones and Sid Williamscs, 
it would appeal to intelligent people with greater power. 

• • • 

The sassiety news from Lunnon town is to the effect 
that Mrs. Langtry's daughter Jean is quite a beaut., and 
will soon enter society, " backed by the powerful influence 
of the Prince of Wales, who has always exhibited the liveli- 
est concern about her welfare." The prince is quite noted 
for the lively interest he takes in the " welfare " of good- 
looking young women ; but let us give the devil his due — 
Jean may be his daughter. 

^ m m 
A NEW YORK SAWCIETY SHEET. 

Some of my few readers may have IncidentaQy heard 
of a little sawciety paper published in New York City 
called Town Topics. Its editor/ having fired a couple of 
front-page malodors at me, sends me a marked copy» 
thinking perhaps I may be induced to call general atten- 
tion to the fact that he is on the earth. It is impossible 
for me to accord a free notice to every impudent pamph- 
leteer and 22-caliber editor who attacks me for adver- 
tising purposes only. Believing with Tennyson that 'tis 
"weakness to be wroth with weakness," I seldom waste 
any shot on sawciety sheets. Nor am I in the habit of 
taking up the gage thrown down by papers that exist by 
pandering to pruriency, knowing that if given time they 
will stink themselves into a state of ** innocuous desue- 
tude." Town Topics^ however, seem to be regarded with 
some degree of toleration by New York's " h'upper suk- 
kles," and may, therefore, be worth a moment's attention 
as indicating the moral and mental drift of our soi-disant 
•* best sawciety." Social as well as medical doctors some- 
times find the handling of very dirty subjects an impera- 
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tive duty. ToTtn Topics is what is known in the terse ver- 
nacular of Hungry Hill and Tincan Alley as a journalistic 
** nancy " — a trifle too dirty for decency and too epicene 
for aggressive immorality. It is one of those papers 
which an imbecile may understand much better than a man 
of strong mentality, because the latter seeks a raison <r 
etre for everything. Its distinguished feature is a dreary 
waste of inane tittle-tattle anent the doings and misdoings 
of uppertendom. It can tell you to a minute when the 
charming, beautiful and accomplished Miss Isolde De 
Peyster Hamfat-Crupper became engaged to the redoubt- 
able Count Orlando Bombastic Furioso Marraroni de 
Cagliostro, how many buttons she will wear on the 
bifurcated garment of her wedding lingerie, and whether 
the broken windows in the count's ancestral castle are 
stuffed with old hats or baled hay. It knows how often 
J. J. Van Alen changes his sox and with what material 
the exuberant basement of T. Suflfern Tailor's riding 
breeches are half-soled — ^information in nowise to be de- 
spised in this era boasting itself heir of all the ages. It 
knows, and relates with many winks and nods and 
sayshes and saysshes, with ostentatious concealment of 
names but not of persons, how Mr. and Mrs. Stubantwist 
quarreled during their honeymoon, what occasioned the 
Vanderbiltian divorce, and the Drayton-Astor estrange- 
ment with the subsequent duel in which " never any died." 
All of which is strengthening to the mind as drinking 
sweetened wind out of a toy balloon is to the body. 
Town Topics has other features in a lighter vein which 
make it popular with morbid young persons just verging 
on pubescence, and who need a mild purgative and plenty 
of exercise in the open air. To precocious kids in the 
Werterian state, Town Topics is a valuable pons asinorum^ 
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being a very charming cross between a vermiculous 
diaper and the toga virilis. Its stories are intended for 
neurotics only. They have all the shudder and groan of 
a nigger with the buck ague, the inexpressible longing of 
a hound pup fondly eyeing a rump-bone through an im- 
passable picket fence. They are dank with helpless, 
hopeless dismalness which suggests death by dope to 
escape the pangs of pruriency, and have all the unctu- 
osity of a hot corn-dodger slathered with sop. Its heroes 
seldom do anything awfully dreadful, but this fact is 
never the fault of its heroines. It is kinetoscope exhibi- 
tion of Madame Potiphar and Joseph that makes you 
want to encourage the young Hebrew with a club. 
Town Topics is the chief exponent of that soulful decad- 
ence of which Oscar Wilde was the high priest. But per- 
haps I do the great English pervert an injustice. He had 
some inturbidated idea of attaining the beautiful through 
the brutal, of going to heaven by way of hell. He saw 
that the rose springs from rottenness, that sweet perfumes 
are extracted from impurities, that the foul emanations 
of earth make the lightnings flash and roll the thunder 
drums of heaven, and was really striving in a blind way 
toward better things when mired in the serbonian bogs 
of his own bestiality ; but the editor of the paper in ques- 
tion bedaubs himself with the slime of sewers, not be- 
cause it nurtures beauty and fragrance, but because it 
breeds malodors and maggots. A man may be pardoned 
for handling muck if it be to build therewith a Jacob's 
Ladder, or even a Tower of Babel to reach high heaven 
but the Town Topics man has no other object than that of 
the barefoot schoolboy who makes a squirt up between 
his toes — ^he simply enjoys the sensation. Not being 
skilled in teratology, I am unable to assign ^'The Saun- 
terer'' to a proper place among the mental misfits and 
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moral abnormalities; but his articles suggest some tooth* 
less old sybarite in whom age has caused perversion in- 
stead of repentance, and whose soul is ever rioting in the 
nameless infamies of the Orient. There is a faint sug^ 
gestion in all this stuff, not of Margery, Moll and Meg, 
but of a married sawciety beaut rolling, home in a closed 
hack in the early dawn, with a chappie holding her head 
while the champagne and pate de foie gras leaves its intra- 
parietal recess and drules over the front elevation of her 
decollete. I can cheerfully recommend Town Topics to any 
one in need of an aspositic, and suggest it to the '^ mind- 
cure " mountebanks as a valuable succedaneum for mix 
vomica. It should be the official organ of every suicide 
club in the country, being well calculated to disgust every 
sane man with the whole human race and make him desire 
a speedy death. Such is the journalistic favorite of New 
York's Four Hundred. No wonder that Gotham sawciety 
has become simply a nest of epicene Anglo-maniacs and 
whining Mugwumps. Should a man attempt the publica- 
tion of such a paper in Texas we'd hang him, for the same 
reason that we kill glandered horses, send imbeciles to 
the asylum and eliminate lice. 

¥^ ^ ^ 

THE COURAGE OF WOMANKIND. 

A gentleman of wide experience as frontiersman, soldier 
and purist, recently remarked to me ** Women are more 
truthful than men ; they exhibit more gratitude ; they are 
the superiors of men in physical courage.'* 

This testimony will doubtless appear not a little startl- 
ing to many who have ever regarded women as ** the 
weaker vessel " ; but I believe it will be confirmed by every 
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careful student of humankind. That women possess more 
moral courage than men is generally admitted; but that 
physical is the necessary correlative of moral courage 
does not appear to have occurred to the average individ- 
ual. The two virtues — if they be indeed binary — are so 
interdependent that divorcement is practically impossible. 
Why does a child accused of a misdemeanor confess its 
fault and accept punishment, when, by a subterfuge, it 
could escape castigation? Because it fears the scourge 
of conscience more than the maternal slipper. It must 
choose between two evils, and it elects the least. Without 
moral courage it would lie, because having naught to fear 
from conscience; without physical courage it would lie, 
because unable to accept bodily suifering that could be 
avoided. When the soldier rushes upon shotted guns we 
call it physical courage ; when a voluptuous woman denies 
the improper importunities of her lover, we call it moral 
courage ; yet the efficient causes of these actions are ident- 
ical. The soldier does not desire to be killed or crippled, 
but dreads the deserter's shame more than the guns of the 
enemy, and the woman considers self-denial preferable to 
dishonor ; hence courage, call it by what name you will, is 
but the balancing of one ill against another, and the 
acceptance of what the world elects to call a lesser. It 
regards the instincts of the dog and the ferocity of the 
savage as great physical and little moral courage; but 
such objections are idle without some knowledge of the 
ethics of dogdom and the moral concept of the savage. 
You cannot measure the moral courage of man or beast 
until you have ascertained the moral code applicable to 
the civilization or intelligence of his kind. The different 
races of men and the various orders of animals diverge 
widely in their natures, some being mild, others murder- 
ous. We cannot measure the hart by the standard of 
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the hound, nor the gentle-souled Bengalee by the ferocious 
Britisher who finds pleasure in useless effusion of blood. 

A New York merchant chattering to a reporter recently, 
asserted that men are more honest than women — prompter 
in the discharge of their debts. He evidently overlooked 
two very important facts, viz. : that a woman can often ob- 
tain credit where her husband cannot, because it is a more 
delicate manner to refuse her, and that with men to whom 
credit is extended, a reputation for commercial integrity 
often constitutes an important part of their working 
capital. A woman who neglects to settle — especially if 
she possesses tact and beauty — is not hounded so fiercely 
as the male malingerer. Good name in such matters is 
with woman merely a sentiment, while with the average 
man it is business; hence the male rascal will frequently 
pay, while the female rogue, having nothing tangible to 
gain by an affectation of honesty, laughs her tradesmen 
to scorn. Much of the shoplifting is done by women, they 
having better opportunity for that kind of knavery; but 
of the forgeries, burglaries and embezzlements a vast maj- 
ority are the work of men. 

Junius Henri Browne — angels and ministers of grace 
defend us! where did he find it? — has been telling the few 
old maids and anile Mugwumps who still worry through 
Harper'^s Weekly ^ what he doesn't know about " Woman's 
Courage." He assures us that women affect timidity they 
do not feel, because their supposed helplessness is consid- 
ered a charm by the opposite sex. I trust that Junius 
Henri Browne will not topple his name over on me if I 
dissent from his very pretty but undigested dogma. It is 
neither cowardice nor affectation that makes so many 
ladies scream at sight of a bug or mouse, but sheer nervous- 
ness. You seldom see a healthy countrywoman clamber 
upon a table to avoid a harmless creeper. Our city-bred 
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American women are neurotic ; but this ill is being rapidly 
alleviated by the sensible outdoor exercise now coming 
generally into favor. A rightly constituted man glories 
in a courageous woman — a woman all womanly, without a 
suggestion of aggressive masculinity; but who could, if 
need be, go to the block as bravely as Marie Antoinette, 
strike as deadly as Hannah Dustin, or emulate the deeds 
of Saragossa's beautiful lioness when Spain's enemies were 
foiled by woman's hand before a battered wall. 

Chappies like Junius Henri, whose sidewheel whiskers 
and tergeminous titles are giving them spinal curvature 
may fancy hysterical maids ; but a sure-enough American, 
competent to raise a crop of world-compellers all bearing 
his trade-mark, prefers a Grace Darling or a Molly 
Pitcher. He knows that, if mated with her equal, such 
a woman will never suckle worthless sons. Junius Henri 
next informs ud that while woman may possess certain 
kinds of courage, she has not that which enables her to 
face physical danger with fortitude, to look on ghastly 
wounds or sustain great bodily suffering. I wonder who 
told him that? If I knew so little about women, I'd never 
undertake to manage one. Woman does not, as a rule, 
resent an insult with a blow or do the Amazon act, because 
forbidden by custom and weakness of body. She does 
not court danger for the sake of gaining a reputation 
for courage; but when confronted by it, will, in almost 
every instance, bear herself as royally as her big brother, 
and that without the powerful prop of pride upon which 
he leans — the fear of that curse which blasts the male 
coward. Woman encounters the perils of the frontier, of 
shipwreck, of conflagration, and the distress of famine, 
with heroic fortitude. In new countries she is not in- 
frequently a daring rider and a splendid shot. When a 
cry of fire is raised in a crowded hall or theater, the men 
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are usually first to drop the linchpin out of their sauviter 
in modo and start a stampede. Any experienced physician 
will testify that women bear pain and encounter death 
with greater fortitude than do men — that they become 
more readily accustomed to the sight of suffering and the 
ghastly scenes of surgery. Many of our most celebrated 
hospitals are under the immediate charge of women, nota- 
bly the Charity Hospital at New Orleans, with its 10,000 
patients per annum. Let a child be injured, and a woman 
who has never looked upon a wound will minister to it 
with a steady hand, while a man who has trod a dozen 
sanguinary battlefields, becomes faint, distracted, useless. 
A woman is capable of grander heroism, greater self- 
sacrifice, nobler morality than man, and for the simple 
reason that her nature is, so to speak, of finer texture — be- 
cause she is less a brute than her companion. Her courage 
differs from that of man much as the courage of a high- 
bred gentleman differs from that of a Bowery bouncer. 
The latter really enjoys a brutal fisticuff, but a thread of 
cold steel will stop him. To the gentleman a bruising-bout 
is an abomination; but he will take his position before a 
dead shot with apparent indifference. It is this higher 
courage which woman possesses. If she starts more 
readily at trifles she will go with a steadier step to the 
supreme sacrifice. A finely constituted mind instinctively 
shrinks from the brutal ; but where honor, principle, or the 
well-being of loved ones is concerned, it is ready to lead 
the forlorn hope. It faces inevitable death with a placid 
brow, while the " nerve " of a coarser nature either breaks 
completely down or indulges in mock bravado. Man is 
incapable of that intensity of suffering, mental or physical, 
which a delicate woman often uncomplainingly endures. 
If men instead of women were required to suffer the paina 
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of parturition there wouldn't be enough people left on 
earth in two hundred years to organize a base-ball nine— < 
and I'd be the first laddie-buck to take the vow of celibacy 
under such dispensation. Courage! The sting of a 
hornet while severe pain to a man is madness to a woman ; 
yet the former will dance the Highland fling and howl 
like a defeated candidate, while the latter, after one 
startled scream of surprise sets placidly about doctoring 
herself. The fact of the matter is that man wouldn't 
have amounted to much had not the Creator sent woman 
to steer the miserable savage against the tree of knowledge 
and shoulder nine-tenths of his trouble, while he's snorting 
like a mad bull over the remainder and imagining himself 
a hero. I'm very fond of the ladies — but I wouldn't be 
one of them for the world. In a moment of mental aber- 
ration I might marry some J. Henri Browne. 

m ¥ik m 
" THE PERFUMES OF PASSION." 

Under the above caption some cheerful idiot has been 
telling the readers of the Yellow Kid, alias the New York 
Journal^ what effect different perfumes are supposed to 
have on the Genus Homo. Thus he says, *' The essence 
of magnolia has a tendency to promote warlike passions.'^ 
It is now dead easy to understand what alias Major 
Spencer Hurchings and Lieutenant-Colonel Rienzi Milt- 
iades Johnsing — they live in the Magnolia City, and, like 
those Boston boys who delivered an ultimatum to Gen. 
Gage absorb martial valor in the very air they breathe. 
Spencer just can't help being terrible as an army with 
banners, nor Rienzi avoid being the Last of the Romans. 
We can now see why the Houston Light Guard is invin- 
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cible on dress parade— on the banks of Buffalo Bayou, 
where the warlike magnolia ever burgeons and blooms, 
are woven the belHpotent bays. It is not the subtle per- 
fume stealing up from Happy Hollow, the ordor of its 
open sewers, nor yet the pungent flavor of its municipal 
politics that makes Houston the favored City of Bellona; 
it is the pugnacious magnolia buds, hitherto regarded as 
symbols of love and beauty. " Violets," continues the 
Journal's perfume expert, " are conducive to devotion." 
Perhaps; but it has not been long since a San Antonio 
aesthete, who was raging up and down the public through- 
fares like Satan with a toothache, and trying to pull the 
Alamo up by the roots, and who had to be lassoed to get 
him into the hobo corral, pleaded in court that he had 
become vaingloriously drunk on the perfume of sweet 
violets. The dainty odor of the johnny- jump-up may 
make a New Yorker pious ; but we Texans are so delicately 
organized that it unstrings our nerves, dislocates our 
suaviter in modo and makes us want to kill a man. ^ A 
frivolous spirit," we are told, " can be changed into a 
profound and meditative thinker by the use of bergamot." 
There's some sense in that, for a man stunk up with bergo- 
mot is apt to consider seriously whether he had best go 
bury himself for a day or two, seek an antidote for the evil 
by declaring war on the Chinese, crawling through a 
sewer or announcing himself as a candidate for ofiice. 
** Patchouli," continues the oracle, ** will cause the moral 
downfall of its devotee." The writer evidently mistakes 
the effect for the cause. The person who uses 
patchouli is already a moral wreck, and would quickly 
become a physical ruin, but for the statute prohibiting 
homicide. Patchouli is the favorite perfume of the nymph 
du pave and the parvenu. It suggests a nigger picnic 
party or colored campmeeting at 2 o'clock of a sultry 
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summer morn. It is not an aphrodisiac but an emetic. 
It indicates that its user has not taken a bath or changed 
his undershirt since the last election, and is trying to for- 
get his own foulness. Who has not planked down a hand- 
ful of cartwheel dollars for an opera ticket, only to find 
himself anchored alongside some frowsy female or giggling 
guy so rank with the miserable malodor that a pole-cat 
on the warpath were odors of Araby by comparison? You 
must take your choice between suffocation and the loss of 
your hard-earned siller, so you sit there and glare at 
the offender and picture in your morbid mind what you 
would do with the inventor of this volatized green sickness 
if you could get him up in a dark alley in conjunction with 
a red brick securely anchored in a blue yarn sock. There 
should be a space set aside in all public halls and theaters 
for the exclusive occupancy of niggers and white people 
who use patchouli. Or perhaps it would be better to give 
them a carbolic acid bath before permitting them to enter 
the building. The nose of the American sovereign has 
rights which these perambulating stink-tanks should be 
compelled to respect. " Ambergris,'* says the Journal 
man, " is the perfume of poetry." So it is now possible 
to bottle the divine afflatus and secure an epic poem by the 
simple expedient of pulling the cork! Ambergris is a 
morbid secretion in the intestines of the sperm whale — 
which may account for the fact that most bards seem to 
be troubled with a chronic bellyache. The poetic muse 
is no longer a naked mountain nymph, fairer than fancy 
ever feigned, with tristful eyes of blue and fragrant hair 
blown like a sheet of flame about shoulders of chiseled 
ivory and bust of snow. There is no Pierian Spring whose 
sweet waters make men mad, no Parnassus with whose 
rugged steeps to strive, no winged Pegasus to bear the 
soul of man ^^ above the Aonian Mount " — ^we get out 
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poetic inspiration from a sperm whale's guts ! Slowly but 
surely we are getting out of the clouds and laying violent 
hands upon the grass. Queen Victoria should send Alfred 
Austin a few gallons of ambergris in lieu of that annual 
tun of canary wine so long regarded as the perquisite of 
her official poet. Had he been saturated with its odor he 
might have succeeded better in his attempt to apotheosize 
Jameson's freebooters, who were slanmied into the bat-cave 
by Oom Paul's sturdy Boers. If the efficiency of ambergris 
as a muse-compeller can be proven, I'll cheerfully buy 
enough to give James Whitcomb Riley a plunge bath, 
thereby transforming him from a Hoosier jaybird into a 
Persian bulbul. Perhaps a few drops sprinkled on the 
coattails of Clarence Ousley would render his warblings 
less wearisome. If we could persuade Larry Chittenden 
to turn from buttercups to ambergris he might soon give 
us an heroic poem with hair on it. And just think what 
the " perfume of poetry " might do for Frederick Abbott, 
who has been heaving the sustaltic suspirations of his love- 
burthened soul at the small-fry Texas papers when he 
should have been weeding his mother's onion bed or adjust- 
ing his magnetic liver-pad! If ambergris — or even a 
surgical operation — ^will make a poet of Abbott, that were 
proof enough that the age of miracles is not yet past. 
What he seems to need is a rhyming dictionary, a tuning 
fork, and to have the hinges of his epiglottis filed. I am 
really sorry, however, that this ambergrisian discovery has 
been made, for President McKinley may take to writing 
his messages in long metre, and Mr. Dingley compose tariff 
bills in blank verse. We already have too many poets in 
proportions to the number of our plowmen — ^too many 
maids rioting in rhythm and too few teaching an ovi- 
parous hen how to properly utilize a plug hat. It has 
often occurred to me that souls carrying the heavieat 
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cargo of genuine poetry are least apt to slop over into 
song — ^that the utterance of even the greatest bard is a 
harsh note in the Divine Harmony. True poetry defies 
the rhymester's art — ^will forever remain unwritten. It is 
the still small voice of nature speaking ta the soul of 
man in an intelligible but unknown tongue. The only 
true masters of melody are the " mute inglorious Miltons." 
Writing poetry were like painting a sound, reading it like 
the " kisses by hopeless fancy feigned on lips that are for 
others.*' When I want to riot in poetry, to steep my 
yearning soul in melody divine, I neither open my book- 
case nor send a nigger around to the drug-shop for a pint 
of ambergris. I go down into the back lot at break 
of day and wade around in the blue sea of buffalo clover, 
listen to thei matin song of the mock-bird, watch the old 
hen fretting with her brood of downy balls and the bull 
calf placidly pumping the lacteal fluid from the maternal 
reservior. I pull the dew-laden grass for the shining 
chestnut sorrel who whinnies to me over the stable fence, 
watch the day-god driving his arrows of burnished gold 
thro:ugh the purple chevelure of the woody hills, and the 
brindle pup cutting his milk teeth on a rubber boot. What 
poet, what school of poets, has ever given us the faintest 
adumbration of the beauty, the harmony, the sweetness, 
the hold calm of early morning among the forest monarchsP 
Let the birds sing, the crickets chirp, the waters murmur, 
the leaves sigh and every flowing shrub wave its censors, 
but be thou silent. A love that can be analyzed is not 
love, but some disorder of the liver. A beauty that can be 
described is merely a malformation. A song that can be 
sung is but a raucous dissonance. Poetry? Odds man! 
Why do you wish to flddle on your jawbone and give 
yourself an earache, when all the pipes of nature are 
atune? You may get drunk on melody furnished gratis 
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if you will but listen, and perhaps go hang yourself for 
very joy ! If you must chirp and twitter why not retire 
to a distance, that you disturb not those who would enjoy 
nature's concert? Having eyes of your own, we require 
no cicerone. Why sing to us of your sweetheart? We 
don't want her — ^wouldn't have her; she's not the only 
blossom on the bush. If she has gone back on you, please 
to remember that we may be having heartaches of our own 
— ^may need all our sadness for home consumption. 
Listening to the soul-sighs of others were too much like 
getting married by proxy — ^stale, flat and unprofitable. 
As I write this at the midnight hour — I have something 
better to do than scribble when the sun is up — ^the bray of 
a donkey suffering with insomnia comes floating up from 
the river-brink in the wood's pasture, awakes the mock- 
birds that nest in the honeysuckle around my lattice, and 
the plaintive he-haw, mellowed by distance and forming 
a bass for the birds' shrill treble, drifts through the open 
window laden with the perfume of flowers — and I'll bet 
nine dollars that no poet, whether bom or made, can beat 
the combination. But we were talking of the perfumes 
of passion. " That of the white rose," says the philoso- 
pher, " begets indolence, while that of the red causes the 
mind to turn raptuously to thoughts of conquest in 
Cupid's realm." As the perfume of the red and white 
rose are frequently identical, we at last have a repeal of 
the law of cause and effect ! There is a flower, however — 
which the Journal smellogogist quite overlooks — that is 
more potent for evil than Shakespeare's " French fiddle," 
emotional religion, Paderewski's music or the voluptuous 
Odes of Anacreon. It was planted by some fallen angel to 
charm the souls of frail humanity within the infernal 
portals with its sensuous fragrance. It is beautiful as a 
seraphs dream, but its perfume is a drunken orgie of 
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Dionysus. It is a blossom in whose sweetness lurks a 
suggestion of the bar sinister. Cleopatra must have worn 
it on her bosom when for her dusky beauty Anthony cast 
the world away. Its perfume lured Sextus Tarquinius to 
his destruction. It brought Pericles to the feet of Aspasia. 
It cast its hypnotic spell over the wife of Potipar. Of 
its waxen blossoms are woven the cestus of Venus and the 
wand of Circe. It breathes in all the love signs of Sappho. 
It is the poisoned arrows of the Paphian boy, the " brewed 
enchantments " of Momus — at once a divine melody and 
an infernal madness. We call it the cape jasmine. When 
Eve first appeared to Adam her fair hair was woven with 
fillets of the gardenia florida. It was cultivated by wanton 
nymphs in the Grove of Daphne to lure the Gods from 
High 6lympus. With it Pan twined the door-posts of 
ancient Pompeii. It was strewn in the path of Bacchus 
by Corinthean courtesans. It was the lotos flower of- 
fered the wandering Ulysses, and all its dangerous sensu- 
ous dreaminess still threats the soul — ^in its snowy corolla 
and glossy leaves of green yet breathes the siren's song. 
Let it go at that. 

m ^ ^ 

THE PASSING OF PROTESTANTISM. 

The New York Voice, a religio-political paper of the chew- 
ing-gum and pink-lemonade persuasion, has been asking 
prominent labor-leaders a number of questions of which 
the following is the most important : " What are the main 
reasons why so many workingmen who admire the char- 
acter of Christ, do not feel cordial toward the church? '* 
By " the church " was evidently meant Protestantism, and 
understood by those to whom the query was propounded. 
The replies thus far received are in line with the recent 
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declaration of Master Workman Sovereign that the church 
is not in sympathy with the working people, being chiefly 
intent on pulling the leg of Plutus, All testify that work- 
ingmen, as a rule, admire the character of Christ, even 
when they do not accept his theology ; but that the better 
educated and more intelligent among them regard the 
church with aversion because it bows down to the golden 
calf and tacitly denies the industrial doctrine promulgated 
by the Man of Galilee — " The laborer is worthy of his 
hire." They accuse it of meddling in politics to their 
hurt and of exerting its influence to perpetuate conditions 
which tend to the division of the people into plutocrats and 
paupers. Whether there be sufficient grounds for this 
terrible indictment I will not here undertake to say; but 
the fact that such a complaint is made by organized labor 
is a matter of tremendous importance. It must be borne 
in mind that these men are speaking, not for the ignorant, 
idle and vicious, but for American skilled labor, a class 
which ranks high in the scale of intelligence. The object 
of organized labor is to secure fair wages, reasonable hours, 
proper sanitary conditions and the exclusion of young 
children from the mines and factories. In these efforts 
it has a right to expect the hearty cooperation of those 
who profess to represent the Hebrew Carpenter ; but com- 
plaint is made that the church has become the apologist 
of the plutocracy instead of the defender of the poor. 
Doubtless many members of labor unions do not sanction 
this complaint; doubtless many church communicants do 
not deserve the censure ; but we must accept the utterances 
of duly accredited leaders as indicative of general ten- 
dencies. The working people are the first to espouse a 
religion and the last to relinquish it. A theological tree 
dies first at the top — ^the spirit of indifference, of denial, 
develops earliest among the well-to-do. That there has 
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been for sometime past little genuine religious faith among 
the wealthy and the learned is a fact with which every man 
of ordinary observation is familiar. A church, in so far as 
the spirit of worship is concerned, is dead when it exists 
simply as an annex to polite society or commercial organi- 
zation. To their eternal credit be it said that never yet 
have the common people " deemed in outward rites and 
specious forms religion satisfied." When to them the 
gospel ceases to be the word of the living Grod it ceases to 
be anything. When popular preachers begin to apologize 
for the Book of Books and preach Socinianism rather than 
Christ Crucified; when the social dead-line is drawn at 
the altar and members of the same communion are no 
longer brethren; when the pulpit thunders at the poor 
man who asks only justice and pats the despoiler of labor 
on the back, the craftsman is quite apt to conclude that 
the church " lingers superfluous on the stage.*' And when 
this idea becomes fixed in the mind of the average work- 
ingman Protestantism must assuredly pass. A church 
cannot long exist without the hearty approval of the great 
middle class — ^those who eat bread in the sweat of the 
brow; for both the very rich and the very poor are, as a 
rule, not only irreligious but vicious. Not to the palace 
or the hovel must it look for vitality, but to the spirit of 
worship which pervades the hearts and homes of an intelli- 
gent working people. But the outspoken antagonism of 
labor organizations is by no means the only evidence that 
the shadow of Protestantism is falling toward the east. 
Thei church is being rapidly secularized by its leading 
ministers, who thus tacitly admit that it has failed of its 
mission — ^that its original raison d^etre is no longer tena- 
ble. They propose to keep it ** abreast of the times " by 
expugning its supematuralism and transforming it into 
a politico-moral machine for the exploitation of such 
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economic dogmas as prove most palatable to its best pay- 
ing patrons, and the general supervision of the habits of 
the people. The church has arrogated to itself the direc- 
tion of the nomorhetic bodies of the nation, and now tells 
them what laws to pass and what to repeal. It has taken 
charge of the politics of the people and tells them who 
to elevate to office. Everything, from currency and tariff 
regulation to the enactment of a hog law, is now a ^^ great 
moral question," hence well within the province of a pulpit 
which informs us that " religion and morality have nothing 
in common." But the church is not content with public 
supervision of the citizen ; it f oUows him into his home and 
regulates his private habits, dictates what he shall eat 
and drink — sits at his muzzle to see how he loads himself. 
Thus we find the purely political question of Prohibition 
strangely wedded to a gospel of temperance, whose holiest 
sacrament is celebrated with wine at the express command 
of the Messiah. Thus does the church strive to make itself 
useful, without the adventitious aid of a personal devil. 
Hell having been either abolished altogether or rendered 
supportable by the introduction of all the wines and liquors 
in the universe except what are needed for the Eucharist ; 
the Adam and Jonah stories relegated to the attic with 
other antiquated theological rubbish, and the needle's eye 
enlarged to a Hoosac Tunnel for the accommodation of 
the rich man's Pullman en route to the Kingdom, the 
church must find another excuse for taking tithes — Othello 
must be provided with a new occupation. The church has 
become rankly Cathonic, of the earth earthy — a fashion- 
able club or tenement-house corporation rather than a 
band of devoted Christian brethren walking ever in the 
fear of God. A costly building, sumptuous furniture, the 
choicest music, and a minister who is an elegant short- 
horse entertainer — ^an adept in the art of " furnishing a 
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languid mind with fantastic shows and indolent emotions " 
— makes of religion a genuine luxury, a trifle more sedate 
than a comic opera, less tiresome than a social reception. 
The working people feel that this is not Christianity, and 
they turn from it with ill-disguised contempt. They in- 
sist that ministers are no more qualified than any other 
class of citizens to speak ex-cathedra on purely secular 
questions, and when they persume to do so accord them 
scant courtesy. The really devout mind finds no satisfac- 
tion in such an olla-podrida of pyrrhonism and politics 
hence the men who should be the Scipios and Alexanders 
of the church and lead it on to universal victory, leave it 
to flounder in the bogs of its own irreligious ineptitude. 
The careful student of social phenomena need not be told 
that such unnatural conditions cannot long continue — 
that while Protestantism is apparently more flourishing 
than ever before, it is, in reality, perishing of the dry rot. 
It has gone too far along the path of " the higher criti- 
cism" ever to return to its original position of plenary 
inspiration. Never again can it command respect for the 
miracles it has ridiculed and the dogmas it has denied. 
It has preached the right of private judgment until all 
authority is at an end, and every Abbott become an origi- 
nal apostle with a new message in his mouth. It can 
neither return to the simple faith of the fathers nor remain 
stationary; but, like the Wandering Jew, must on and 
on. Whither is it bound? In one short century it has 
passed from " the casting out of devils and other gifts of 
the Holy Ghost,'* to a purely abstract Satan with neither 
horns nor hoofs — not so much as a prehensile tail available 
as a harpoon. This being the era of quick transit in 
things spiritual as well as material, another century may 
carry it far, perchance to psilanthropy, or even that grave 
to which so many other amorphous cults have been con- 
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signed some generations after their decease. It has been 
little more than 400 years since Luther first saw the light, 
hence Protestantism is as yet but an experiment, a schism 
which may go the way of many predecessors. The Chris- 
tian cultus itself is young, and we have no assurance that, 
long ere it has attained to the age at which those of Baal, 
and Isis and Ashtaroth perished, it too will not pass from 
earth. Protestantism is to-day little more than an army 
of generals, its supposed strength but the populace at- 
tracted by their gaudy uniforms and the music of its 
mercenaries. True, in the country it still exhibits some 
of that old vitality which led Sidney Smith to exclaim: 
** Curse us with any evil but the evil of a canting, de- 
luded, and methodistical populace ! " The provincial pul- 
pit has not yet refined) the miracles to sun-myths, nor 
mourned because the old patriarchs were not sent to the 
penitentiary. In Texas, at least, the orthodox devil con- 
tinues to go to and fro, and we are regaled from time to 
time with lurid homilies on hell, the old soul-satisfying doe- 
trine of eternal damnation. I am particularly partial to 
this dogma, being of the opinion that if there is not a 
red hot hell somewhere a fatal error has been made in the 
ordering of the universe. The Texas sinner continues to 
frizzle in everlasting fire, — especially if he voted against 
Prohibition — while the godly flutter their angelic pin- 
feathers in delirious ecstacy about that remarkable aggre- 
gation of celestial nightmares with which John of Patmos 
surrounds the Throne of Grace. We have our ** conse- 
crated cobblers teaching from the tops of tubs,'* or tear- 
ing a cat in our tabernacles; and occasionally a Rev. 
Baker, of Burnet, or other ripsnortin* revivalist, who, like 
Ram Dass of blessed memory, *^ has fire enough in his belly 
to burn away all the sins of the world." But this blissful 
condition cannot endure — the country parson will ere long 
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fall into line with the city preacher and begin explaining 
that, while the Bible is the word of God, he didn't write 
it, or tell anybody else to, and that it were folly to suppose 
that it means what it says-will invent some remarkable 
haggadoth to account for the miracles. Protestantism 
now means materialism in the fashionable city church and 
emotionalism in the humble country meeting-house. In 
one you are treated to a sensational assault on Jonah, in 
the other you are given a case of the ** jerks " — it's a 
choice between diluted infidelity and unadulterated imbe- 
cility. Small wonder that the intelligence of the country 
is turning either to Catholicism or to Atheism, to im- 
mutable dogma or absolute denial. Protestantism will 
perish, because it has no legitimate place in the scheme 
of things. It stands upon one book and is deliberately 
whittling away its base. It does not follow, however, that 
the American people will thenceforth be divided between 
IngersoU and the Pope, between Voltaire and the Vatican. 
There is a small but steadily increasing class of devout 
men in this country whose religious faith does not depend 
on the interpretation of a Hebrew prophecy or the redac- 
tion of a Greek text — ^who hold with Jean Paul that " all 
mosques, pagodas, chapels of ease and pantheons are but 
the ethnic foreground of the Invisible Temple and Holy- 
of-Holies " ; with Novalis that " there is but one temple in 
this world, and that is the body of man " ; with Carlyle 
that *^ the healthy understanding is not the logical argu- 
mentative, but the intuitive"; with the Brahmins that 
'^the Gentoo religion is of divine origin as well as the 
Christian." They are not, cannot be sectarians ; they re- 
quire a broader basis for their faith than one book, than 
any single interpretation of all books. '^ Nature forces 
on their hearts a Creator; history, a Providence." Per- 
haps the day will eventually come when dogmatic dialects 
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will give place to a religion in which all the wisdom and all 
the worship of the world are blended — a cult whose sole 
law will be the Grolden Rule, its complete creed the brother- 
hood of man and fatherhood of God, its breviary Pope's 
Universal Prayer: 

** Father of all ! in ev'ry age, in evVy clime adored. 
By saint, by savage and by sage, Jehovah, Jove or Lord ! 
What conscience dictates to be done, or warns me not to do. 
This, teach me more than hell to shun, that, more than 

heaven pursue. 
Let not this weak unknowing hand presume thy bolts to 

throw 
And deal damnation round the land, on each I judge thy 

foe." 

I would like to see all good men marching shoulder to 
shoulder under the banner of the Lord, instead of divided 
into hostile camps and warring upon each other over non- 
essentials, while the legions of Lucifer overrun the land; 
but human wisdom has thus far been able to suggest no 
satisfactory irenicon. " As yet struggles the twelfth hour 
of the night; birds of darkness are on the wing, specters 
uproar, the dead walk, the living dream. — ^Thou, Eternal 
Providence, wilt cause the day to dawn! 
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^ ^ ^ 

HELLAS AND THE IMPS OF HADES. 

After all its grandiloquent bluff and bluster, its spout- 
ing in King Cambyses' vein and ostentatious chewing of 
the rag, the " concert of Powers " could not prevent 
plucky little Greece from taking a fall out of that bloody- 
minded abomination, the " unspeakable Turk." The great 
" Christian " nations, with their ponderous floating bat- 
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teries on every sea and their millions of armed men, con- 
tented themselves with uttering puerile protests and leak- 
ing crocodile tears while the Moslem was butchering his 
thousands in Crete and his tens of thousands in Armemnia 
— ^while he desecrated Christian altars, pillaged homes, 
violated maidens and gave the young to the flames, the old 
to the knife. Encouraged by the pusillanimity of the 
powers, the atrocities of the Turk increased — the Sublime 
Porte ** got drunk with blood to vomit crime " ; and far 
and wide those who refused to bow at the shrine of Islam 
were persecuted with a fiendish ferocity. At last Greece, 
weakest among the nations, a mere speck on the map of the 
world, rose with a spirit worthy those who humbled the 
Persian's pride, and declared that people of Hellenic blood 
should no longer be butchered to make a hoodlum holiday. 
Yet while an electric wave of joy swept round the world 
and miUions prayed heaven's blessing on fair Hellas, the 
** Concert of Powers " — ^may its name be anathema for- 
evermore! — demanded that she withdraw her troops and 
let the slaughter proceed. Why? Because the money- 
lenders of London and Berlin, of Paris and St. Petersburg, 
who have long been bleeding the " Sick Man of the East,'* 
feared that the brands of war would depreciate the value 
of Turkish bonds! What was the massacre of 100,000 
Christians in Armenia and Crete to the loss of a little coin? 
It is not the courts of Europe that make war or proclaim 
peace — it is the bondbuyer. There is not a sovereign be- 
tween the Arctic ocean and the Caspian sea but must dance 
to music of the Rothschilds' making. These crowned and 
sceptered creatures are but manikins; the real monarchs 
are those who control the money^ and who can, by button- 
ing one pocket and opening another, shift the star of em- 
pire to suit their pleasure. Warships were sent by the 
very humble servants of the Shylocks to terrorize Greece 
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to shell the camps of Christians fighting to preserve the 
their fanes — sent to uplift the blood-red crescent and 
abase the milk-white cross. But Greece braved the wrath 
of embattled Europe, stood by the Christians in Crete, 
and as I write this is giving the Turk the bayonet on his 
own border — is fighting like a lioness against overwhelming 
odds and superior armament — fighting in defense of civili- 
zation — fighting to retrieve the sullied honor of the Cauca- 
sian race! Greece vs. Turkey — ^David against Goliath— 
the bulbul defying the buzzard! 

" CUme of the unf orgotten brave ! 
Whose land, from plain to mountain cave. 
Was freedom's home or glory's grave! 
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Gods! That Byron who gave his fortune and his life 
to Greece, could see this awakening in the land he so 
dearly loved ! — could learn that Grecian mothers still give 
birth to men — could see Athens' children once more endued 
with hearts and Ladecaemon rising in her hardihood ! Not 
tiU ten days hence will these lines be read, so slowly grind 
the presses of a monthly magazine. In that time Greece 
may be crushed by weight in numbers, as were Sparta's 
consecrated sons who drowned in blood drawn by their 
own blades ; or the " Christian " powers may come to the 
** Sick Man's assistance and render the brave struggle 
hopeless; but if the little mother of gods and godlike 
men can maintain the unequal combat a month the bale- 
fires will flash along the Balkan hills and gleam on Al- 
bania's heights. The ** dark Suliote " will again strike 
the Turk in his guarded tent, and Macedon pour forth her 
fierce brood of fighting men. Malise is speeding with the 
cross of fire, not alone from the ^Egean to the Danube^ 
but through every land where a Hellene hath made his 
home, and right royally are they responding to their 
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country's call. Greece does not belong to those who were 
born upon her sacred soil, but to the world of art, the 
republic of letters. She is our alma mater, our intellectual 
mother. Hellas is civilization's Holy Land, and around 
it the great Caucasian race should draw a sacred circle 
with the naked sword. America can spare enough men and 
money to expunge from the body politic that religious 
chancre, that social ulcer known as the Ottoman Empire. 
It cannot be expected that a government which has turned 
a deaf ear to the cries of Cuba, would lift a hand to save 
Greece from annihilation. Shylock, who plays chess with 
the thrones of Europe, is absolute in the epicene councils 
of Uncle Sam. What aid Greece receives must come spon- 
taneous from the people. Those who cannot go to 
strengthen the thin lines upon which the Sultan is hurling 
his janizaries, should contribute of their means to pay 
the passage of those who can. Every town and hamlet 
should, by popular subscription, send at least one fighting 
man to the Greek frontier. Every American, howsoever 
poor, should contribute at least one dime, for a dime will 
purchase two rifle cartridges, which may land a brace of 
Turks fathoms deep in hell. Let some responsible man is 
every community receive subscriptions and either forward 
an armed man or the money to King George at Athens. 
If you can find no one else to receive it send your contri- 
butions to the Iconoclast, and it will be promptly for- 
warded with the earnest prayer that it will purchase 
enough powder to blow the Yildiz Kiosk and its congeries 
of sexual perverts beyond the moon which " looks on Mara- 
thon." The hour has struck when we must pay the debt 
of gratitude we owe to Greece — a debt of honor upon 
which 2,000 years of interest has accumulated. If she is 
again trampled down into the mire by the Moslem, if her 
reviving glories go out in gloom, ours the dishonor, not 
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hers the shame. If she is permitted to stand again, like 
humbled Rome, the Niobe of nations, 

** Childless and crownless in her voiceless woe,*' 

then is the world bankrupt in gratitude, pity but a lying 
strumpet, and reason fled to brutish beasts. 

¥lk m ^ 

EDITORIAL ETCHINGS. 

*' D N the Dutch ! " is a comprehensive synopsis of 

Mr. Joseph Flint's magazine article on ** The German and 
German- American.'* He opines out loud that the German 
is a very immoral and unchivalrous animal at home, but 
conceded that he improves somewhat when he comes here 
and has the advantages of our esthetic society. What 
hurts Joseph's tender heart most is " the Grerman's view 
of women and the treatment he applies to them." In the 
Fatherland, he assures us, woman is not accorded so many 
privileges as here. He says : " The common workmen look 
upon their wives as beasts of burden, which they are en- 
titled to work or punish at discretion; and it is not so 
very long ago that German law actually prescribed what 
punishment a man should inflict on his wife for certain 
offenses. This low valuation of woman makes her a doll 
in the higher classes, and in the lower classes but little 
better than a woman of the street. An illegitimate child 
in Germany is regarded in as commonplace a manner as a 
legitimate one." Mr. Flint is a very awkward falsifier. 
The percentage of bastardy in Holland is less than 4, in 
** Merrie England nearly 7 per cent. In Prussia it is 7, 
in Presbyterian Scotland it is 9. The Reichstag has not 
yet found it necessary to imitate the House of Commons by 
appointing ^^ a select committee to inquire as to the best 
means of preventing infanticide." The Encyclopedia 
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Britannica sa js : " A large number of children were mur- 
dered in England for the mere purpose of obtaining the 
burial money from a benefit club." No German writer 
has yet to make such a confession regarding the moral 
status of his countrymen. Until recently — and to this 
day, for aught I have seen to the contrary — the English 
law recognized a man's right to chastise his wife, and 
without stating for what cause or to what extent. Be- 
cause of the low earning power of the European peasantry 
— or rathei< because so little is left them by state and 
church and landlord — the women are often compelled to 
work on the fields, to help maintain the family. These 
conditions prevail in every European country. Because 
unable to support a family by his unaided effort, the poor 
man, whether English, French or German, is compelled to 
seek a wife who is able to work. And these hard conditions 
are rapidly manifesting themselves even in America, to 
whose chivalric sons woman is the sum and crown of things. 
Look out of the car window as you fiit through our agri- 
cultural districts ; and you will see almost as many women 
as men in the cotton and the com — ^women who are as 
much ** beasts of burden " as are the wives of Germany. 
It is true that the Teuton does not take kindly to female 
suffrage, believing, and rightly too, that the hand that 
wields the sword should sway the scepter; but go into his 
home, and you'll find the purse in a woman's pocket. The 
Grerman wife may not be encouraged to make " stump '* 
speeches or save the country by running for office, but 
within the sacred circle of the home her sway is absolute. 
We idealize our women and cover them with boquets, but 
do not consult them on matters of business. The Ger- 
man marriage is preeminently a partnership affair, and 
the frau is usually an active member of the firm. Ameri- 
cans too frequently consider their wives as intellectual 
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nonentities, good only to ornament the home and comfort 
the nuptial couch. The German peasants are impover- 
ished by the costly militarism of their country, and where 
there is great poverty there will be much ignorance and 
immorality; but lighten their burthens and they become 
peers of the proudest, as proven by the history of mil- 
lions who have come to America. As almost one third of 
the immigrants to this country since its first settlement 
came from the " Fatherland,*' the man who writes the 
German people down as a stupid, immoral beast insults 
the American people. When a young man has mastered 
the curricula of the 'Varsities of America, England and 
France he is sent to Germany — to the nation of ** boors " 
— to receive his final polish, to complete his education! 
No, I'm not Dutch; I'm a Democrat — and Irish whisky's 
good enough for me. 

... 
When a brace of pluguglies proceed to settle the im- 
portant question of physical prowess the entire civilized 
(?) world is worked up into a painful state of expectancy. 
For weeks, even months before the " mill," it watches their 
every motion, hangs on their every utterance. As the 
f atiferous day draws nigh, our " great public educators '* 
detail their most experienced reporters to attend the pugs, 
that they may neither sneeze nor wink the other eye and 
the act escape general observation — the public be left ta 
« burst in ignorance." First and last, each ** enterpris- 
ing daily gives scores of pages, hundreds of columns, to the 
insignificant bruising bout which is to determine which of 
two featherless bipeds is the greater brute; but when an 
intellectual athlete, like Daniel W. Voorhees closes his eyes 
in death, a few lines in the news columns, and perchance 
an editorial paragraph, are considered suflicient to tell the 
tale. ** The Tall Sycamore of the Wabash " was for a 
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third of a century a picturesque figure in our national 
politics. He was cast in the colossal mold of Washington 
and Lincoln, of Webster and Madison. Large of frame, 
big of heart and broad of mind; eloquent and honest, 
patriotic and fearless, he was one of the mighty pillars 
of the Republic. The death of such a man is like a bend- 
ing to the plain of some lofty mountain peak, the crumbling 
of a pyramid, the fall of a pilot star. The people have 
lost a trusted leader while the war-cloud hangs dark and 
the issue doubtful. One almost expects such calamities to 
be foretold by panomphean prophecy and dire portents — 
to see all nature sicken and a universal heartbreak seize 
humanity. But no ; the world is too busy speculating on 
why Joe Bailey doesn't take kindly to swallowtails, discus- 
sing the latest society scandal, trailing Sam Jones and 
other priorient preachers, and wondering when Willy 
Wally Astor's doughfaced daughter will wed an impover- 
ished duke, to give more than a second's thought to depart- 
ing genius. The Bradley-Martin ball, the Corbett-Pitz- 
simmons fight, the wedding of the Alva Smith-Vanderbilt- 
Belmont woman's brat to a fortune-hunter with a tickey- 
tailed title bought with a grand-aunt's infamy — ^these be 
epochmakers ; the passing into Eternity of a Voorhees but 
the bursting of a prismatic bubble on the stream of Time ! 

Voorhees? Why trouble our heads about him? He 
wasn't a millionaire — Whence couldn't have amounted to 
much. He was one of those ridiculous fellows who believe 
America a greater country than dear old England — ^was 
imbued with the idea of that provincial scribbler, Bobby 
Bums, that ^^ a man's a man for a' that ! " On with the 
dance! Let joy be unconfined when bawds and boodlers 
meet to chase the glowing hours with groggy feet. 

Of the really great statesmen of the last generation but 
one now remains to us — and he has no claim upon the 
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gratitude of his country. Sherman rose to eminence as 
the champion of the classes rather than as the friend of 
the people. His mind was vigorous as that of Voorhees, 
but not so majestic — ^and he has cirrhosis of the heart. 
Many have feared, but few have loved him. He lingers 
upon the scene last of all, a weak old man with shattered 
intellect, — a withered Machiavelli or senescent Talleyrand 
— still striving to serve his masters — ^to build up mam- 
moth fortunes for the few out of the toil and suffering 
of the many. When he too passed, as pass full soon he 
must, those he has served will mourn him sincerely, and 
eulogiums by a venal press fall upon his misspent life and 
wasted talents thicker than blossoms on his bier. Plu- 
tocracy will weep for Sherman and sit in sackcloth, for 
his death will stab it to the soul — ^will strike it in the 
purse; but the people, watching the Star of Hope grow- 
ing luminous in the heavens, will forget to sigh. 

• ^ • • 

When Mr. John Hay, our new ambassador to Great 

Britain, expressed the opinion that people might be in 
" a demed sight better business than loafing round the 
throne," he was referring to the Throne of Grace. 

... 
The dispatches state that the 17-year-old son of Gov. 
Atkinson, of Ga., was recently married to a 16-year-old 
maid. American youngsters are becoming indeed preco- 
cious — they begin to dream of love and matrimony before 
well dry behind the ears. No sooner have they shed their 
** didys " than Cupid impales them with his fiery dart. 
From the cradle to the altar is but two hoots and a holler. 
Whether the parents of this particular pair of adolescent 
turtle doves consented to their matrimonial folly I am not 
informed; but the probabilities are that they played 
** hookey," lied about their age to secure a license and were 
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** jined " by some hungry parson who would hitch the 
Babes in the Wood for a five-dollar bill. If the latter be 
the true status of the case it is ducats to doughnuts that 
the parents deserve no pity. Maids are now permitted to 
"keep company" while toddling about in short dresses. 
Ere the mammae are half developed they are prattling 
of ** men." By the time a girl is 14 she is usually ** flirt- 
ing desperately '* with children of the opposite sex who 
have just been promoted from shirt-waists and knicker- 
bockers to ** long pants." Instead of laying her acrosa 
her lap €md raising a blister on the basement of her little 
bloomers, the mother listens placidly to her prattle of 
*' fellows," and how this or the other unlicked cub is bleed- 
ing to death with a broken heart because she ** cut him 
cold." She is permitted to gallop out to parties with 
youths in their teens, and is soon making eyes at grown 
men. She knows more at 15 than her grandma did at 50, 
while the average boy has ** gal " on the brain so badly 
that he isn't half worth killing if somebody would furnish 
the club. While racing together with the freedom of 
four-footed livestock, they are permitted to read erotic 
novels in which the relations of the sexes are discussed 
with a freedom that would daze a fashionable preacher 
or a convention of doctors, and their minds become so foul 
that an infantile marriage is often the least of two evils. 
Tolstoi declares that while in their 'teens the sexes should 
be religiously segregated, his theory being that between 
pubescence and maturity animalism is stronger than intel- 
lect; but American parents seem to think that the sweet 
innocence of babyhood will last without nurture until a 
boy casts his first ballot and a girl makes her social d^but. 
The madame of a Chicago bagnio stated a few years ago 
that the majority of girls who go to the bad are polluted 
before they don long dresses, and that their seducers are 
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almost invariably boys. A distinguished criminal lawyer 
once assured me that where men are convicted of improper 
relations with girls in their early 'teens the chances are 
as one to infinity that their " victims '* had been trifled 
with before. All of which suggests that the Americans 
are a very enterprising people, and might, with profit, take 
a hint from the French, who do not permit quite so much 
freedom to ** the young person.'* As a rule the woman of 
20 could not be persuaded to marry the man — or boy — 
whom she *' adored " at 16 ; and it's even money that 
after four year's reflection, her old sweetheart wouldn't 
have her. Puppy love is a very indifferent capital with 
which to set up housekeeping. " Soon ripe, soon rotten," 
says the old saw. Probably four-fifths of the unhappy 
marriages are contracted by people too young to distin- 
guish between affinity of souls and a case of milk-sickness. 
Yet in matters marital few become too old to play the 
fool. The boy who is mentally and physically sound is not 
likely, if given plenty of healthful employment, to become 
moon-struck before he is legally his own master; the girl 
who is kept at a sensible mother's apron-strings until 18 
is quite likely to merit the loyalty of a sure-enough man. 
One great trouble with the American people is too much 
artificial pressure. Fathers are too busy chasing the 
nimble nickel to give their children proper attention. They 
bundle them off to the public school as they would send 
raw material to any other kind of mill, and concern them- 
selves little with the personality of their teachers, the 
nature of their surroundings or the character of their 
associates. At home they are often consigned to the super- 
vision of servants half of whom would corrupt a kennel of 
puppies, yet they are expected to grow up models of 
probity. 
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The ** Middle-of-the-Road Pops " are still a-popping. 
Miltonius Park, Jacob Seidlitz Coxey and three or four 
kindred vacuities, professing to represent the ^* Reform 
Press Association,*' — ^whatever that may be — recently as- 
sembled themselves at some crossroads in Kansas and pro- 
ceeded to ^^ call a national convention of the Populist 
Party," to assemble somewhere and somewhen, for the 
purpose of hanging Marion Butler's scalp on the lodge- 
pole and transferring the management of the organization 
to the aspiring vacuities aforesaid. What these fellows 
really need is to be treated for the gab habit and have a^ 
hot mush poultice applied to their amour propre. It is 
said that even a fool can be taught in the school of ex- 
perience, but the Middle-of-the-Roaders failed to learn in 
the last campaign that a six-inch tail cannot wag a seven* 
foot dog. They bear the same relation to Populism that 
the Palmer-Buckner gang of rantankerous soreheads do 
to the Democracy — ^if they can't rule they'll do their little 
best to ruin. The Populist party ought to purge itself 
of such cramp-colics as Coxey and such aspiring pinworms 
as Miltonius Park. It would then secure for its tenets 
the serious consideration of sensible men, who, being led to 
believe such fellows fair representatives of the party, set it 
down as a congeries of blatant imbeciles. So long as Coxey 
was content to effervesce in hobo parades, and Park to 
Pose as the friend of the workingman while editing a rat 
paper with his ears, their yawp did little damage, for every 
party must have its zanies, demagogues and Smart Alecs ; 
but their impudence now has reached that point where it 
is making the organization ridiculous. 



The quality of gas in those airship jokes with which the 
^ great dailies " has been regaling us for more than a 
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month, suggests that it is time for the paragraphers and 
correspondents to cork themselves* 

• • • 

Balfour recently declared in the House of Commons 
that in case England became involved in war she would 
have the sympathy of Uncle Sam — ^that "combined with 
the United States, Great Britain could stand against any 
conceivable combination of powers." When it is remem- 
bered that England hasn't a friend among the continental 
powers of Europe, that she may yet be called upon to 
fight the better part of them, and possibly deal at the 
same time with an ugly revolt in India, and that even with 
the loyal support of all her dependencies she is not con- 
sidered a match for Russia, the sweeping nature of this 
compliment can be understood. It means that the United 
States is, by long odds, the most powerful nation on earth. 
This reminds me that when Cleveland run his little Vene- 
zuelan boundary bluff in the humble hope that it would 
^again land him in the White House, the Canadians threat- 
ened to come over and eat our eagle, and London papers 
predicted that Uncle Sam would humply sue for peace 
after a British warship had dropped a few shells into his 
coast cities. Gadzooks, mon ; how we have grown during 
the past few months! But since Uncle Sam is thus of- 
ficially recognized as bull of the woods, why should he 
tie himself up by means of an inequitable arbitration treaty 
with a third-class power? Why not tell " our transat- 
lantic cousin," in the language of Jefferson, that we desire 
" peace, commerce and honest friendship with all nations, 
entangling alliances with none"; that we will ask only 
what is right, and that having asked it, if we don't get it 
in one time and two motions we will pull the head off his 
sawdust lion as a gentle reminder that we have no time to 
waste? Why? Because we have in this country a scabby 
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little gang of Anglomaniacs of the Cleveland-OIney-Bayard 
breed, whose imbecility and cowardice it has become fash- 
ionable to imitate — ^because we are afraid of being called 
" jingoes " by some flannel-mouthed white-livered English- 
loving lickspittle whom it were a disgrace to every decent 
dog in Christendom to call a lousy cur. "Jingoes?" 
Have we begun to breed bipeds so destitute of national 
pride that they sneer at American patriotism? Such un- 
clean parasites should be eliminated from our body politic 
— should be cracked on the thumbnail of Uncle Sam. 

'• • • 

At last the ** United Press " has gone to the wall, leaving 
the " Associated " in full possession of the field. This 
means that we now have but one great newsgathering 
agency in the United States, and it dominated by a coterie 
of Eastern and Northern publishers who are the very 
humble servants of the monopolies, trusts and currency 
combines. It means that a new daily paper cannot be 
established at any point requiring a press service without 
first securing a permit from Dives' senechals and* upper 
servants. The press service, which has heretofore been 
rankly partisan and notoriously misleading, will scarce 
improve where it is possible to serve the plutocracy at the 
expense of the people. While the ** United Press " lived 
the two evils had a tendency to ameliorate each other. By 
comparing their lies we could at least approximate the 
truth ; now the " Associated " can indulge its penchant for 
prevarication ad lihitwm. It is the doctor ; and — 

" How merrily we live who doctors be ; 
We humbug the people and pocket the fee.'* 

• • • 

Rev. Tommy Dixon recently assured his congtegatioo 
that ^' were David or Solomon, or old Jacob attempting 
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to live their lives in New York, every one of them would 
be sent to the penitentiary." How's this? Was I not 
deprived of my license to preach for having intimated that 
they ought to be? I demand that the Baptist church either 
reinstate me in my pastorate or pull the Rev. Tommy off 
his sacerdotal perch. I have as good a right as any other 
preacher to criticize the patriarchs. Dixon further de- 
clared : " I dare not open the Bible at random and read the 
first passage I come to in this assembly. There are verses 
that cannot be read in public, and I say this as a fact, 
and you may like or not, as you please." Yet for saying 
that while I esteemed the Bible above all other books, I 
kept it under key with my copy of Trilby, Don Juan and 
the Decameron, I have been denounced in a thousand pul- 
pits, and my paper placed in the Baptist Index Expurga- 
torius as '* atheistical." What gentleman cares to have his 
little daughters peruse passages in the Scriptures which 
he dare not read to adults? I have thus far submitted 
patiently to discipline, but I serve notice ri^t here that 
unless Dixon is also called down I'm going to start a 
schism and split the Baptist church wide open like a boot- 
jack. ^ Martinism " won't be in it as a disturbing element 
when I gird up my surcingle and strike the theological 
warpath with a whoop. Five years ago when I said there 
was not in the Old Testament a single suggestion of the 
coming of Jesus, I was made a victim of a red-hot heresy 
hunt ; now Dr. Abbott tells his congregation the same thing 
and is applauded. I'm persecuted by my brother ministers 
simply because I'm popular with the sisters. 

... 
" City Man," writing in Farm, Stock and Home^ de- 
clares that the discontent of the farmer is " due to falla- 
cies bom of a little learning," and that it were better for 
him were he ignorant as the simple swains of Gray's Elegy. 
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He laments bitterly that the farmer is not sufficiently 
grateful to those good men who have enhanced the value 
of his land by building railroads, nor to the capitalist for 
'* other beneficent privileges showered gratuitously upon 
his head." A little learning is, as he assures us, a dan- 
gerous thing, but it is infinitely safer than none at all. 
Could " City Man " distinguish his right hand from his 
left, or his unbilical cord from a red yam raveling; had 
he the rudimentary education of Master Peter's prophetic 
ape, the intuition of an oyster or the instinctive cognition 
of a lost calf, he would understand that every dollar added 
to the value of land by the building of a railway or the 
conferring of any other " beneficent privilege " by capital, 
must be paid for in labor by the user of the land. 

I am informed that a peripatetic gospel-sharp whose 
abiding place is Weatherford, recently said in a sermon 
worked off at Liberty Hill as an excuse for taking up a 
collection, that " the man who will take a drink of liquor 
will steal." That's a pretty hard rub on Jesus Christ, 
Noah, Solomon, and several other gentlemen whom we have 
been taught to regard as the equals in respectability of 
a Weatherford revivalist. It is sad to contemplate George 
Washington and Daniel Webster appropriating other 
people's property, Socrates swiping the silverware at a 
symposiac, Plato picking pockets. Grant burglarizing a 
child's savings bank or G. Cleveland robbing his neigh- 
bor's hen roosts. I am inclined to think that the man who 
will make such a statement will lie for a nickel and swear 
to it for a dime. While it were doubtless the part of wis- 
dom to let liquor alone, it is more apt to make one liberal 
with his own property than covetous of that of others. 
The man who will lie, however, will invariably steal if 
opportunity offers, because no one can perpetrate a false- 
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hood unless absolutely destitute of honor. Falsehood, 
theft and cowardice are natural correlatives of each other, 
and can no more be separated than you can divorce a 
substance from its shadow. Brer Hines should ask the 
Lord to assist him in the reformation of his own mouth. 
According to scripture, it is not what goes into a man's 
face, but what comes out of it that defiles him. 

• • • 

Speaking of the cup that cheers, reminds me that the 
New York Voice is shrieking itself hoarse because 86,000,- 
000 gallons of distilled liquors were manufactured in the 
United States last year. It figures out how many barrels 
it would fill, how many trains it would load and how long 
it would take a good bourdon Democrat to drink it. The 
figures are enough to make an imbecile imagine Uncle Sam 
floating hellwards on an immeasurable river of rot-gut; 
yet the entire annual product is scarce a spoonful per 
capita each day for the American people. And after 
Rev. Bob Burdette, Luther Benson and other industrious 
Prohibition apostles have hit it a few times the average 
individual does well to secure one cocktail a week. Those 
professional reformers who go galumphing about the coun- 
try stampeding old women with the " rum demon " bogie, 
and protesting that a nation that has survived the violent 
orgasms of a dozen brands of emotional religion and the 
rabbies of partisan .politics can be wrecked with a spoon- 
ful of corn juice, give me that feeling which I always ex- 
perience when I hear a young preacher explaining the 
plans of Providence, or tackle the economic hogwash of 
Edward Atkinson. 

• • • 

A Columbus, O., correspondent combs our Hyperion 
curls in the following remorseless manner : " You Bryan 
Demmies continue to wail about the insufficiency of the 
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volume of money, and deny the steady improvement in 
trade conditions since McKinley's inauguration. There 
are bushels of money in all the great trade centers, seek- 
ing investment at the lowest rate ever known in this 
country. Why do you fellows want the earth? " 

Shake not thy gory locks at me, my Buckeye Banquo — 
I have wailed nary a wail anent ^^ the insufficiency of the 
volume of money." I regard the Bryan Democrat who 
believes that an era of prosperity can be inaugurated by 
the simple expedient of increasing the volume of our ex- 
change media as almost as big a fool as the Cleveland Re- 
publican who imagines that some 30 billions of political 
money and floating bank paper, now doing mon^y-work, 
is dependent for its vitality on a hatful of gold tied up 
in the national treasury. My correspondent assures me 
in one breath that there has been a steady improvement 
in trade conditions since McKinley's inauguration, and 
in the next proves that times are harder than ever before 
known by the American people except in periods of actual 
panic. The harder the times the greater the tendency 
of money to gravitate to the financial centers — the con- 
traction of business squeezes it out of the country. When 
trade is brisk, when productive industry pays, the great 
financial centers are kept drained ; when productive indus- 
tries do not pay, capital is withdrawn and seeks investr 
ment in giltedge securities, such as approved state and 
municipal bonds. The competition for these investments 
forces down the usufruct ; but try to borrow money to put 
into business, and if you get it at all you will pay a cut- 
throat price. I could loan a million o' money in Texas 
to-day at 16 per cent, and on what under normal condi- 
tions, would be considered Al security. Would I do it? 
Not on your life! I'd rather send it east to chase three 
per cent bonds, which the blessed tax-screws place beyond 
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the reach of this wondrous wave of prosperity. My cor- 
respondent, like the average Republican who throws bou- 
quets at his own " intelligence," and presumes to teach 
^ Bryan Demmies " economics, hasn't got sense enough 
to know when he's hungry. 

• • • 

Poor Mrs. Theodore Tilton, who since the famous 
Beecher trial has lived in strict retirement, has gone to 
that land where jealous husbands cease from troubling, 
and prurient preachers are, if not exactly at rest, at least 
innocuous. The world's contempt, paralysis, blindness, 
death — surely this was enough to atone for the sin of 
one weak woman. Like the sweetheart of Parnell, the 
Irish patriot, Mrs. Tilton was wedded to a weak man, 
and like her, met one of dominant power who loved her 
too well for the honor of her wifehood. Like Capt. 
O'Shea, Tilton told his troubles instead of feeding a few 
handfuls of slugs to a bipartite shot-gun, giving his wife's 
parmour the benefit of one barrel and putting the contents 
of the other into his own brain. It seems to me that 
when a man is hopelessly dishonored he can do nothing 
better than to die — ^having first secured an agreeable 
travelling companion to Hades. A woman may almost 
be pardoned for betraying a man who has her paramour 
** churched," or makes him co-correspondent in a divorce 
suit. Tilton hid his puerile head in ** gay Paree," and 
his wife went into retirement ; but Beecher's congregation 
stood by him with a devotion worthy of a better cause, 
and he continued to " serve God " — at least to draw a 
fat salary. " The evil men do lives after them ; the good 
is oft interred with their bones." It is so with Beecher. 
His sermons are forgotten, his books no longer read, his 
style of pulpit oratory, once so popular with youthful 
preachers, has passed; but his deed of shame, like the sin 
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of Sextufl, remains fresh in the minds of the people and 
casts an ominous shadow on the pulpit. The fall — for 
that he did fall is now conceded — of the great Plymouth 
Rock pulpiteer suggests a text from which a very in- 
structiye homily might be preached; but as those to be 
benefitted thereby would not listen, I forbear. Could I 
gather all pastors and their parishoners together, how- 
ever, I would warn the latter against mistaking the former 
for the Lord. The relations of the average minister to 
the female members of his flock are far too intimate — 
there's too much brothering and sistering and wrestling 
together for emotional grace when the " old man '* isn't 
about. Brothers and sisters in the Lord should love one 
another, but there is danger of overdoing it. The widow 
of a fairly goodlooking and very eloquent preacher once 
remarked to me : " The women of my husband's congre- 
gation seemed to forget that, while a minister^ he was 
likewise a man. The power of a popular preacher over 
his lady parishioners is simply appaling. Many of them 
become so devout that they forget to be decent. 

• • . 

Peck's Stm is dead— The " Bad Boy and his Pa " have 
at last been swept into the literary trash-barreL A few 
years ago the paper boasted a circulation of 80,000, and 
was probably worth $100,000 a year to its publisher ; but 
it struck a soaped track and a down grade — ** pined away 
for want of life and died for lack of breath. Its demise 
was not due to deterioation in the " talent," for it was 
never other than a literary slop-tub ; it passed because the 
people grew weary of the " youmorous " paper. Ten 
years ago such sheets were in their glory — Texas Sif tings 
and Peck*s Sun were coining the siller. Bill Nye could 
expectorate on a sheet of " copy paper " and excBange 
At for a government bond. Bob Burdette and ^* M. Quad 
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were living on the fat of the land. Alex Sweet and J. 
Armoy Knox found Texas too small to contain their ex- 
uberant greatness. But the public stomach got too much 
of a bad thing, revolted and left most of these erstwhile 
popular writers " on their uppers." Peck went into poli- 
tics. Burdette turned Baptist preacher and Prohibition 
apostle, and made a determined effort to drive the *^ Rum 
Demon " out of business by drinking up his stock-in-trade. 
Bill Nye became a weariness of the spirit and was avoided. 
Knox drifted out of sight — ^probably returned to his old 
occupation of peddling sewing machines. Even Mark 
Twain, the only one of the lot possessing a spark of 
talent, ** went broke,'* and cannot prize out a new grub- 
stake with his pen. ** M. Quad " and Sweet are vainly 
striving to raise a foolish guffaw at their own funeral. 
The people still appreciate wit, but life is too real, too 
earnest to be wasted listening to men who bring no mes- 
sage — ^whose only ambition is to wear the motley, jingle 
the bells and pass the cap for ha'pence. The writers 
who now wear purple and fine linen are those who have 
something to say, who can convince the public that they 
are worth serious consideration. It is a good sign, indi- 
cating as it does a renaissance of the divine power of ratio- 
cination — that the golden age of the cheerful idiot is 
gone. 

m m m 
THE LIFE INSURANCE INIQUITY. 

SUEE-THING GAMBLING CONCERN, 

Perhaps the most gigantic of all modern " grafts •* 
is life insurance as practiced in this country by what 
are known as the ** old-line " companies. Compared with 
these bucanneers, the Standard Oil Co. and Southern 
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Pacific Railway are mere babes. And the worst of it is 
that it is an extortion to which the poor man with a 
family dependent upon him is compelled to submit, or 
thinks he is, which amounts to practically the same thing. 
I am not animadverting on the many very elegant gentle- 
men now soliciting life-insurance. Most of them imagine 
that they are conferring a favor upon their victims, and 
honorable intention is ample excuse for what were else a 
crime. They have insured in a considerable sum this or 
the other man who got ahead of the game by dying before 
being mulct in a like amount; hence each persuades him- 
self that his company is a great benevolent concern whose 
mission on earth is to comfort the widow and feed the 
orphan* Each is familiar with the amount of money his 
company has paid in endowments and death claims since 
its organization; but ask him how much it has collected 
in premiums and the answer comes not trippingly to his 
tongue. Press the point and the chances are that he 
will tell you — ^in faith believing — that life insurance com- 
panies return more money to the people than they receive 
in premiums. At least the manager of an old-line com- 
pany made that statement to me within the month. He 
explained that they were able to do this by shrewd business 
management of the money committed to their care. I have 
no statistics later than those for 1894, in which year there 
were 56 regular " level premium " companies doing busi- 
ness in the United States, with assets aggregating more 
than a billion dollars. Their income for the year was 
in round numbers: Premiums, 209^ millions; total 262 
millions. The 52 millions on accumulations was taken 
from the people as much as were the premiums, they 
having been surrendered the usufruct when they parted 
with the principal. In the same year these 56 companies 
returned to policy-holders less than 118^ millions, hence 
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the people paid for life insurance in twelve months 144 
millions in excess of what they received, or considerably 
more than two dollars for one! As the life insurance 
business is growing like a jimson weed in a pile of com- 
post, it is safe to say that this year of grace will see them 
contribute something like 160 millions to the ^^old line" 
companies for which they will not receive a cent. 

Like lottery agents, insurance solicitors find it con- 
venient to remember only the recipients of large prizes, 
and to forget the vast sums annually drawn from the 
pockets of the poor for which there is no return. Talk 
insurance to one of them — or rather give him an oppor- 
tunity to talk it to you — and in the second breath he 
will tell you of the financial responsibility of his company^ 
will refer with pride to its enormous capital and surplus, 
but does not pause to reflect how it accumulated such 
magnificent assets. It seems to occur to neither him nor 
his patron that the sesquipedalian string of figures on the 
company's illuminated calendars represents the earnmgs 
of thousands of suckers whose heads have been badly 
bumped. The ** old-line " companies have doubtless re- 
lieved many families otherwise destitute; but where they 
have been a blessing to a few they have proven a curse to 
many. Where they have paid one dollar to the im- 
poverished widow they have taken two from the needy 
wife. Those towering millions which make insurance com- 
panies so " solid " represent remorseless raids by cor- 
porate greed on the poor man's pantry. They mean 
families without homes, hearths without fires, children 
without food, fathers bent with hopeless toil and mothers 
denying themselves needful medicines. The enormous 
wealth of an insurance company is a certificate of infamy 
instead of a matter for exultation. It means that gam- 
blers in the blood of the poor are 'way ahead of the 
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game. But did all this occur to the insurance solicitor 
he could not be reasonably blamed for prosecuting his 
business. The law recognizes it and the people demand — 
will have insurance ; hence he may be pardoned for offer- 
ing them what he believes the best obtainable, however 
inequitable it may be. I am not criticizing the procu- 
rator; I am after the principal No business in this 
world is more praiseworthy than life insurance where the 
benefits derived by patrons bear a proper relation to 
premiums ; but where more than $2 are received for every 
$1 paid out, that fact is in itself prima facie evidence of 
fraud. 

I have before me a sermon preached on ^^ The Crime of 
Not Insuring," by that idealess aeolian harp, that flam- 
boyant blatherskite. Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage. He says 
that Joseph and Pharaoh organized the first life insur- 
ance company; and so they did — Joseph supplying the 
scheme and Pharaoh the capital. They prevented a great 
deal of suffering in ancient Mizriam; but for this service 
what did they ask and obtcdn? All the money and all 
the cattle and every foot of arable land in Egypt except 
what belonged to the priesthood and could not be con- 
fiscated. Not only that, but they managed to purchase 
the people with the very grain they had grown with their 
own labor in their own fields, and they remained the 
peons in this *' original life insurance company " until the 
dynasty of the Shepherd Kings went to the Devil ! And 
the successors of the company organized by the frugal 
Hebrew in the Nile Valley are faithfully maintaining the 
reputation of greed earned by their great archetype. In 
something like a quarter of a century they have absorbed 
a sixteenth of the wealth of the whole world — ^are rapidly 
transforming the United States into another Egypt. 
Comi>anie8 organized scarce a generation ago with trifling 
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capital, could now purchase half the state of Texas ! One 
that started with but $100,000 capital advertises assets 
of nearly 200 millions, and I am assured, on what ap- 
pears competent authority, that an original investment 
of $60,000 now yields its president $600,000 per annum ! 
I have no objection to insurance, but I do object to ap- 
propriation by the company of all the money, cattle and 
land of the country and the enslavement of the people. 

Life insurance, properly applied, would do much to 
eliminate pauperism and check the ever-rising tide of 
crime which is its natural correlative; but that which 
impoverishes the people is the advance agent of anarchy. 
During the late campaign several managers of insurance 
companies sent out literature denouncing Bryan as the 
enemy of good government and formenter of strife ; yet 
these same men were doing more to precipitate a Reign of 
Terror than could a dozen Robespierres and Dantons. 
If the party led by Mr. Bryan was " revolutionary " it 
was because it represented the inevitable revolt of a 
spirited people against that condition brought about by 
various gangs of legalized robbers — a condition wherein 
the more wealth a workman creates the less he is per- 
mitted to possess. Having sown the wind, they protested 
against the whirlwind. They plead with policy holders 
to give free silver the frozen face — ^* not to cut the value 
of their policies in twain " — ^to compel them to discharge 
death and endowment claims with " depreciated dollars.'* 
Why? Conscience? Not on your life! That man was 
thinking of an insurance company who first said that 
corporations have no souls. Receiving double the sunount 
paid to policy holders, they were interested in maintain- 
ing the suplusage at the highest possible purchasing 
power. Besides this, they are big money lenders, and the 
harvest time of Shvlock is when times are hard. Further- 
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more, in periods of general prosperity fewer policies are 
allowed to lapse by men who have paid tribute for a 
quarter of a century or so, and who cannot be expected 
to live much longer. A level policy company is very glad 
to get rid of a man after it has carried him a decade or 
two. The older he grows the greater becomes the danger 
of death, and it must carry him at 50 for the same pre- 
mium at which it accepted him at 20. If he forfeits his 
policy the company will gladly reinsure him, but at the 
60-year-rate, if you please. Of late years many of the 
states have declared the policy-holder to possess some 
rights which even an " old-line " company is bound to 
respect, and now, after premiums are paid for a number 
of years, the victim is not altogether at their mercy. 

How to secure an equitable system of life insurance is 
a problem of tremendous importance. It is one, as I have 
said, in which the question of pauperism and crime are 
intimately concerned. As matters now stand we simply 
have an aggregation of gambling concerns which select 
the men upon whose longevity they are willing to lay a 
wager — ^with the odds all in favor of the " house." By 
careful biometry they ascertain what the life chances of 
the average man may be at varying ages, fix their pre- 
miums on this basis to yield a handsome profit — then 
place their money only on men whose chances are con- 
siderably above the average. A man cannot obtain in- 
surance in an " old-line " company — one with assets of 
50 to 200 millions accumulated by the very simple process 
of heads I win, tails you lose — unless quite certain that 
his ancestors, as far back as Noah's freshet, could give 
Methusaleh points on age and Hygeia on health, and 
is himself able to stand a physical examination that 
would shame Fitzsimmons. If his grandmother was free 
from pulmonary complaints and his great-grand-uncle 
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from piles; if none of his relatives by marriage were 
ever known to catch the measles, and his occupation is 
particularly healthy, the philanthropic aggregation of 
sure-thing gamblers will consent to accept him at a figure 
which will safely carry him through the "Expectation 
Table " — ^knowing that he will let his policy lapse at the 
end of seven years, and that there is only about one 
chance in six that it will ever be called upon to return 
a cent. The average life of a policy, be it remembered, 
is about seven years, while the average life ** expectation '* 
— as the companies persist in calling " duration " — of the 
holder from the time he receives it, is about six times 
as long. According to the table upon which insurance 
companies base their estimates, an average man will only 
live about five times as long as a policy, but they do not 
accept average men. If a policy holder does hang on so 
long as he is able to drudge and dree the insurance com- 
pany gets the bulk of his savings. When he grows too old 
to raise six-cent cotton he fails to pay his premiums, his 
policy goes by the boards and he is buried in a pine box 
at public expense. If he tackles a short-term insurance 
policy the burden is heaver and he falls by the wayside all 
the sooner. The people who most need insurance cannot 
touch it with a ten-foot pole — only those are eligible who, 
in nine cases out of ten, would be infinitely better off with- 
out it. But the trouble is that no one knows who the 
tenth man will be, and so all are impoverished that one 
may be protected — and when the bolt is sped it is found 
that he is beyond the pale ! This is not a panacea for, but 
a breeder of pauperism. The insurance corporation gets 
a man's earnings in his youth and the result is that the 
country must care for him in his age. The money which 
he has paid in premiums, if put out at interest or invested 
in property, might have protected his loved ones or stood 
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between him and the poor house. " But,'* says the solici- 
tor, *^ if he had not purchased a policy, he would have 
spent it." Perhaps, but he would probably have relished 
spending it himself quite as much as having the company 
spend it for him. It might have done as much good if 
invested in food and clothing for his family as employed 
in the payment of $75,000 salaries to life insurance presi- 
dents. The American people have some 2 billions in 
savings banks, and if they had not been systematically 
drained by life insurance companies might have had as 
much more. The man who is provident enough to invest 
in a policy might certainly be expected to purchase a 
home, and that 160 millions dead loss per annum, had it 
been suffered to remain with the people, would have 
put a roof over many a widow and orphan. 

Howsoever much we old-line Democrats may decry the 
idea of government ^^ going into business," the time must 
eventually come when Uncle Sam will be the only party 
authorized to speculate in the blood of the people. Of 
course, it will be urged that the insurance companies 
control the capital of the country, and that capital dic- 
tates our national policy; but such may not remain 
always the case. The revolt of 6^ million people against 
plutocratic rule last November argues that Mammon may 
yet be dethroned and the ** Sovereign " assume the sceptre. 
In 1894 we carried in level premium and assessment com- 
panies combined more than 13 billions of life insurance 
at an annual cost of nearly 300 millions — ^more than 
double that of all the rest of the world. We pay ap- 
proximately as much for life insurance as we do for 
railway transportation, both freight and passenger. It 
has attained such magnitude with us that it has an im- 
portant influence on the physical and moral well-being 
of the whole people, and may properly become a federal 
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function. Government could insure those who might rea- 
sonably be expected to die sometime within a century, and 
that without laying a grievous burthen on the strong 
for the benefit of the weak. We must care for the help- 
less anyhow, and it were the part of wisdom to do so in 
a way that will promote thrift and independence rather 
than encourage want and beggary — that will decrease 
rather than increase the number of dependants. True 
charity consists not in encouraging pauperism but in 
eliminating it — ^in enabling people to become self-support- 
ing. The alms-giving problem is one of the most vexa- 
tious with which we now have to deal. It is cruel and 
imchristian to permit people to suffer for life's necessaries 
while our purses are full to repletion; but on the other 
hand, the more we give the faster incompetents multiply. 
Alms-giving encourages idleness among adtdts. The char- 
ity child is not so apt to become a self-respecting man or 
woman as the one who has not eaten the bread of de- 
pendence. By no method can the necessity for alms- 
giving be altogether abolished, for the poor we have ever 
with us; but whatsoever will materially reduce it must 
prove of incalculable benefit. 

By no means all, but a vast proportion of our great 
army of paupers result from indiscreet marriages. A 
couple possessing nothing but superabundant animal de- 
sire are wedded, trusting to health and strength to make 
their way. A number of olive branches soon grace the 
union. The father dies, or is incapacitated by age or 
accident for earning a livelihood, and his dependants be- 
come " objects of charity,'' — a charge on the community 
— and are supported either by voluntary offerings or fed 
and clothed from the tax fund. Such children are liable 
to turn out bad. The boys become loafers or criminals, 
the girl perhaps worse, and in some way they are all 
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quartered on the public until the day of their death — 
leaving behind them a still larger crop of incompetents to 
engage our attention. The public has a right to protect 
litself from such evils in so far as lies in its power. It 
depends much on environment whether a child becomes a 
worthy citizen or the reverse; an element of strength to 
the Republic or a source of danger. It occurs to me that 
a system of life insurance might be devised which would 
prevent the offspring of such a union as we have been con- 
sidering from becoming beggars, and if not beggars they 
would be far less apt to develop into criminals and bawds. 
If the government undertook the issuance of insurance 
every postmaster could be authorized to receive applica- 
tions, and thus a vast army of very clever and eloquent 
gentlemen who live on salaries and commissions paid by 
the various companies, together with the maintenance of 
thousands of luxurious of&ces, would cease to be a charge 
on the public, would be saved to the insured. Everybody 
of sound mind, self-supporting, and who, in the opinion 
of reputable physicians, might reasonably be expected to 
live ten years, should be eligible for insurance in a sum 
not exceeding $5,000 and at actual cost. While I do not 
favor government undertaking aught that may be fairly 
well-done by private enterprise, I do insist that the people 
are entitled to protection, and at a rate which does not 
smack of sandbagging — ^that life insurance should be made 
a legitimate business and not a gambling device with 
profits so enormous that a man's heirs cannot reasonably 
expect to get a dime out of the machine for every dollar 
he slips into the slot — that if we are to have insurance at 
all its benefits should be extended as near as may be to 
the entire people, and not confined to those who are least 
likely to need them. Insurance should be made compul- 
sory on married men whose assets were not such as to 
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afford reasonable security that, in case of death or dis- 
ability, their families would not become a charge on the 
public. An insurance policy for at least $2,000 — or 
proof of the possession of unincumbered property in like 
amount — should be offered in evidence by the man seek- 
ing a legal permit to increase the population of the 
country, and he should be required to maintain such 
policy as long as he had dependents, or until such dis- 
ability as enabled him to realize upon it. Nobody could 
object to such regulations except those ambitious to breed 
brats to consume other men's bread. Policies issued by 
government might take the shape of ten-year annuities, 
thereby greatly decreasing the cost and providing against 
that waste which is so often the mother of want. A $2,000 
policy, payable in ten annual installments, could be safely 
issued by government to the average man preparing to 
found a family, at a cost not exceeding 5 cents a day, and 
would, in most cases, keep widows off the county and 
enable orphaned children to become self-supporting. The 
annuity would be smcdl, but tens of thousands of men 
are supporting respectable families on a like amount. 
The man who cannot save 6 cents a day should not be 
permitted to venture upon marriage. Having married, 
should he fail to meet his premiums, let him be called 
legally to account therefor as a man would who, through 
criminal negligence, is likely to cast his dependants cm 
the community for support. Should he plead inability, 
let the county pay it and compel him to work it out, if 
able, as a fine; for it were better that the community 
should pay a few dollars for labor than many in charity 
— ^better for all concerned that the independent of his 
family be assured. Competent authorities assure me that 
government could safely issue life-insurance at one-half 
its present cost, and at the same time make the condi- 
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tions less exacting. Many existing companies will not 
insure policemen, firemen, railway men, sailors, and those 
engaged in a score of other necessary occupations re- 
garded as hazardous or unhealthy. To pension them is 
impracticable; but under a system of federal insurance 
their dependants would be placed in a parity with those 
of other members of the community. It is idle to urge 
that they have their reward in a higher wage rate. None 
of the men who are excluded by the insurance companies 
draw $75,000 per annum, and many of them are glad to 
get $30 a month. Policemen and firemen are not the 
high-salaried servants of our municipalities. Mark 
Hanna is eligible for insurance, but his $15'-a-month sail- 
ors and miners are not. The slight increase in the wage 
rate of those engaged in dangerous or unhealthy occupa- 
tions over that paid equal skill in safer pursuits, is simply 
blood money — ^it is given them because they are not ex- 
pected to live so long. The man who receives $3 a day 
for labor that may reasonably be expected to kill him 
in 16 years, has no better opportunity for providing for 
his family than has the one who is paid $2 in an occupa- 
tion whose tendencies are toward longevity. When Dr. 
Talmadge opens his face and wails, ^^ O man, before 48 
hours have passed away, appear at the desk of some of 
our great life-insurance companies, have the stethoscope 
of the physician put to your heart and lungs, and by the 
seal of some honest company decree that your children 
will be subjected to the humiliation of financial struggle 
in the dark day of your demise," he evidently forgets 
that such men as millers and marble-workers, butchers 
and bakers, would not get so far as the stethoscope with 
most " honest companies " — those, for instance, that are 
satisfied with an annual profit of a trifle over 100 per 
cent. The man who made the hat which covers Dr. Tal- 
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mage's remarkable head, and he that fashioned the chalice 
from which he sips the eucharist with such unction, those 
who put his frothy sermons into print and those who 
guide machinery in our great manufacturies, could not 
secure the coveted " decree *' from the " honest company." 
Government would extend protection to these men, plac- 
ing them on an equality with their peers, and for a premi- 
um below that which windy preachers now have to pay, 
for it would be relieved of the enormous profits and still 
more gigantic expenses of the private companies. The 
cheapness of governmental insurance, resulting from less 
** loading,'' together with the perfect confidence of all in 
the solvency of the underwriter, and the certainty that all 
just claims would be promptly paid, would make such in- 
surance for the future immensely popular, encourage fru- 
gality and independence, and thereby prove a mighty bul- 
wark against the ever-rising tide of beggary. 

Of course, all the fuglemen for the $75,000 per annum 
insurance presidents will contract chronic laryngitis cry- 
ing " socialism " ; but while their vocal cords vibrate in 
raucous dissonance, and the respectably conservative 
apostles of laissez faire^ or let-alone, are puckering their 
sweet mouths for their usual deprecatory whisper of ** im- 
practicable," the people will remember that the German 
government, which is neither constitutionally visionary or 
socialistic, not only supervises life insurance, but makes 
the carrying of a policy compulsory. The object of gov- 
ernment, as I understand it, is to secure the greatest good 
to the greatest number ; and that 160 millions per annum 
which we pay for a hole in the atmosphere, or ** a painted 
ship upon a painted ocean," should either remain with 
the people to be invested in homes, or employed in extend- 
ing insurance benefits and combatting pauperism. We 
storm about the 140 millions paid annually in federal 
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pensions, while carrying a larger pension list with less 
excuse, and which has a tendency to concentrate wealth 
while the former makes for its distribution. It is not 
what a people earn, but what they save that assures them 
a comer lot on Easy Street. In the language of insur- 
ance men, our industrial scheme is too heavily ** loaded.'* 
It win not yield proper dividends and is in danger of 
breaking down. By the time we have paid our taxes and 
church tithes, transportation and monopoly mulct, tariff 
contribution and insurance premiums, there is little left 
for funeral expenses. The middle-man is all right when 
a labor saver, but we must get rid of those who are good 
for nothing but to consume our substance — ^who are simply 
playing Old Man of the Sea .to the producer's Sinbad. 
We must do for ourselves those things which we can do 
better and cheaper than others will do for us. Life insur- 
ance is not an industrial enterprise like manufacturing, 
transportation and farming. It is a matter which often 
determines what relations a person or his dependants will 
bear to the state. The vital principle of life-insurance is 
co-operation, not for the production of wealth, but for the 
equalization of loss, and such co-operation can only be 
carried to its legitimate conclusion by government, which 
is the whole people acting in unison. We have made edu- 
cation a state function, yet the object of education and 
life insurance are essentially the same — ^to confer upon 
every child an opportunity to become an independent 
self-respecting citizen, to curtail pauperism and crime, 
nurture intelligence and strengthen the state. Govern- 
mental insurance would prove a powerful spur to patrio- 
tism. It has been said that a man will not take up arms in 
defense of a boarding-house ; then how can we expect him 
to fight for a country in which he has no interest, except 
for mercenary's pay — and a pension? It would foil many 
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a scheme of political predacity, for the poor man would 
have a ^^ stake " in the goyemment, and be quick to resent 
whatsoever threatened its solvency. The reign of the 
demagogue would be done and the hurtful power of the 
plutocrat abridged ; for public questions would be studied 
dispassionately by the people, and the vote of the $2,000 
policy-holder could not be bought with a $2 bill. It would 
not be necessary for government to " buy out " or inter- 
fere with the present corporations, nor could it be argued 
that it was insuring with " vested rights " by issuing in- 
surance at actual cost. An insurance company has no 
expensive plant to be rendered worthless by competition. 
Cities, states and private corporations issue bonds, and so 
idoes the federal government, and they all enter into com- 
petition for the use of capital. Furthermore, by accept- 
ing greater risks, a government would not deprive any 
company of legitimate profits. If it can insure the average 
man without loss, the private corporation can insure its 
carefully selected victims at the same rates and make a 
reasonable profit. If not content with that, it is a vam- 
pire-bat and possesses no rights which a sovereign people 
are bound to respect. 

^ m ^ 
SAI.MAGUNDI. 

Chauncey Mackology Depew has again permitted his 
mouth to go off prematurely. This time he told ambi- 
tious young Americans how to get on Easy street, or as 
he put it, to ** secure wealth beyond the dreams of ava- 
rice " — a phrase, by the way, which John J. Ingalls long 
ago wore threadbare. It's dead easy — all you have to 
do is to double the usefulness of electricity, discover a 
wonderful goldmine or invent a successful flying machine ! 
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If you remain poor with this open-sesame to opulence 
concealed about your person you deserve no pity. Chaun- 
cey reminds me ever more and more of Artemus Ward's 
monkey — ^he's such an " Amoosin Kuss " ; and he's never 
so excruciatingly funny as when he takes himself seriously. 
Besides being America's most distinguished pantophaglst, 
post-prandialist and paneulogist, Dr. Depew is a panta- 
scopic pansophical pantaloon. I may remark en passant 
that the foregoing sentence was penned exclusively for 
use in the Panhandle. A great political-economic prog- 
nosticator is Depew. He's a fn de siecle corybank or he- 
sibyl. Like a Persian dervish, he can, by gazing stead- 
fastly into his own umbilicus, see wondrous visions of 
things yet to be. H^ says that we are going to have 
bettei: times — ^by and by. I had suspected something of 
the sort myself — ^that McKinley's " tidal wave of progress 
and prosperity " would eventually recede and give wages 
an opportunity to recover from the disastrous eflFects of 
Bryan's defeat. But according to the gospel of Depew, 
we cannot expect permanent prosperity until something is 
done to protect the gold reserve; which means, of course, 
that the greenbacks have to go, so that those who have 
managed to become rich without perfecting Darius Green's 
flying machine may pick up a few more millions by appre- 
ciation of the dollar's purchasing power. Aerial navi- 
gation may be good enough money-maker for the average 
man, but the real Napoleon of nabobs will be the party 
who succeeds in transforming Dr. Depew's inexhaustable 
reservoir of gab into illuminating gas. If my loquacious 
friend will advance one valid reason for the existence of 
the gold reserve, which the people have been so shame- 
fully looted to maintain, I'll agree to listen to one of his 
dreary after-dinner efforts, until the worms in his " chest- 
nuts " choke me. Money is — but never mind ; under 
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Clevelandesque McKinleyIsm money aint^ in so far as the 
average individual is concerned. It is very suggestive 
that when young men in a fruitful and half-developed 
land like this, ask millionaires how they too may attain a 
competence, they are not told to go to work and create 
wealth. No man can hope to become a millionaire — ^no 
man ever did become a millionaire in that manner. Flying 
machines! What's the matter with a railway to the 
moon? 

. • • 

Having demolished the fame of Charles Dickens, Mr. 
Maurice Thompson is now hammering away at Gladstone. 
Mr. Maurice Thompson is a very wonderful man. I'm 
expecting every moment to see him knock Shakespeare off 
his perch and demonstrate that Homer didn't know how. 
Walter Scott is to be spared, Mr. Thompson having de- 
clared him the world's greatest writer of Romance. For 
having finally settled this quaestio vexta, Mr. Thompson 
deserves a leather medal and a monument — and the sooner 
he is presented with the latter, the better for all con- 
cerned. Some people have hitherto been mad enough to 
suppose that, as a work of imagination, Waverly was 
several laps behind such abracadabra as Don Quixote and 
Hamlet — that, viewed simply as a novel, it suffered by 
comparison with Les Miserables and could scarce hold its 
own with Ben Hur. But they are wiser now — Mr. Thomp- 
son as clacked in the Clack-Book, and he's a clacker from 
Clackersville you will please not dis recollect to remember. 
How he arrived at his remarkable conclusion I know not, 
unless he tests romance as Nicolai did poetry, by tasting 
it. Perhaps, like Taylor, he considers it merely as a 
stimulant^ in which case I concede that! Scott, with his 
picturesque Highland chiefs and heroines inclining ** more 
to gramarye than to grammar," his clattering claymores 
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and pibrooch shrill, has some claim to pre-eminence. Dr. 
Cabanisy we are told, held to the theory that " poetry is 
the product of the smaller intestines," and that it can be 
cultivated medically by the exhibition of castor oil; and 
I'm beginning to think that criticism is also a bowel 
complaint. It is quite noticeable that appendicitis and 
" the higher criticism " struck this country at the same 
time. Perhaps careful treatment of Mr. Thompson's 
vermiform appendix for inflammation would save our intel- 
lectual gods from annihilation. 

a • • 

Two societies of very elegant ladies are now contending 
for the exclusive right to the use of the name, " Colonial 
Dames of America." Members of these societies are sup- 
posed to be ^^ descended from distinguished colonial an- 
cestors." Society must be in a very bad way indeed when 
cultured ladies can find no better method of " getting done 
with life " — of slaughtering time — than such inane trifling. 
Most of those ^* distinguished colonials " to whom these 
proud dames pretend to trace their lineage, would scarce 
be remarked if now alive and residing in the back counties 
of Kansas. Many of them were " distinguished " in their 
day, not for "noble blood," honesty of patriotism; but 
for the fact that they or their immediate progenitors were 
British thieves and thugs, who had been given their choice 
of emigration by boat or block — for the aid extended by 
them to the allied English and Indians in their murderous 
raids upon the defenseless homes of our frontier — for 
their skill in swindling the Savages with brummagen 
jewelry and debasing them with cheap boose. But sup- 
pose one of these dames be of direct descent from sturdy 
John Hancock or chivalrous Light-horse Harry Lee : Un- 
less herself rather ancient, she is of the fifth generation, 
and, barring consanguineous marriages, of which idiocy 
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is bom, represents the joint product of thirty-two fam- 
ilies, the majority of whom were, in all probability, foun- 
ded by post-colonial emigrants who stunk of the steerage ! 
It is well that we revere the names of our great ancestors, 
if any such we have, but we should not forget, while 
wearing our proboscides high in air, that a careful scru- 
tiny of genealogical trees might disclose the fact that our 
cook-lady or laundry-madamoiselle — even the drunken 
wanton whose curses hang like a sulphurous pall over the 
hurry-up wagon — is as direct in descent from the same 
distinguished source — as eligible, ancestry considered, to 
membership in either society of high and mighty " Co- 
lonial Dames." The party from whom you purchase pea- 
nuts may be the nearest blood relative of the erst-while 
J. Caesar — the most serene majesty may owe the bulk 
of his royal ichor to the chance meeting of a cutpurse and 
a courtesan. 



" Not to the past, but to the future, looks true nobility, 
\nd finds it's blazon in posterity." 

A man, be he prince or peasant, may found a family 
name that survives some centuries; but those who bear 
it soon become mere composites from many different sour^ 
ces. The life-tide flows on in ever dividing, ever amalga- 
mating streams; hence people who assume airs of superi- 
ority on the strength of " distinguished ancestors " five 
generations removed, should be tapped for the simples. 

• • • 

Hon. Shelby M. Cullom, of Illinois, is one of those po- 
litical blue- jays who are charmed with the sound of their 
own voices, and who never miss an opportunity to exploit 
in print their pavonian amour propre. He recently un- 
bosomed himself to the extent of two columns to that 
journalistic archaism and irrepressible struldbnig, Greorge 
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Alfred Townsend — ^Malvolio telling his troubles to Touch- 
stone ! In a patronizing manner quite refreshing to con- 
template, Cully aired his opinion of pretty nearly every 
American politician, living and dead, and wound up by 
dissipating the Democratic party with one lordly wave of 
his paw. Cully has an idea that his navel is the centre 
of the universe. Like a very fresh young party named 
Culberson, he always employs a compound microscope 
for introspective purposes. 

. • . 

The Gal-Dai News lifts its worshipful lip from the 
boots of John Bull long enough to insult every Greek 
and Italian-born American citizen. In a long, and would- 
be witty editorial diatribe, it refers to Greeks resident in 
this country as spiritless keepers of small candy stands 
and peddlers of plaster-of-paris art — and this because a 
number of them saw fit to return to their native land to 
lay down their lives if need be in defense of the liberties 
of their country-men in Crete. It sneers at Italians as 
manipulators of barrel-organs and masters of trained 
monkeys — ^why it is not apparent unless gratuitous insult 
be the editor's idea of humor. He should not become too 
amusing, lest one of his peripatetic Italian organ-grinders 
tie a string to his tail and put him to collecting pennies. 
There's no sadder thing in nature than the attempted edi- 
torial humor of the GaJr-Dal News. It suggests iEsop's 
jackass trying to amuse its master. If Col. Belo would 
abolish his editorial page he would soon double his cir- 
culation. 

• . • 

I note with pleasure that Aunt Hetty's Ted is still able 
to be about. I feared for a time that his intumescence 
caused by his elevation to the exalted position of chief 
lieutenant of the nigger Republicans of Texas, would 
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result fatally. Twenty years hence Teddy will know a 
great deal more than he does now, but will be able to 
get his head into a much smaller hole. 

• • • 

The sending of American grub to relieve the famine- 
stricken people of India recalls the fact that the poverty 
of that fruitful country is due to England's greed. Ever 
since its subjugation — ^more by fraud than force — ^India 
has been regarded by England simply as a victim to be 
systematically robbed. It is annually drained of its 
products — of its life-blood — ^by John Bull, just as Ireland 
has been despoiled by the same conscienceless freebooter. 
Think of people starving by millions because of one crop 
failure in a country capable of feeding all Europe, and 
which has filled England with nabobs whose fortunes 
are the envy of the earth! It matters not how much 
India produces, John Bull appropriates, it — strips the 
people with a hand so unsparing that when a short crop 
occurs they perish with hunger in the very fields that 
have made their despoiler fat. The report of the British 
Sanitary Commissioner shows that the Madras famine 
of twenty years ago cost nearly six million lives. The 
present one is like to prove even more destructive. Add 
to the number that have perished in these periods of crop 
failure because of the forced exportation of the surplus 
food supply, those slaughtered by Clive and Hastings to 
make India an appanage of England, and those who in 
normal years have been ground into the ground by British 
greed, and it will be found that John Bull has murdered 
enough people on the Peninsula alone to put a girdle of 
corpses about the globe! Much of the salary — nearly 
$2,000,000 per annum — paid Queen Victoria for drinking 
gin, dandling her grandbrats and building cairns to the 
memory of John Brown, is drawn from India — and this 
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« 



good sovereign, noble woman, model mother" actually 
donated one-tenth of one per cent of one year's pay for 
unrendered services to relieve the suffering of her " most 
dutiful and loving subjects"! And she was not com- 
pelled to contribute a cent! Yet there be hyper-critics 
and profane cavillers ready to intimate that the queen's 
bowels of compassion are petrified. 

• • • 

The Cleveland-McKinley organs continue to sling their 
unclean slime at W. J. Bryan, and to denounce those who 
voted for him as ** anarchists." There is an old saying 
to the effect that might as well have the game as the name. 
If we be indeed anarchists it were well for those who con- 
tinue to insult us to remember that we number some six 
millions, are mostly native-bom Americans — and all white 
men. Now if we be on anarchy bent, why should we hesi- 
tate to raise the red rag? In four-and-twenty hours we 
could decorate the telegraph poles with the carcass of 
every impudent editor and crapulent windjammer who 
has presumed to thus insult us. Those who accuse us of 
being red-flaggers are fully cognizant that they are utter- 
ing a malicious falsehood. They do it, not for political 
effect, but simply because they are so constituted that 
they would rather drink than eat, rather steal than drink 
and rather lie than steal. When the campaign closed I 
did not expect that Mr. Bryan would be renominated ; but 
it begins to look now as though he would be floated into 
the presidency four years hence on the fetid breath of this 
country's foes. 

Congressman Joe Bailey has succeeded in giving all 
Chappydom a pain by declining, on the ground that he 
would not wear a swallow-tail coat, to attend a swell feed 
given by President McEinley. Joe believes in dressing to 
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please himself, and does not permit le heau monde to dic- 
tate his toggery. Those who do not like the cut of 
Joseph's coat are welcome to go to Jericho— or elsewhere 
— so far as he is concerned. Of course, this displeases 
those papers that play fuglemen for Flunkeydom, and 
they make him the target for their puerile wit and Smart 
Alex insolence; but their bow-wowing does not disturb 
Bailey. While Fashion's mangy fices are breaking a 
lung with their barking, the big Texan, attired in th« 
becoming hat and sensible suit of a well-to-do Southern 
gentleman, pursues the even tenor of his way. I admire 
Bailey's rugged independence. A he-critter in a full- 
dress suit were a sight to make angels weep and Apollo 
bend his punitive bow. He looks like a monkey whose 
tail had been run through a rolling-mill, and, if he possess 
the slightest conception of the eternal fitness of things, 
feels like an infernal fool. His " get-up " is inartistic, 
uncomfortable and idiotic. He resembles a cross between 
Lucifer and a hairless Mexican dog walking on its hind 
legs. Some years ago I was sent by the Globe- Democrat 
to report that annual recrudescence of hopeless ennui, 
that intumescence of anthropoid idiocy known as the Veiled 
Prophet's Ball. Everybody who entered that Circean 
circle was required to personate an ape — to wear a full- 
dress suit. I sacrificed on the altar of Col. McCullagh's 
** Temple of Truth," hired the same outfit which John 
Temple Graves leases when he tries to lecture, and at- 
tended the alleged festivities, looking like a combination 
undertaking-shop and shirt-factory " ad " skipping about 
or Cork-screw legs. I hid behind a fat man who was 
en regle^ but by no means ^^ out of sight " and resembled 
nothing so much as Mark Twain's frog with is belly full 
of bird shot. I took a brief survey of the assembled im- 
beciles, beat a hasty retreat, threw my borrowed plumage 
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into the wood box and turned in a two-column " roast " 
that would have created a riot had it not burned a hole in 
the waste-basket. Thenceforth I was not detailed to spill 
social slobber over full-dress " functions." The city editor 
got the idea somehow that my slobber-tank had stood out 
in the Texas sunshine and soured. May Congressman 
Bailey continue to leave full-dress suits and silk hats to 
upper-servants and simians. I have great respect for the 
cowboys who in years agone were in the habit of shooting 
*' plugs '' full of holes. It was a vigorous and effective 
protest against the cephalic horror. If I should ever 
find a son of mine attired in a spike-tail coat, ^^ plug " 
hat and cane, I'd hire a blue-gum nigger to bite him. 

.• * * 

The late municipal election showed decided Democratic 
gains in nearly every portion of the country. This does 
not mean that the people have changed their minds on 
national questions, but that no Hanna was carrying on 
a " campaign of education " — ^with a $20,000,000 school 
fund contributed by American tariff boodlers and British 
currency buccaneers. St. Louis is about the only black 
spot on the Democratic sun. There the old Cleveland- 
Palmer-McKinley gang of Mugwumps played into the 
hands of Republican office grafters by disrupting the 
Democracy, just as they did in the presidential campaign. 
The Zeigenheim (Rep.) ticket was so damnably disrepu- 
table that even the old party organs implored the people 
to turn it down, and the more reputable Republicans either 
voted against it or remained away from the polls ; but the 
** masheen " composed of professional spoilsmen, place- 
warmers and pluguglies, proved too powerful. Poor old 
St. Louis seems to be "up agin it." First a cyclone, the 
political infamy — out of the frying-pan into the fire! 
The defeat of Meriwether by Zeigenheim was a reversal 
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<^ the law of the surviyal of the fittest. SaitU Louis! 
Why not change it to Saint Zeigenheim? By all means 
give McMath's running mate a halo and a harp! Let 
Seraph Lyons circle about City Hall swinging a censor, 
while Wenneker, Mason, Fredericks, Busch and the rest 
of the old political hacks sound the hewgag and sing 
hosannahs to hinoner, and Will Bryan Reedy, of the 
Mirror, floats aloft on a golden cloud as a Republican 
cherub and distils oderif erous dews on ^* de push " ttom 
his glistening pin-feathers. I was told some years ago 
by Tobe Mitchell that St. Louis had 16,000 registered 
nymphs du pave. Such a town might be expected to be 
a Republican stronghold — ^to prefer ** Uncle Henry " to a 
respectable man like Meriwether. 

... 

Chaplain Jackson of the Texas legislature, recently 
prayed for the pencil-pushers. That was kind indeed ; but 
I much fear that a pharisee who makes $5-a-minute pray- 
ers, which men who raise 6-cent cotton are compelled to 
pay for, has a very weak pull on the Throne of Grace. 
Were I the Almighty, and such a raucous hypocrite stood 
up before me and snuffled at the rate of $5 per snuffle over 
men earning an honest living, I'd seize him by his elphan- 
tine ears and slam him up against the face of my cre- 
ation until his corporisity smelled like sizzling dope in an 
opium den and his pharisaical soul cracked like a new 
saddle. 

... 

The Terre Haute (Ind.) Express prints a seven-colunm 
report of Mr. Spencer F. Ball's innocent prattle about 
Grover Cleveland. As my cotton is getting in the grass 
and this is the season of the year to pull mavericks, I must 
forego the pleasure of reading it. A seven-column epi- 
cedium is entirely too much sorrow to unbottle in the 
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planting season. In glancing hurriedly over it, how- 
ever, to see how Mr. Ball is conducting himself at the 
grave, I note this startling passage : *^ Cleveland was a 
student of intense application. He once became so inter- 
ested in a law-book that he spent the entire night upon 
it!" My! My! What an insatiable thirst for knowl- 
edge that young man had! He actually did once what 
perhaps ever earnest student in this world does every 
week! Cleveland was never a student. He knows little 
of law and less of literature. I'll give $100 to any charity 
he may name if he'll make oath that he has read the 
Bible and Shakespeare through, or will read 20 lines of 
Homer or Virgil, of Goethe or Moliere in the original. I 
doubt if he knows whether Longfellow was an American 
poet or a Hebrew prophet. He is the most ignorant man, 
without a solitary exception, that ever occupied the presi- 
dency, and his elevation to that high office was an insult 
to the intelligence of the nation. Mr. Ball wants it under- 
stood that his bull-necked idol was *^ no accident." More's 
the pity. He had better have been an accident than the 
creation of the corrupt politics of Erie County, then 
the creature of old Kelley and finally John Bull's most 
obedient. The historian of the future will dismiss G. 
Cleveland about as follows : He found his country pros- 
perous and left it paralyzed; he went into office a pauper 
and came out a plutocrat. Doubtless to Ball, Cleveland 
seems a veritable Colossus — ^just as the cockroach is a 
Brobdingnagian to the doodle-bug. 

... 
At a banquet of life insurance men in San Antonio, last 
month, one J. S. Hogg, whom doubtless many of my 
readers will remember as having been at one time governor 
of Texas, proceeded, after an elaborate inceration of 
the company, to discuss the iachoate Nicaragua canaL 
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He assured his admiring auditors that the construction 
of that trans-isthmian waterway would give Texas 9,000 
miles the advantage of Liverpool and 2,000 the start of 
New York in the race for the commerce of the hither and 
thither Pacific coast, and that this would cause the Lone 
Star to beam like a tin helmet at a Republican pow-wow, 
or words of that import. Hogg is really a good fellow, 
but in jumping to conclusions he not infrequently splits 
his bloomers and yanks loose a gallus button. The effect 
of the Nicaragua canal on Texas is a matter of consider- 
able incertitude. The opening of the Suez canal reduced 
land values in Asiatic Turkey and Egypt by affording 
Europe a shorter route to the granaries of Lidia. It 
placed Greece and Italy much nearer than England and 
Germany to those countries upon whose commerce Hogg 
is turning the eyes of Texas, but if this did them any 
good they have yet to discover it. Were Texas a great 
manufacturing and maritime country the canal would un* 
questionably help her; but, like Australia and the Pacific 
coast from Sitka to Santiago, it is a producer of raw 
material ; hence it would reduce freight rates on the prod- 
ucts of our competitors and perhaps compel us to ac- 
cept a lower price. Will Col. Hogg kindly rise up in 
all his grandiloquent rotundity and explain how in H — ali- 
fax the shortening of carriage between our markets and 
hundreds of millions of acres of foreign stock and farm 
land will cause Texas to burgeon like a green bay horse? 
If he urge that it will transform Texas into a great 
manufacturing district, I ask why the Suez canal has not 
lined the Mediterranean with mills. It's a pretty good 
idea not to trade a small turkey in the coop for a whole 
flock of wild geese in the air. The Texas farmer and 
stockman are not likely to be enriched by taxing them- 
selves to reduce the price of cotton and corn, beef and 
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hides, wool and mutton in the New York and Liverpool 
markets. The Eastern and Pacific states need the canal 
to enable them to more cheaply exchange their products, 
and the manipulators of the scheme want the Central and 
Southern states to commit commercial hara-kiri by help- 
ing build it — are deftly playing both ends against the 
middle. Experts have " estimated " that the canal can 
be opened for eighty millions. Experts have likewise 
** estimated " the cost of the Panama canal, missed it a 
thousand miles. Day and night the refrain goes up from 
the great pulsating heart of Texas: 



What will I do gin my Hoggie die, 
My joy, my pride, my Hoggie?'* 



At the same biolytic symposium my handsome young 
friend. Major Frank Bushwick, who treads, the quarter- 
deck of the Express with the easy grace of a stage ad- 
miral, and blue-pencils Dr. Stephen Gould's Sunday-school 
stories, took a hard fall out of that time-worn toast, 
** The Press." Somebody sent me a copy of Frank's ora- 
tion, and although life has a limited circulation and no 
assurance of a second edition, I absorbed it all into my 
system. Frank made several funny-business flutters to 
see if his wings were on straight and incidentally let Col. 
Hogg know that he was not the only bel esprit in the 
corral, then proceeded to soar straight at the sun, or 
rather at the spot where Old Sol would be later unless 
he chanced to see Frank coming. He told his auditors 
that, ** To the American press is largely committed the 
future of our glorious Republic"; that its mission is to 
*^ discuss and elucidate the great and vital questions of 
the times," eliminate " bitter enmities and prejudices," and 
** recement the shattered bonds of union " ; that " it se- 
duces immigration and capital, raises cities on bald prair- 
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ies, causes our mighty wildernesses to reverberate with 
the countless voices of industry," and all that sort o' 
thing. Yes, yes ; I used to think so myself — in my salad 
days — especially about the third hour of the banquet, 
when Lieut. Col. Rienzi Miltiades Johnsing's legs would 
begin to wobble beneath the weight of his dignity and 
erudition. I have a faint recollection of standing up be- 
fore supposedly intelligent people and playing that kind 
of a time on my beardless jawbone in the long, long ago; 
but I realize now that one soap-factory, turnip patch or 
hen ranch knocks the block out of a " great daily '* as a 
civilizer and general cementer of society. What is the 
American newspaper that it should pose as regulator-in- 
general of the universe? It is a combination of gossip- 
monger and political propagandist. The old woman 
peddling tittle-tattle or exploiting scandal over her back- 
fence and seasoning it to suit the palate of her auditors, is 
doing free-gratis exactly what the " great daily " does for 
so much per annum. Its mission is not to eradicate preju- 
dices and emolliate animosities, but to inflame and fatten 
on them ; not to " elucidate great and vital questions," 
but to act as special pleader for some hungry political 
faction with a view to pecuniary profit. How could the 
Express, for instance, " elucidate great and vital ques- 
tions " that vex the minds of the world's mightiest — on 
which Gladstone and Disraeli, Blaine and Tilden disa- 
greed? Is that the duty which Almighty God or the 
Zeitgeist imposes on my fair young friend? Then let us 
consider him well, for does not Carlyle assure us that 
** sych men, far more than any Alps or Coliseums, are the 
true world-wonders, which it concerns us to behold clearly, 
and imprint forever on our remembrance," but Frank is 
not employed as elucidator for the Express, being too 
valuable a man to waste upon such work. He occupies 
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the more Important position of superintendent of the 
news-gatherers, or gossip department, leaving to another 
young man the agreeable luty of enlightening statesmen, 
giving direction to commerce, valuable tips to scientists 
and philosophers, conferring the bays in the province of 
beUeS'lettreSf advising grandsires how to vote and " seduc- 
ing capital and immigration ! " It has always been some- 
thing of a mystery to me how the daily press of Texas 
^ seduces " capital and home-builders hither from distant 
states, and even foreign lands, when it has absolutely no 
circulation north of the Red River, or east of the Sabine ! 
Go beyond the state line and you may travel an eternity 
without seeing or so much as hearing of a Texas daily. 
It must be a seductive agent indeed which influences people 
without appealing to sight or sound, touch or taste ! A clean 
active newsgatherer is a blessing to any community — as 
much so as an intelligent teacher or preacher. It is a great 
comfort to be informed betimes whether John Smith is get- 
ting wived or shrived, hanged or only elevated to office. We 
like to know when the Hon. Wilyum Shaw harvests his 
hoop-poles and when Col. Hogg uncorks himself on the 
canal question ; whether Grant or Green will be permitted 
to name the postmaster at Podunk, and what the " Little 
Joint's " latest opinion may be on the currency question. 
We want to laugh with those who laugh, weep with those 
who weep and drink with all the candidates; but when 
some young duck who is considered incompetent to report 
dog fights or pass on " flimsies " is assigned to the edi- 
torial desk and required to ^* elucidate the great and vital 
questions of the times " for the benefit of grown men, he 
gives us that tired feeling which suggests incipient hay 
fever. There is not an editorial writer on any Texas daily 
who receives the salary of an expert accountant or good 
whiskey salesman; yet we are expected to sit at the feet 
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of these soirdisani *^ public educators," and ^^ absorb wis- 
dom in slugs ! " 

• • • 

The State of Texas pays two professors $36 a month 
each — ^without board — ^to instruct the boys in the Reforma- 
tory at Gatesville, and expects them to labor 7 hours a 
day, 6 days in the week, while paying the chaplain of the 
institution $200 per annum to preach twice a month. In 
other words, it pays less than 20 cents an hour to doctors 
of philosophy, and more than $8 per hour to a doctor 
of dogmatic dosology ; yet it requires 10 years hard plug- 
ging to make a Ph. D., while a D. D. may be evolved 
from the raw material in 10 months. And people continue 
to wonder why an occasional cuss-word will creep into 
the chaste columns of the Iconoclast ! 

• • • 

Perhaps I am too utterly nice for this crass world ; but 
were I such a social arbiter elegantiarum as Mr. Howard 
Mann, of Wackoh, and desired to pose in the public prints 
as procurator for a stallion — as a purveyor of equine 
oestruation — I would seek some dainty euphemisms in 
which to word my illustrated advertisements in that great 
family journal, the Dallas News. And were I the publisher 
of a philistinic paper which, like Podsnap, is morbidly 
fearful of ** bringing a blush to the cheek of a young 
person," I would use the blue pencil on such ads. before 
spreading them on the breakfast tables of my lady patrons. 
Of course pandering to a stallion's pruriency is a legiti- 
mate business enterprise, in which many very elegant 
gentlemen are now engaged ; but there be many things both 
legitimate and necessary which even a faint conception of 
the divinity of modesty would suggest should be kept sub 



rosa.*^ 
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Wilyum Gotterdammerung Sterrett occupies a column- 
and-a-half in a couple of provincial newspapers having a 
semi-state-wide circulation, explaining how he came to 
shake the Texas sombrero when he went to Washington to 
cut fantastic capers before high heaven in a spiketail coat. 
He cheerfully confesses that should other men wear frilled 
pantalettes he would hasten to adopt the sartorial horror 
and '^ smirk in apparent ecstacy at his appearance." I 
don't doubt it. So infatuated has Wilyum become with 
the idiocies of Dame Fashion, that should she decree that 
American sovereigns appear at swell '^functions" in 
breech-clouts and nose-rings, with one leg painted a pale 
sky-blue and the other a beautiful pea-green, he would 
rupture his assets and sprain his credit to get himself up 
en regie. He would plait his ears, do his brindle hair up 
in a ^* dody," tie his legs in a double bow-knot around 
his neck and skate down Washington Ave. on the subse- 
quent end of his spine, if " that monster custom of habits 
devil " demanded it of Dudedom. Before going to Wash- 
ington Wilyum shaved every other week, wore a white 
paper collar and a hickory shirt a calendar month, combed 
his hair with his fingers, chewed " nateral leaf terbacker " 
and expectorated on the floor. He did not then suspect 
that he was ^' shap'd for sportive tricks, or made to court 
an amorous looking-glass " — nor did anybody else, for 
that matter. Cols. Bob Lowe and Frank Brady used to 
jointly lament Bill's lack of personal pulchritude; but 
while admitting that he was not a thing of beauty, they 
fondly hoped that he would remain a joy forever. Yet 
when he reached the national capital he traded his bron- 
cho for a bicycle with yaller wheels, bought a pair of 
silk SOX, a hat that resembled an atrous camp-kettle, put 
on a silk dickey and dress suit and began posing as the 
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Ward McAllister of Washington. It is a sad case of 
another good man gone wrong. 

m m m 

PAINS OF ORATORICAL 
PARTURITION. 

That distinguished Methodist educator who recently blew 
into Jno. J. Ingalls just to see if he was loaded, probably 
feels much as did Maj. Chas. A. Edwards' jay-bird after 
its seance with the hen-hawk. The pompous jay made a 
frantic bid for the hawk's attention, got it — and was able 
to remark afterwards that while losing its tail it escaped 
with its life. The terrible dressing down which Ingalls 
gave a worthy bishop by mistake, may not, considering its 
oblique incidence, prove fatal to Dr. Payne; but it is 
safe to say that the summer will wax and wane ere the 
latter's pavonian tail-feathers again delight the public. 
Had the worthy Doctor been deep in the study of reptilia 
he would have classified Ingalls as a cross between a 
gymnotus electricus and an untamed ctfclonicus heUfincus, 
and kept off the grass. As small fragments of the doctor's 
cuticle return at intervals to the earth, I am reminded of 
a remark once made to me by the sulphurous ex-senator : 
** While in the Senate I never began a controversy, but I 
ended a few," and faith, he did the same. Ingalls is a 
perambulating tank of every known toxic. He was bom 
with rattle-snake fangs and fed on aqua-fortis. He soaks 
his polemical arrows in prussic acid and anoints them with 
the virus of a mad-dog before delivery. As a toxopholite 
he could make a centaur ashamed and give points to 
Apollo. Yet he is one of the mildest mannered men that 
ever put chilled steel spurs on his mother tongue and 
filled the atmosphere with tufts of singed hair and wads 
of quivering flesh. The first time I met him he did not 
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look as though he could say boo to a calf with a nigger 
to bold it. I was to introduce him to a lecture audience, 
and found him cooped up in a stage dressing-room in a 
state of nervousness bordering on hysteria. Had he been 
a new candidate for oratorical honors I would have di- 
vined the cause: but for some time it did not occur to 
me that the famous ^* roasting mill '* of the Senate could 
dread the ordeal of facing a provincial audience. Finally 
I asked him if he ever suffered pre-oration pangs, and 
he replied that the fifteen minutes before " going on " was 
always an agony. I told him that I had found it so, but 
supposed it due to inexperience, and that the uncomfort- 
able feeling would gradually wear away: to which he re- 
plied that it was much more apt to grow worse. I men- 
tioned the fact that John B. Gough, the eloquent temper- 
ance apostle, told me but a short time before his death 
that he had never faced an audience he did not want to 
run away from. *' Gough ! " exclaimed the side-tracked 
statesman : *' why the scare used to make Gough so sick 
that sometimes he kept an audience waiting while he 
vomited! The ante-lecture fright with him got to be 
almost a madness.'' About two years ago I saw Robt. 
G. IngersoU so badly affected by stage fright that it was 
sometime before he could control his voice or utter an in- 
telligible sentence. Roscoe Conkling and Daniel Daugh- 
erty suffered dreadfully from stage-fright. So did Ste- 
phen A. Douglass, Wendell Phillips, Matt Carpenter and 
S. S. Prentiss. Beecher declared that sometimes on enter- 
ing the pulpit his mind would become for a moment a per- 
fect blank, and that to provide against such a contretemps 
he always framed in his mind the opening sentence of his 
discourse and ^ strove to hang on to it as his sheet-anchor 
of hope.'' It is a good plan, for after an orator ^ breaks 
the ice," he is usually at his ease. The deep tones of his 
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own voice restore his equilibrium, and he becomes at once 
master of the situation, feared instead of fearing. Per- 
haps all great orators have suffered more or less from 
stage-fright, if such a term may be applied to that death- 
sick feeling which sometimes seizes a man before he gets 
sight of his audience. It is doubtful if men so phlegmatic 
that they can undertake an elaborate address with the 
same sang-froid with which they would peel an orange, 
ever rise above the foot-hills of eloquence. A man must 
become half mad — drunk with Divine power, crazed by 
the beauty of his own imaginings, before it is possible 
for him to be truly eloquent. His nerves must be strung 
to that tension where they become a lute to be played 
upon by the fingers of seraphs whose souls are afire. No 
** set speech '' was ever yet a success. The memorized 
lecture is a dreary recitation which were better read. 
Bryan has been sharply criticized because his post-con- 
vention speeches were not equal to the original ; yet even 
Daniel Webster only succeeded in delivering one truly 
great oration. Henry W. Grady's oratorical fame hangs 
by a single thread of gold. I have been told by men who 
should know, that he was weeks preparing the speech that 
made him immortal — that it was a collaboration by the 
entire staff of the Atlanta Constitution — that it was 
" blue-penciled " by pretty much everybody^ from Mr. 
Howells to the oflice-boy. How that may be I know not; 
but the fact that the speech reads so well suggests that 
it was prepared with exceptional care, and that it is 
probably more eloquent in type than it was upon the 
lips of the orator. As a rule, the speech that reads well 
does not " start a spirit " on the " stump." The ora- 
tions of Ingalls are exceptions to the rule, and — there 
may be others. With some men all trepidation vanishes 
the moment they mount the bema, before they open their 
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mouths; still I protest against long and unctuous intro- 
ductions of public speakers by local celebrities as unneces- 
sary and, in many cases, cruelty to animals. Who has not 
pitied some helpless fellow mortal perched upon a plat- 
form, the cynosure of hundreds of eyes, while Mayor 
Bimgle, Judge Nimble jaw or Parson Meanwell floundered 
through a tedious catalogue of his virtues and eulogized 
his towering greatness or transcendent goodness? And 
who has suffered it but would vote to repeal the law 
against manslaughter? But while it is highly probable 
that no man capable of making a great speech can face 
an audience with tranquil nerves, stage-fright is by no 
means an indication of oratorical genius. It not infre- 
quently paralyzes the jawbone of the most consumate 
jackass. In this era of almost universal gab, pretty much 
everybody is expected to be able to blunder through a 
political speech, address his fellow-citizens in mass-meet- 
ing assembled on the necessity of enacting a hog-law or 
subscribing a railway bonus, respond to a toast, and 
otherwise contribute to the general stock of auricular 
agony. If forwarned, the amateur — and not infrequently 
the professional — ^writes his speech out, carefully memo- 
rizes it, forgets half of it, begins in the middle and works 
both ways at once. It is much better to thoroughly 
inform yourself on the subject you intend to discuss- 
then send regrets. If you cannot muster up sufficient 
moral courage to sacrifice upon the altar of the public 
good your desire to gab, trust to the inspiration of the 
moment to tell what you don't know entertainingly. The 
late Daniel Daugherty was fond of relating his first ex- 
perience on the rostrum. " When quite a young man,'* 
quoth Daniel, '^ I contracted a violent case of cacoethes 
loquendi. I was consumed with ambition to be an orator. 
Finally I succeeded in getting my name inserted among 
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the list of speakers at a ratification meeting. I prepared 
a speech that was a veritable flower-garden of rhetoric — 
an aggregation of pathos, bathos and blue fire, patiently 
memorized it and practiced it before a mirror. The master 
of ceremonies gave me a rattling send-off as * our talented 
young fellow-citizen, gifted orator,' and all that kind of 
milk and moonshine. My Irish patronymic caught Pat, 
who is always in on a ratify, and I was cordially received- 
Waving my hand for silence, as I had seen great orators 
do, I sailed in. * Fellow-citizens : we have fought the good 
fight and won the victory: we have met the enemy and 
he is ours.* The crowd cheered lustily, and I began to 
think that oratory was dead easy; but when quiet was 
restored I couldn't think of the next sentence of that 
beautiful speech to save my soul. The audience was wait- 
ing, and I had to say something, so I repeated my opening 
remark. That time it failed to evoke much enthusiasm. 
Still the next sentence eluded me, and I couldn't- think of 
anything else. My mind was blank as an empty bottle ; 
you might have thrown a cat through it, and never 
scratched the idea. The platform began to swim, the 
audience grew indistinct, and the next thing I know I 
was carried home in a hack. What did the newspapers 
say next morning? Ah, never you mind, now; they said 
enough to keep my oratorical ambition frost-bitten four 
years.^' 

m ^ ¥lk 

THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 

BY A MEMBEB OF CON6BESS. 

Col. Fbed. Gbant is being sharply criticized in some 
quarters for declining to serve the present administration 
as assistant secretary of war, not a few papers intimating 
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that the shadow of a mighty name has given him an 
exaggerated case of self-conceit, Fred, is too much like 
his father to become puffed up with false pride. He is 
really a man of unusual ability, perhaps the mental equal 
of any man of the present cabinet, and is certainly not 
inferior to Mr. McKinley. I am rather glad than other- 
wise that the Hanna combine gave Fred, the frozen face. 
I would have respected him less had it esteemed him more. 
The rather shabby treatment he has received at the hands 
of a party which he has done so much in a quiet way to 
render respectable, reminds me of a remark once made by 
his father to the effect that, " Republics are seldom un- 
grateful, but political parties are not republics." 

Gen. U. S. Grant was probably the least understood 
man in America. He had far more sense and soul than he 
is ever likely to receive credit for. It was my good 
fortune to meet him frequently during the latter years 
of his life, and on one occasion I got a glimpse into the 
arcana of his soul which changed my estimate of him, 
and made me think of him ever after as *^ the man in the 
iron mask." Many still regard Grant as a stolid, well- 
nigh stupid man, a creature of blind chance who waded un- 
concernedly through a sea of blood to the presidency, and 
having tasted the sweet of power, was unwilling to again be- 
come a private citizen. A grosser mistake was never made. 
Behind that mask of silence there lurked a titanic intellect 
and a bust of infinite tenderness. I never saw him in a 
talkative mood but once. He was neither a good talker 
nor a good listener. Like many other great men, he was 
a dreamer, self-sufiicient, preferring his own reflections to 
the conversation of others. While others talked he took 
refuge behind a chevelure of smoke, and when he answered 
at all it was usually in monosyllables. At least such was 
his usual conduct on the occasions when I had an oppor- 
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tunity to observe him. I have followed his history closely 
and talked much with those honored with his friendship, 
and to whom he would naturally be most communicative, 
and ever the conviction grows upon me that even by his 
intimates he was misunderstood. He had, if I remember 
aright, but lately returned from his tour around the 
world, and was en route to Galena from a visit to a 
fair in Northern Illinois, perhaps at Sterling. Accom- 
panied by a party of half-a-dozen gentlemen, he occupied 
a special car attached to the rear of the train. I got on 
the train at Freeport, and, presuming on my slight ac- 
quaintance with the general, went back to his car and 
asked to see him. The official in charge told me that the 
general was very tired and had given orders that he 
should not be disturbed. Grant was in the smoking com- 
partment alone. He called the official and asked who 
the visitor was, and I, with the impudence of youth, 
followed him in. The general greeted me kindly. 

" I was jqst wishing for somebody to *' — ^here he paused 
to light a cigar. 

"To talk to?" I asked. 

" N-no,'* he replied ; " to smoke with." 

Of his party some were asleep, the rest engaged in a 
discussion of mines and mining. I sat down opposite him, 
lit a cigar and we smoked for some time in silence. The 
train stopped at a station. The conversation in the car 
had changed from mining to politics. One of the party 
rung in that old chestnut about republics being ungrate- 
ful. It was then that Grant made the remark : 

" Republics are seldom ungrateful ; but political parties 
are not republics." 

** Have you cause to complain of the Republican 
party? " I asked, thinking of the failure to nominate him 
for a third term. 



i 
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** No, no ! " he responded quickly : " I was but stating 
a general truth. Success is the only thing which a party 
considers. The idol of a party is the man with whom it 
has the best chance to mn. I suppose," he added reflec- 
tively, ** that, in the very nature of things, it must be 
so.'' 

I do not pretend to report his words verbatim; it is 
many years since this conversation occurred; but what 
followed made so deep an impression on me that I cannot 
go far astray. He was in a talkative mood, and touched 
on many things. I had in my pocket a copy of a Chicago 
paper — the TimeSj Storey's paper, I think — containing 
a very bitter editorial entitled " The Globe-Trotter's Re- 
turn." I called his attention to it, but he said that he 
seldom read unpleasant things which were printed about 
him — ^a habit, by the way, which I have since cultivated 
with great comfort. 

^^ Anything in it worse than usual?" he asked with a 
yawn. 

" It's a pretty stiff roast," I replied, running my eye 
over it. " It calls you * a creature of circumstances.' " 

"Does it?" he asked, with apparent indifference. 
" Well," he added after two or three slow puffs, " I sup- 
pose the same could be said about most men. But for the 
war I would probably not have been a general." 

** Nor president? " 

" Nor president. No, I s'pose not." 

"It says," I continued, referring to the editorial, 
** That you crushed the Confederacy, not by military skill, 
but by brute force of numbers, and intimates that you 
were intoxicated at Shiloh." 

He continued smoking, and I began to think he had not 
heard me. His cigar was about exhausted and I handed 
him my case. He accepted a fresh weed and a light 
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mechanically, and without acknowledging the courtesy. 
Finally he spoke, more to himself than to me: 

^^Lack of skill in a military commander is little short 
of a crime. It is a crime for an incompetent man to as- 
sume such grave responsibilities. War should be prose- 
cuted with as little eifusion of blood as 'possible to ac- 
complish the end in view. I did the best I could. If 
another could have done better I was guilty not to stand 
aside." 

He leaned wearily back in the cushions and passed his 
hand over hi^ forehead, then sat a long time with his eyes 
half closed. 

** I looked beyond the war," he continued, still speaking 
to himself, " beyond it, to a reunited Nation. My fervent 
prayer was for peace, peace with the Union intact, and as 
few ugly scars as possible. I hoped that every battle would 
be the last — that the South would lay down its arms. A 
battle always made me sick at heart; but there was no 
help for it — none. I could hear the wail of women and 
children in the shriek of every shell." 

His cigar had gone out, and he held it listlessly in his 
fingers. For more than a minute he was silent, then re- 
sumed his soliloquy. 

" They say I was drunk at Shiloh. I have heard that 
charge many times before. I did not mind it at first, but 
they seem determined to repeat it until the stigma is 
fastened upon me. I was not drunk. After the fight was 
over I drank some black coffee mixed with a little brandy, 
but was not intoxicated. After a battle, when I began to 
count the cost I needed something — something bruta- 
lizing.** 

He ceased speaking and looked out of the window into 
the night. Never before had I seen him exhibit the least 
emotion. As I sat there watching him, awed by this 
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glimpse into the secrets so long guarded by his silence, I 
thought of an anecdote told me by a Washington photo- 
grapher. After the fall of Vicksburg, Grant was sum- 
moned to Washington. He was the hero of the hour, and 
the raconteur persuaded him to sit for his photograph. 
The light was bad and the artist sent his assistant to the 
roof to remedy it. By an awkward movement the latter 
dislocated a large pane of glass in the skylight and it 
fell with a terrific crash at Grant's feet. 

"Did he jump?" I asked. 

"Jump nothing! He didn't so much as bat his eyes 
or move a muscle. He has no more idea of nerves than 
had Minos' brass man that used to walk around the 
island of Crete flogging malefactors with an iron flail." 

Yet this man, with " no idea of nerves," was now trem- 
bling like a child. He turned around suddenly, and 
seemed half surprised to see me. He fumbled his cigar 
and I offered him a light. He accepted it, but his hand 
was too unsteady or his eyes too dim to bring it into 
contact with his cigar. The polemics in the car had tired 
of politics and were singing " Sweet Evelina," and I pre- 
tended to be intently listening to their indifferent music. 

" I think," said the general, laying his hand on my 
knee, and speaking with composure, " I think perhaps my 
critics sometimes forget that an army of offense and de- 
fense are very different things. When the war broke out 
I doubted the ability of the North to subjugate the South. 
These doubts were shared by many military men, both in 
this country and in Europe. Of course, it could com- 
mand the most men and money ; but, for various reasons, 
it requires more money and men to conquer a country 
than to successfully defend it. The invaders must re- 
duce fortifications, and taking Vicksburgs," he added with 
« quiet smile, '^ is not always so easy as some gentlemen 
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appear to think. To drive a spirited people out of de- 
fenses which they have reared in their own fields, and 
who stand with their backs to their own firesides, is not 
exactly a holiday undertaking. I sometimes think the 
Confederacy was not crushed, that it died a natural 
death. I mean," he added in response to my look of in- 
quiry, "that after the first two years there was some- 
thing approaching a revolution in the sentiment of the 
Southern people; that the suspicion grew that Secession 
was a mistake, and thenceforth they did not prosecute 
the war with all the vigor of which they were capable. 
But," he added, with an attempt at gayety, **I told 
you I wanted somebody to smoke with, not to talk to." 

But he continued to talk until we reached Galena, tell- 
ing several anecdotes of his trip around the world, ap- 
parently hoping thereby to banish from my memory that 
glimpse beneath his mask. It has been my good fortune 
to meet most of the great Americans who have congre- 
gated at the national capital during the past quarter of 
a century, and to have an opportunity to study many of 
them closely ; and were I called upon to name the ablest, 
truest, manliest man among them, I would unhesitatingly 
award the palm to " the silent man," Gen. U. S. Grant, 
whose son was asked by the McEinley administration to 
accept an assistant secretaryship. 

^ H^ H^ 

BRER CRANFILL'S LITTLE BLUFF. 

Printers' Ink, a bright little journal published by Geo. 
P. Rowdl & Co., general advertising agents, has taken a 
crushing fall out of the inoffensive IcoNOCiiAST. It ap- 
pears that it had reproduced an article from this paper 
criticising the circulation claims of Texas Baptist Stand- 
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ardf Rt. Rev. Jehovah Boanerges Cranfill, chief gyasti- 
cutus. The latter wrote to Rowell & Co. denouncing the 
IcoNOCi^AST and declaring that his ^^ first impulse was to 
bring suit for libel," but intimating that his awful aver- 
sion to litigation got the better of his frantic desire to 
finger iconoclastic cash. With his letter the sorrel cherub 
sent a three-story affidavj to the effect that " the smallest 
number of copies of Texaus Baptist Standard printed dur- 
ing any week in 1896 was 21,600.'' The editor of Printers* 
Ink volunteers the statement that he ** believes every word 
Mr. Cranfill has said." Very well; but what has all 
this to do with aught I have ever said anent the circula- 
tion of my tearful contemporary? I have never denied 
that it prints 21,600 or 21,000,000,000; then why all 
this three-story swearing and wild bleating by Boanerges. 
I simply proposed to make Baylor University — of which I 
am the patron saint — a nice little present, and offered 
to give it, to be expended in the education of Baptist mis- 
sionaries to Brazil, a specified sum of money for every 
1,000 paid circulation my contemporary could prove in 
excess of a certain figure, which was, if I remember aright, 
about one-half that to which it lays claim. Knowing how 
deeply interested Bro. Cranfill is in the conversion of 
heathen at home and abroad, and how honorable he is in all 
things, I feared he would fracture a blood-vessel and per- 
haps sprain his umbilical cord in his eagerness to accept 
my offer ; but instead of so doing, he makes oath to having 
printed a certain number of copies, and assures the great 
Eastern advertising agency that he was almost persuaded 
to sue me for libel! I suppose that, as a free-born 
American citizen, I am entitled to express my opinion 
even on such delicate matters as the circulation of a 
sectarian sheet which launches anathemas at white men 
who have slain niggers for outraging young ladies; and 
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I am frank to confess that I see no reason for believing 
that Texas Baptist Standard has a paid circulation of 
16,000 copies. Of course, I may be mistaken ; for while 
the presses upon which the Standard and Iconoclast are 
printed stand within a few feet of each other, and Bro. 
Cranfill and I office in the same building, I have not in- 
spected its books. So firmly convinced am I of the cor- 
rectness of my judgment, however, that I hereby offer to 
donate to Baylor University $60 for every 1,000 
paid circulation Texas Baptist Standard can prove to 
have had in excess of 16,000, April 1, 1897, If the able 
editor of Printers* Ink believes that the paper in question 
has a paid circulation of 21,600, and believes it real hard, 
Fll make a 2-to-l game with a sky limit that his believer 
is 'way off its base. (Ref.: Provident National Bank, 
Waco.) The Standard may print 21,600 for aught I 
know; but if it circulates them all I cannot understand 
how it chances to have so many old papers for sale. If 
they are all paid for, how comes it that, according to its 
own statement, there is so much owing it on subscriptions? 
The editor of Printers* Ink knows full well that no paper 
of consequence carries patrons one hour beyond the time 
to which they have paid ; and it knows also that an unpaid 
subscription list is worth little or nothing to the adver- 
tiser — that a rating based on the number of papers 
printed, regardless of the number paid for, is an arrant 
fraud which Geo. P. Rowell & Co. would not consciously 
tolerate for a moment. It is idle to expect a people to 
read and be influenced by a paper which they do not 
consider worth paying for, and which, despite their re- 
quests to discontinue, is sent them until they positively 
refuse to take it out of the postoffice. The idea of Cranfill 
suing anybody for libel is quite amusing to people in this 
|>art of the country. I bear him no ill will. I sincerely 
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hope that he prints the number of papers to which he 
makes oath, and that he sells all he prints; for even his 
highest claim represents a most pitiable circulation to 
engage the time and attention of one of his tumid pre- 
tensions. It occurs to me that a man who, after swing- 
ing back on the journalistic tow-line for half a life-time, 
can command no larger clientele, should begin to culti- 
vate the virtue of modesty. If I have said more about the 
circulation claims of the Standard than of other papers 
which I suspect of soliciting advertising on a false basis, 
it is not because of " malice," as Printers* Ink unkindly 
suggests ; but because I have a better opportunity for ob- 
serving it, and because if I should inadvertently do it an 
injustice its publisher could, in ten minutes, convince me 
of my error and obtain a courteous correction. Pub- 
lishers often make war upon each other, or say unjust 
things because of business rivalry or professional jeal- 
ousy; but the Iconoclast can scarce be accused of such 
meanness, as its field is altogether distinct, its paid cir- 
culation probably treble that of Bro. CranfilPs paper, 
and it is in nowise a candidate for advertising patronage 
— realizing, as it does, that it is impossible for publishers 
who do not lie like Cretans about their circulation to com- 
pete in price with those who do. I may be somewhat 
archaic in my ideas, but I hold to the theory that the main- 
stay of a paper should be its readers instead of its adver- 
tising acreage ; that when the reverse is the case the paper, 
whether a great New York daily or obscure Texas weekly 
grinding out its little stint of 21,500 ennuied copies, is 
an arrant fake — and the exposure of all manner of frauds 
is my legitimate mission. I would not wrong man, woman, 
or child for the price of this world; but I'm after every 
kind of humbuggery with my httle hammer. It may 
interest Printers* Ink to be told that the libel law of 
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this state — both civil and criminal — ^is an iron-clad; also 
that in 15 years of Texas journalism I have been prose- 
cuted but once for its violation, and the case was laughed 
out of court. If Cranfill could compel some gentleman 
to pay him $100 for alleged damage to his truly remark- 
able karacter, and get it all at one time, the magnitude 
of his good fortune would probably cause him to drop 
dead. 

^ ^ m 

THE MEANEST MAN IN AMERICA. 

EvEEY little while some daring student of sociology, delv- 
ing into the moral slums, discovers what he conceives to 
be the meanest possible man. There are at present half- 
a-hundred candidates for this distinction, and the Icono- 
clast is requested to settle the vexatious problem of pre- 
cedence. Fortunately it is in a position to do so, to deter- 
mine the matter beyond the peradventure of a doubt. It is 
first necessary to understand what we mean by the word 
" man." Plato assures us that man is a two-legged animal 
without feathers ; but this description is too indefinite. It 
would include Gulliver's Yahoos, as well as that species 
of unclean simians who write insulting letters which they 
fear to father. It would dignify with the name of man 
all the imps of hades, and even that Warren, O., monster 
who sends foul anonymous screeds to lady authors in the 
South. The devils may have once been men, and even an- 
gels, for aught I know; but to urge that the author of 
anonymous letters of an insulting character, whether ad- 
dressed to men or women, was begotten by an Indian pariah 
of a colored prostitute in the penetralia of Perdition were 
to libel a race, slander a trade and calumniate a country. 
Such cattle are not men, but parodies on God's meuster- 
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piece — are but as the beasts that perish ; hence cannot be 
considered in our search for the meanest of the genus 
homo. The Warren, O., abnormality was probably hatched 
by a gila monster in some miosmic marsh from the addled 
egg of an aspic, and is hiding in the umbrage to avoid a 
load of buckshot while it vents its empoisoned slime upon 
Southern women. So wretched a creature cannot be 
America's meanest man, being barred from that bad emi- 
nence by lack of brains. It requires a man capable of 
ratiocination to become facile princeps even in the dark 
realm of rascality. 

Some are inclined to think the doubtful honor should 
be conferred on Dr. Farkhurst, who hired half-starved 
women to dance the hoochee-coochee, and befuddled them 
with beer, that he might complain of them to the police 
and get much gratuitous advertising in the daily press; 
but they do mistake ; it was but an application of Vidocq's 
principle, — ^^ set a rogue to catch a rascal " — and the 
reverend gentleman rose for once in his career to the 
exalted level of a bum detective in the redlight district. 
Nor can it be conceded that the manager of an old line 
life insurance company who attempted, by the emission 
of tons of lying literature, to convince the victims of his 
conspiracy against the people that a vote for Bryan was 
a vote to halve the value of their policies, is the meanest 
of men, for brazen liars and conscienceless robbers abound. 
Life insurance presidents who pocket salaries of $76,000 
per annum wrung from the thin purses of sweat-stained 
masses, are not the only scoundrels fattening on the 
substance of the poor. Even G. Cleveland, who saved a 
seven-figure fortune out of a five-figure salary during the 
darkest days of his country's distress, and then had the 
transcendent impudence to stand up at a mugwump ban- 
quet whose cost would have shamed a Roman sybarite — 
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and was borne by men who had profited by his malversa- 
tion — and whine about the " dishonesty " of a people 
he had impoverished, is no worse than many other patriots 
for revenue only with which this country is cursed. Some 
incline to the view that the meanest man is a woman, and 
that her crowning act of atrocity consisted in having the 
historic spoons of Dolly Madison remodelled and adorned 
with the Cleveland crest ; but if we assume that vanity in 
woman is a cardinal sin, there is small hope of salvation 
for the gentle sex, Tennyson assures us that ** as the 
husband is the wife is " ; hence Mrs. Cleveland's scanda- 
lous act of vandalism was the natural result of long asso- 
ciation, not with America's meanest, but most ignorant 
man. 

If the question were left to a vote of the people, they 
would doubtless decide that Russell Sage is America's 
meanest man, and he certainly has strong claims to that 
unenviable distinction. He is the multi-millionaire who, 
when attacked by a dynamiter, pushed a clerk between 
himself and danger, then declined to pay his unfortunate 
substitute for the injuries he received. The wife of his 
nephew, fearing they would be unable to save from their 
joint labor the sum of $60 to meet the mortgage he held 
on their little home, became crazed with grief and hanged 
herself. But there are other misers with hearts as mean 
and souls as small. Rich men have been known to wear 
the cast-off clothes of their neighbors, while Sage indulges 
in the luxury of $4 had-me-down suits. Other worshippers 
of the golden calf have filled their bellies with warm water 
to cheat themselves into the belief that they had been to 
dinner and save the price of a sandwich, but Sage dines 
almost every day. The report that he has been caught 
stealing from himself, and that he debated long and earn- 
estly whether it was cheaper to go lousy or purchase a 
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fine-tooth comb, is probably a canard. As a miser, Sage 
averages up fairly well with Texas' W. L. Moody, or even 
with Doc Talmage, now so eloquently urging that relief 
be sent to the famine-sufferers of India, while contribut- 
ing nary a nick. I remember when the reverend doctor 
was requested to deliver a lecture to raise money for the 
relief of starving Americans, and he cheerfully agreed to 
do so — ^if paid $800 cash in advance ! 

The meanest man is a resident of Massachusetts. All 
other candidates for chief place in the infernal pantheon 
are white-winged seraphs by comparison. A fragment of 
pitch from the foundations of Erebus, r)r a segment of 
that darkness which Moses laid upon the land of Egypt, 
would make a white mark on his soul — but would have to 
be whittled to an infinitesimally small point ere it could 
be applied, for his ego would rattle in the shell of a 
mustard seed like a bird-shot in a tin wash-boiler. It was 
said of old that all sins may be forgiven except a sin 
against the Holy Ghost. Just how such an offense might 
be committed has long remained a mystery to most ; but 
this acme of human cussedness has succeeded in placing 
it to his discredit. The Holy Ghost is simply that divine 
essence increate which prompts men to noble deeds, and 
those sin against it who are guilty of ingratitude. It is 
the most heinous crime in the calendar, and those capable 
of committing it are already lost beyond recall. Even the 
blood of Christ and the grace of God will not make angelic 
pinfeathers sprout on the shoulder-blades of the ingrate. 
The ungracious fourlegged fice is blamed for snapping at 
the hand that feeds it ; but I have found one bom in the 
shape of man, who befouls the memory of his benefactor, 
pukes upon the bones of his patron. His name is Spenser 
B. Meeser, and he is pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Worcester, Mass. What state produced him, how and 
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why, I know not; but howsoever he arrived, he is here. 
Behold him ! — ^if not the wisest or the brightest, assuredly 
** the meanest of mankind." Observe him well, for it has 
required six thousand years to produce him, and the 
world may never look upon his like again. The present 
is said to be an embodiment of all the past. If this be 
true, then Meeser is a conservation of all the ulcers on the 
body social for sixty centuries. We are told that nothing 
is created in vain; but Fm inclined to suspect that the 
hand of Providence slipped when this fellow put in an 
appearance. On no other hypothesis can I account for 
the brain of a buzzard and the heart of a hyena being 
present in the body of a human being. If nature mis- 
treated him in the making, then his shortcomings should 
be pitied and pardoned ; but if it really furnished him with 
human viscera, he deserves to be held up to the wither- 
ing scorn and eternal contumely of a world. 

The man whose corpse this fellow has insulted, and 
whose memory he would defame, was no common clod, but 
America's greatest philanthropist, Stephen Girard — a 
name graven in letters of gold on the great heart of hu- 
manity. For five and sixty years this good man has been 
in his honored grave ; and that the memory of his princely 
deeds might be perpetuated, those he befriended — and 
their name is legion — erected with loving hands and grate- 
ful hearts a marble monument. But there is one who 
owes to the generosity of Stephen Girard all that he is 
or can ever hope to be, who participated not in this 
labor of love. Not only this, but he grew angry and 
insolent when asked to contribute a mite from his com- 
fortable salary of $3,500 per annum, coarsely declared 
that he could not afford any further ** charity," and 
added that ** his views touching Girard and the religious 
side of his nature would not permit of his doing honor 
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to the man ! " From whom, in the name of that Christ 
who forgave Mary Magdalen and those who crucified him, 
came this reply. From Rev. Spenser B. Meeser, who 
for years was fed and housed, clothed, and educated at 
Grirard's expense ! The ignorant adder, warmed in a good 
man's bosom, stung its benefactor; but who could have 
expected such a return from a saintly Baptist preacher? 
Who and what is this Sir Oracle who thus prates of 
** charity " to old Stephen Girard, and presumes to sit 
in judgment on his soul? He belongs in the same cate- 
gory with that crowd of God-intoxicated fanatics who 
shrieked and howled in the streets of Jerusalem for the 
crucifixion of Christ. Nay, I do wrong those who de- 
manded the release of the bloody Barabbas, for they had 
not been sheltered in helpless infancy from summer's heat 
and winter's cold by the labor of Christ. They had not 
sat at his board and eaten his bread. Nor is it recorded 
that they derided him when he lay cold in death. No, Mr. ' 
Meeser, you do not belong in that crowd ; for they warred 
upon the living whom they considered an enemy, you upon 
the dead who was your benefactor when else you were 
friendless. You approach nearer to the character of 
Judas Iscariot. But perchance I should apologize to 
that infamous apostate also for making such a compari- 
son. He was paid handsomely for his crime, while your 
ingratitude is purely gratuitous. He yielded to the pres- 
sure of a powerful priesthood; you sought an opportun- 
ity to expose the poverty of your soul. Judas repented 
and hanged himself; you still live despite the plenitude 
of hemp. Granting, for the sake of argument, that Girard 
had committed all the cardinal sins: Does it become 
you, a charity child, nurtured by his bounty, to play 
the accuser? Whatsoever he was to the world, to you 
he was a guide, philosopher and friend. If you could 
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not commend, a sense of decency should have set upon 
your lips the seal of silence. ^^ The religious side of his 
nature " is what gives you a pain in that thing you 
call a Christian conscience; yet if you do but follow the 
teachings of the New Testament one-half so well, you may 
sit at the right hand of the Savior. 

'* Faith, Hope and Charity — and the greatest of these 
is Charity.'* Listen to this from St. Paul, and let it 
saturate your pharisaical soul — if you've got a soul: 
^* Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not Charity, I am become as sounding brass, or 
a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift of pro- 
phecy, and understand all mysteries, and all knowledge; 
and though I have all faith, and have not Charity, I am 
nothing.'* 

Do you catch the sequence of St. Paul's observations.^ 
You may yawp in your $3,500 pulpit until ice forms in 
Perdition, you may sing psalms until the cows come 
home, and agonize in prayer until your collar limps and 
you break a lung; you may visit all the sisters once a 
week and paddle about in the baptismal tank until you 
develop dorsal fins and web feet; you may believe the 
Bible from Alpha to Omega and the Baptist credo from 
A to Izzard; but if you have not Charity such as dwelt 
in the heart of old Stephen Girard, you are no more 
than a cracked cymbal at a ten-cent circus, or a hiatus 
in a hole. You're the cube-root of a vacuum, the net 
product of nothing. St. Paul says so, and the gentleman 
from Damascus was usually correct in his conclusions. 
Yet from the turtleshell of your pitiful self-righteousness, 
you peer forth at Charity incarnate, call it irreligious, 
and mumble that you — sweet-scented slug of sanctified 
slobber! — cannot honor such a man. Small wonder that 
infidelity is on the increase, for who could believe that a 
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self-respecting God made you in his own image? — ^that 
he ever sent his Son to die for your salvation! 

At the time of his death, Stephen Girard was, despite 
his munificent ante-mortem charities, the wealthiest man 
in America, and calumny itself has never hinted that he 
obtained a dollar dishonestly. He left $500,000 in the 
city of Phila., $300,000 to the state of Penna., and valu- 
able property to the city of New Orleans for public im- 
provements ; princely sums to hospitals and asylums, and 
to provide the poor of Phila. with winter fuel, and the 
residue of his vast estate for building and support of a 
college for orphan boys. ^^ Applicants for admission must 
be poor white male orphans between the ages of 6 to 10 
years. They are provided for and educated free of 
cost." We learn from this proviso that when Rev. Spenser 
B. Meeser entered the hospitable doors of Girard College 
he was a poor male orphan under ten years of age; also 
that he was white — impossible as that fact may now ap- 
pear. And this charity child quartered on Girard's gen- 
erosity, every ounce of bread that went into his poor lank 
belly paid for out of his purse, is now the pompous Yankee 
parson who, preaching the " judge not lest ye be judged " 
doctrine of Jesus — for $3,500 per annum — declares him- 
self " not in sympathy with the movement " to commemo- 
rate the noble deeds of his benefactor, that his religious 
mulligrubs ^^ will not admit of his doing honor to the 
man!" FU pay $5 for a photograph of that fellow to 
place in my museum of monstrosities. When he dies he 
ought to be preserved in alcohol with centipedes and ta- 
rantulas in some toxological institute. If it be true that 
the breath of some creatures is poison, it is a wonder that 
Meeser doesn't kill his congregation. 

When Philadelphia was plague-swept was it the sanc- 
tiloquent Baptist preachers who ministered to the suffer- 
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ers? Not on your life! — ^the last mother's son of 'em 
went pounding down the turnpike like the devil beating 
tanbark. They could all read their titles clear to man- 
sions in the skies, but were not anxious to emigrate. They 
preferred to serve the Lord on earth a little longer — 
when they could do so safely and for a good salary. Old 
Stephen Girard — this " irreligious '* man who was sup- 
posed to have no treasures laid up in heaven — devoted 
himself day and night to the relief of the suflFering. Hus- 
bands abandoned their wives and mothers their babes, so 
fearful was the pestilence, so busy the dark angel of 
death ; but the man whom this infernal pharisee declines to 
honor, never faltered. America's wealthiest man, with 
neither kith nor kin to hold him by the heart-strings in 
the stricken city, refused to seek a place of safety, became 
a common nurse and through the long hot days and 
fever-laden nights toiled from house to house and from 
room to room, beating back the pestilence, seeking to 
succor and to save. To those who lay sick with that 
loathsome disease deserted by those most dear, vainly seek- 
ing with fevered eyes the faces of relatives and friends, 
that " irreligious '' man must have seemed an angel of 
mercy. Any man may be a hero when surrounded by the 
pomp and circumstance of war — when the cheers of con- 
tending thousands, the roar of batteries and the crash of 
steel breeds murder in the blood; but picture to yourself 
this grim old man, pacing the floor of a poor tenement 
house among the dead at the midnight hour and crooning 
a lullaby to the nameless babe breathing out its life upon 
his bosom! Look upon it — if thou cans't see through a 
veil of tears ; then turn and contemplate the canting pha- 
risee who cannot obtain the consent of his sanctified soul 
to honor this Good Samaritan! What says the Son of 
Man? ^^Go thou and do likewise." I tell thee, Meeser, 
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a ministering angel will that old man be when thou liest 
howling. Was he indeed an Atheist? Was this done for 
pure philanthropy and without hope of heaven? Was 
there no faith to sustain him in his time of trial? — ^naught 
for him to lean upon but his own unselfish love? And did 
that bear him up triumphantly when preachers fled and 
the courage of Christians failed? Was he better in his 
unbelief than those who relied upon the Lord? **Love 
thy neighbor as thyself." So reads the law ; but Stephea 
Girard went beyond the statute. 

** Why drew Marseilles' good bishop purer breath, 
When all nature sickened and each gale was death? " 

The answer is recorded in Holy Writ ; but when we turn 
to the city of Philadelphia, we find a man as tender, as 
loving and as true who fears not the fires of hell, hopes not 
the rewards of heaven. If high honor be due those who 
to 'scape the wrath of God and win the immortal Crown 
take up the Cross, how much more should be meted to that 
man who, seeing at the end of life's fitful fever only an 
everdreamless sleep, performs works of equal worth! 
Hads't thought of that, my Meeser? — that Stephen Gi- 
rard needed not the thunders of Sinai to drive him in 
the path of duty? — that he could stand Godless and hope- 
less in the conflux of two eternities and play the man ! — 
as firm in love as Lucifer in hate — ^bidding defiance to 
destiny! To me there is something appalling in such a 
sight. A man engulfed in the wide-weltering chaos of 
Infidelity, shut in by the black night of unbelief, yet weav- 
ing of the gold and lilies of his own hopeless heart a robe 
of godhood. 

If the life of Stephen Girard was not applied religion, 
then is religion a lie. He was not a sectarian, and does 
not appear to have held a very high opinion of preachers. 
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Perhaps he had the misfortune to encounter the prototype 
of Mr. Meeser, and, judging the stock by the sample, con- 
cluded it best to keep them out of his college. Their bick- 
erings, quarrelings, even riotings in Philadelphia, together 
with their cowardly desertion of their flocks in time of 
danger, were not calculated to increase his respect for " the 
cloth." He does not appear to have warred upon religion 
or attempted to turn any man from his faith. He was a 
self-sufficient man who believed as he pleased and allowed 
others the same liberty. He requested his employes to 
attend divine services and himself gave liberally of his 
means to various denominations. He did not object to 
prayers and religious lectures ^in his college, but excluded 
the sectarian clergy because of their disposition to 
** spute " anent points of doctrine. He appears to have 
acted on the idea that, 



" In Faith and Hope the world will disagree. 
But all mankind's concern is Charity." 

If we may judge a tree by its fruit there is small danger 
that Stephen Girard missed salvation. If he be indeed in 
hell, I pray the good Lord to send Meeser elsewhere, for 
to be compelled to associate through all eternity with a 
creature so contemptible were to add insult to injury and 
devise a deeper damnation than spike-tailed devils and 
burning brimstone. I'd rather be in hades with Girard 
than have to breathe the same atmosphere with his de- 
f amer. I'd rather be a hungry hyena and rob graveyards 
in a lazar colony than an impudent preacher guilty of base 
ingratitude. I'd rather be a maggot in the carcass of a 
mule than a minister who damns his fellowmen for not 
seeing the plan of salvation through his smoked sectarian 
microscope. I'd rather be an itch bacillus in a suppurat* 
ing sore than a sanctified simian straddling about on its 
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hind legs and flinging filth at the corpse of the man who 
paid for the meat on its bones. Yes» I have found the mean- 
est man* in America. His existence confutes the theory of 
the survival of the fittest and suggests that mankind is 
merely a malodor. His character casts a shadow on the 
sun. He has cirrhosis of the soul. His heart is a green 
worm that feeds on gall. His bowels of compassion are 
petrified. If his milk of human kindness were churned, the 
product would be limburger cheese. He has moral strabis- 
mus and carries his brains in his belly. His odor of 
sanctity would give a pole-cat convulsions. He perverts 
the doctrine that " faith without work is dead." To sit 
beneath the drippings of his sanctuary were like getting 
caught in a cataclysm of sheep dope. Massachusetts is 
welcome to Meeser. We have one tree in Texas on which 
we have hanged 37 better men — and they are all in hell. 

^ ^ ^ 

GAMBLERS INSULT ALMIGHTY GOD. 

When the Cuban resolution was pending in the United 
States Senate, the stock gamblers of New York met in 
the old John Street Methodist Church and " prayed 
earnestly that our legislators might be arrested in their 
mad career, which was bringing untold suffering upon the 
people." Suffering on what people, and how? Why, 
bless you, should we have the temerity to recognize the 
natural right of men to contend against a worse then 
Turkish tyranny, Spain would take offense ; we would incur 
the ill will of a nation which has insulted and assassinated 
so many American citizens since her wholesale slaughter 
of the Virginius passengers a quarter of a century ago — 
a cowardly, cold-blooded crime for which her name should 
have been forever erased from the map of the world. Her 
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** haughty dons," and other lousy, misbegotten beggars 
might indulge in a demonstration in the tumbledown streets 
of Madrid and howl for canned blood, in which case the 
** war scare " would probably squeeze a trifle of wind and 
water out of bogus stocks and bonds which the prayerful 
New York patriots employ for gambling purposes. There 
would be no shrinkage in the real wealth of the nation, no 
serious unsettlement of legitimate commerce — Spain's bel- 
lowings could not curdle an ounce of cream or blast the 
cotton crop; but it might cause a gang of conscienceless 
conspirators against productive industry to drop a few 
dollars. Hence the earnest prayers '* for protection — 
whether to Jehovah the God of Israel, or Mercury the God 
of thieves, I disremember. Anyhow they lobbied with their 
Lord to induce him to come to the rescue of the imperiled 
country — to preserve their wind-blown bonds from the 
possibility of puncture. I have not been favored with a 
stenographic report of their petitions, — the chaplains of 
the Texas legislature being the only people who send 
their prayers to the newspapers — ^but that they ran some- 
what as follows is a fair presumption if we consider the 
eternal fltness of things: 

" Almighty God, thou who mak'st the poor and op- 
pressed thy especial care: Pity and protect thy servants 
of the New York Stock Exchange, who are humbly striv- 
ing to earn an honest livelihood by so juggling the markets 
that com and cattle will be cheap in the farmer^s field, 
and bread and beef dear on the poor man's board ; by inflat- 
ing and depressing the price of securities at pleasure, 
thereby appropriating the widow's savings and the 
orphan's patrimony; by the shearing of many lambs of 
their golden fleece, and the construction of pitfalls for 
the unwary, upon whose misfortunes we do fatten. Behold, 
O Lord, a body of jingoes for whom we have piped and 
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they have not danced, do adhere to the damning heresy 
that plebian blood is more precious than rubies, and na- 
tional honor better than fine gold. Thy servants are in 
dire distress, for we do fear that the folly of these people 
will send fictitious cotton off a point, shade make-believe 
corn a sixteenth and leave the beautiful engraved bonds of 
Catchem and Cheatem without buyers. If the lamb bleats 
not to be shorn and the sucker comes not nigh unto our net, 
then are we indeed undone. What is it to thy servants, O 
Lord, that Cuba do sink beneath the tyrant's sword and 
Americans are robbed, insulted and slaughtered almost 
within call of their native coast? At any cost to others 
preserve us in our gains, for we are the people. All this 
we have the nerve to ask in Jesus' name." 

Christ once scourged a less shameless gang of boodlers 
from his Father temple with a whip of cords. One can 
but marvel that the writhen bolts of God rebuke not their 
horrid blasphemy. That men calling themselves Americans 
could thus invoke high heaven to fasten eternal infamy 
upon their country's flag, and decree that the savage 
slaughter of innocents should continue that they might 
make a little money, seems a dreadful nightmare ; but there 
stands the testimony in the stock reports of the daily 
press. Blood against boodle! Women and children to 
be sacrificed by hecatombs and a nation's honor sullied, 
that the aquaeous bonds of some railway swindle may not 
get squeezed ! Has the God of the fatherless resigned his 
charge to Mammon, the foulest spirit in all the great 
hierarchy of hell? In this, the closing decade of the Nine- 
teenth century, does a Christian nation, boasting itself the 
fiun and crown of things, make the children of men pass 
through the fire to Moloch? Have we become so debased 
by the godless passion for greed that religion itself is 
^but an unholy lust for gain? Must Justice sheathe her 
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sword and Mercy be exorcised from the hearts of men at 
the command of money? Is selfishness transforming the 
national soul into a Sahara? Look upon this crowd of 
well-fed gamblers, these legalized buccaneers agonizing 
with God for gain, then upon the wretched Cubans who, 
from amid the thick-strewn graves of their dead, their 
ruined homes, their broken altars and shattered fanes, 
are pleading with the God of battles to interpose 
Columbia's seven-fold shield between them and their savage 
oppressors! Contemplate these self-seeking oppressors 
who prattle of " jingoes " and " ruined business,'* then 
turn to the distracted mother whose daughters are de- 
spoiled before her face, her sons shot down for daring to 
love the land of their birth, her starving babe vainly tug- 
ging at the empty breast! One word from this nation — 
a word that should have been spoken long ago — and the 
bloody curse is lifted from Cuba forever. But no; we 
must not even concede her right to battle for her own 
freedom lest we offend her savage persecutor and entail 
the loss of ha'pence on people who ought to be in the 
penitentiary. We must not protect our own citizens on 
the island lest we cause a fall in speculative ** futures." 
Uncle Sam must stand before the Cortes hat in hand and 
humbly beg permission to feed Americans being starved 
to death by the Spanish butcher. We send special com- 
missioners to investigate the murder of Americans— when 
Spain permits ; and the reports of our consuls cannot be 
made public lest they be shot or imprisoned for telling the 
truth. Cleveland investigated the Spanish atrocities and 
learned enough thrice over to justify him in hanging 
Weyler higher than Haman and kicking the last of his 
cohorts out of Cuba; but the New York Stock Exchange 
sat on his coat-tails, its precious newspapers derided the 
^^ jingoes," and he did nothing but play at milk-and-cider 
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diplomacy with a nation that deserved the knife, thereby 
encouraging it to greater cruelties. McKinley was 
familiar with the result of Cleveland's inquiries, but he 
must needs do more investigating as an excuse to the 
people for doing nothing — ^his coat-tails likewise being 
spiked down by the speculators. Perhaps ere this reaches 
the reader, public opinion will have compelled him to act 
in a manner worthy the chivalrous people he now misrepre- 
sents. It is not charity Americans in Cuba want, but 
protection of person and property as guaranteed by solemn 
treaty. Spain declares that a state of war does not exist 
on the island. If this be true, what excuse can she offer 
for driving peaceable Americans from their plantations 
and compelling them to herd in unhealthy hovels without 
means of subsistence? If a state of war does exist which 
compels her to these extraordinary acts, then the sooner 
we recognize the belligerent rights of the combatants the 
better. In 1873 when Spain was massacreing the Virginius 
passengers, a British warship put into port. " If you 
shoot another prisoner before I investigate I'll bombard 
your town;" was the ultimatum of the captain, and that 
ended the holocaust. Had this country always acted upon 
that principle a thousand of her citizens who are rotting 
in foreign graves would be alive to-day. Had she signified 
in an equally emphatic manner her disapproval of Spain's 
Cuba policy, the Queen of the Antilles would now enjoy 
peace and prosperity. Great Britain's promptness in safe- 
guarding her subjects from foreign oppression must com- 
pel the respect of all manly men. The humblest creature 
acknowledging allegiance to the crown can summon to his 
aid the utmost power of England, and she assumes that 
he is in the right until he is proven in the wrong. She 
does not ignore his appeals for aid until he is dead, then 
dally with his murderers and call it diplcnnacy. And the 
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flag which does not defend with every dollar of the nation's 
blood those who hail it as the emblem of their country, is 
a foul rag which disgraces the heaven in which it floats. 
To be an American Sovereign should be greater than to be 
a King; but so sexless have been our administrations for 
years past that citizens of the most powerful nation that 
ever graced the mighty tide of time not infrequently ap- 
peal to German or British consub for protection. This 
shameful tact is enough to set the blood of every American 
on fire. Nor is the duty of America done when she pro- 
tects her citizens in every land and on every sea. As the 
chief republic, the foremost apostle of freedom, she owes 
it to herself and civilization to prevent such diabolical 
crimes as those committed at her very door. Never should 
her strength tempt her to play the bully with a weaker 
power; never should she become a chronic intermeddler 
with the affairs of other peoples ; but in extreme cases like 
that of Cuba it is her duty to interfere with dignity, and 
employ force if necessary to make such interference eflfec- 

tive. 

^ m ^ 

EDITORIAL ETCHINGS. 

Henri Watteeson, Kentuck's political chameleon, is hav- 
ing one epileptoid convulsion after another because Cleve- 
land is still a presidential candidate. As the Stuffed 
Prophet has been a perpetual candidate for something ever 
since his fat head first appeared above the turbid ooze 
of Erie county politics, Watterson's sudden alarm seems 
not a little absurd. Doubtless the Morgan-Belmont bond 
syndicate and the Washington real-estate speculators are 
convinced that only Cleveland can " save the country " ; 
doubtless the British Shylocks who have heretofore con- 
tributed so liberally to secure his election and found it a 
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giltedge business investment, would again come down with 
the cash. He is the logical candidate for the Gold-bug 
"Democracy," but in all this there's no occasion for a 
Wattersonian convulsion. If the Gold-bug Demmy-Rebs 
undertake to play it alone in 1900 it will be a tie for last 
place between them, the Prohibs and Middle-of-the-muck 
Pops. The Iconoclast is not afflicted with the " prophe- 
sying spirit " very often ; but as a predicter it has thus 
far knocked Jonah and the rest of the professionals off 
the perch. The day of Grover's destiny's over and the 
star of his fate taken a permanent furlough. He's not 
obsolescent but obsolete ; is not going, but gone. Even such 
a blatant jackass as Watterson might be expected to re- 
frain from kicking a last year's corpse. 

Let the dead and the guttiful rest. 

If he doesn't realize that he's a " demned disagreeable 
body," it is his misfortune, not the country's fault. As he 
didn't know anything when he was alive it were idle to 
expect Wisdom to make a conditory of his coffln. If I 
might presume to give Mr. Watterson a word of advice 
it would be to apply the soft pedal to himself. Politically 
he is dead as Cleveland, and smells worse, if that be pos- 
sible. He meekly bowed the knee to Baal while that ligne- 
ous-headed joss of the lunatic was in office; but now that 
his Gutosity has fallen, this time-server is venting his foul 
rheum in his face. Cleveland is a stupid owl blinking in 
the sun and imagining himself the center of the universe ; 
Watterson a mischievous magpie. The ponderous pom- 
posity of the first appeals to the popular concept of the 
absurd ; the latter is fast becoming an insufferable damnui- 
sance, a chronic blackerskite who should be abated. He 
possesses influence only for evil. His crapulous eructa- 
tions will damn any cause with which he is connected. He 
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is Miltonius Park multiplied by ten. He's the George 
Clark of Kaintuck seen through a compound microscope. 
Somebody ought to give him an old deck of cards and a 
bottle o' booze and send him out behind the bam to amuse 
himself. 

... 

The Chicago Times-Herald wants the Northern and 
Southern educators to get together and formulate a school 
history of the Civil War that will be acceptable to both 
sides. While it is unquestionably true that there is too 
much sectionalism in our school histories, the proposition 
of the T-H is absurd. A history can no more be written 
by a collection of public educators than can an epic poem. 
History is the highest province of literature, and precious 
few professional educators can write an average newspaper 
article. Pedagogues seldom possess either narrative 
ability, sense of proportion or flexibility of language. You 
might as well ask a herd of horses to write a history. The 
causes, events and consequences of the Civil War cannot 
be irrevocably fixed and passed down to posterity by a 
board of arbitration. The need of an American history 
from a national standpoint is becoming generally recog- 
nized, and the demand must sooner or later produce the 
supply. It is to be hoped that when the work is done it 
will be something more than the biographies of a dozen 
or two men cast to the surface by the convulsion. The 
Civil War affords an opportunity for a magnificent book ; 
but it is possible that the man who will write it is not yet 
bom. God does not give to every generation a Gibbon. 

... 

The so-called civilized world stood by and enjoyed the 
rucus while the Savage Turk, with his vastly superior 
armament, crushed the little power of Hellas for having 
dared protest against the massacre of Christians in Crete. 
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The so-called civilized world carries its excuse for a soul 
in its money-sacks, and hasn't the racial pride of a rabbit. 
The Czar of Russia, Emperor of Germany, President of 
France and Fremiei^ of England ought to be emasculated 
and set to guard the seraglio of the Sultan. That's all 
the pusillanimous gang is good for. 

. • • 

While 6. Cleveland was spouting ponderous platitudes 
at the " Reform Club " banquet and filling his ample 
paunch with provender that cost $12 a plate, Admiral R. 
W. Meade lay dying. Just two years before he had re- 
signed from the navy when within easy reach of the rank- 
ing officership, giving the following reason therefore : " I 
am an American and a Union man — two things which this 
administration cannot stand." And he was eminently 
correct. Cleveland never had much use for Americans, 
nor did he ever forgive the North for putting him to the 
expense of employing a war substitute, thereby cutting 
down the amount which he could squander for beer and 
bawdry. There is one class of people whom the South 
has ever held in contempt, and that is the Northern " cop- 
perheads " who encourage it to revolt, then declined to 
lift a hand to help it. Admiral Meade came of a dis- 
tinguished Irish family. George Meade, who gave so 
liberally for the relief of Washington's suffering soldiers, 
and Gen. Meade, the victor at Gettysburg, were his rela- 
tives. All were communicants of the Roman Catholic 
church — ^f rom whose awful " conspiracies " the A. P. A. 
is striving to protect Uncle Sam. 
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IT'S GONE AGLIMMERING. 

God Bless the United States Senate ! That patriotic body 
has driven its boot so far under the Cleveland-Olney-Bay- 
ard brand of cis- Atlantic Britishers that their viscera has 
gone to fill their cephalis vacua. The Anglo-Mugwump 
treaty was drawn with the idea of making this country 
an appanage of England. Its immediate ratification was 
insolently demanded by the Anglomen on both sides of the 
ocean; but the Senate insisted on taking ample time for 
consideration. It saw no reason for being in an unseemly 
rush to ratify a treaty drawn by John Bull and an Ameri- 
can president whose campaign expenses he had thrice 
paid. There was not a war-cloud in the heavens so large 
as a man's hand, hence no need for hurry. England being 
** our blessed mother country," and loving us even as a 
high-bred woman dotes upon her new bom babe, it would 
seem to make little difference whether we had an arbitra- 
tion treaty with her or not, as in case of disagreement we 
could rely with perfect faith upon her fairness. Damon 
would not hurt his Pythias, nor JEneas squirt aqua fortis 
on his Fidus Achates. Uncle Sam and John Bull were the 
" Great Twin Brethren " — the Castor and Pollux of the 
political play. They were Brutus and Cassius snuffling 
each on the other's brisket. " How sweet it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity ! " But despite the fact that the 
treaty was urged as but the formal troth-plighting of 
two turtle-doves, — an outward evidence of an inward grace 
— the Senate at once became a target for all the foul 
calumny that could be cooked up by a Mugwump press 
and a pro-British pulpit. The Anglomen raged and 
chewed the rag, while the ** Old Lady," alias the Gal-Dai, 
wildly waved her ears, flourished her mopstick and imitated 
the Almighty when he showed Moses the back parts of bis 
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person on the Mount; but the Senate was unruffled by 
abuse and unawed by bluster. It paid little attention to 
John Bull's pack of mangy hounds howling at its heels. 
It remembered that every American patriot, from Greorge 
Washington to Jim Blaine, had been denounced as " dema- 
gogues " and sneered at as " jingoes '' by the abortive 
mistakes of abiogenesis who never forgave Almighty God 
for suffering them to be born American sovereigns instead 
of British subjects. It went over the treaty paragraph by 
paragraph, and found it a rank conspiracy against the 
peace and dignity of the Republic, an instrument which 
no patriot could approve. It is stated on good authority 
that the treaty as negotiated by Cleveland and Onley 
hadn't a single friend in the Senate. That body quietly 
amended it until it was emasculated — ^then set it aside 
to soak. When it got a real good ready it dragged the 
harmless remains of the international monstrosity into 
court, hit it a biff that broke its back, and contemptuously 
buried it. It was damned by the American people from 
the day of its birth; and now it's dead and in Perdition 
— a country to which its every apologist should be speedily 
consigned. Eternal vigilance, we are told, is the price of 
liberty ; then why should we not put conspirators against 
the government under the grass? Why execute the Andres 
and execrate the Arnolds while suffering the Clevelands 
and Olneys to attempt the transference of this country to 
its aucient enemy? Of course the British press is having 
jeminy fits hard and fast — ^indisputable evidence that the 
treaty gave England the long end of it, that her pro- 
fessioned friendship was mere feigning. Finding that his 
oily palaver did not avail to conceal his fraud, John Bull 
throws off the mask and dear cousins us no more — even 
doubts whether we be " Anglo-Saxons ! " We are now 
merely, as in auld lang syne, " those insolent Americans." 
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Johnny, you will have to digest your spleen though it do 
split you. We desire " peace, amity " and all that kind 
o'thing with you if it can be had with honor, but Uncle 
Sam is playing tail to no 2 x 4 country's kite. You can- 
not borrow hiiS " moral support " with which to run a 
** united Anglo-Saxon race " bluff on the rest of the uni- 
verse, and for the very simple reason that this nation is 
not Anglo-Saxon by a damsight, being infinitely better 
blood. The American eagle is too old a bird to be taught 
to sing Rule Britannia. If John Bull's sawdust lion 
doesn't fancy the style o' knot recently tied in its tail, the 
Bird o' Freedom hasn't the slightest objection to putting 
one of a different pattern in its neck. It will be some 
generations yet before the American people forget that 
when this nation was weak and poor, John Bull took par- 
ticular delight in persecuting it. A century ago he would 
have laughed at the idea of an arbitration treaty with 
Uncle Sam. He regarded America then as he does the 
Boer Republic to-day — a country to be bluffed and bully- 
ragged. Never yet has England proposed to enter into 
an arbitration treaty with an inferior power — ^it is only 
where the old buccaneer is unequal to open force that he 
resorts to diplomatic fraud. The Anglomaniacs are now 
striving to console the " mother country " by assuring 
her that the Senate does not represent American senti- 
ment ; but it does, just the same. Seven out of ten Ameri- 
cans hate the very name of England. Whether there be 
sufficient groimds for this deep-seated dislike I shall not 
here discuss ; but that it exists no honest and well-informed 
person will deny. With or without good reason, the great 
body of the American people would like nothing better 
than an opportunity to slam Britain's predaceous beast 
against the shrinking face of God's creation until the 
caput mortuwm consisted only of a splotch of grease and 
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a handful of tangled hair. This feeling has come down 
from Valley Forge. It was fanned to fury by British 
aggression which found a sequel in Packenham's defeat. 
It was revived by John Bull's intermeddling during the 
great rebellion. It has been nurtured by millions of Irish 
immigrants, who have the license of two hemispheres to 
regard England with hate. And this feeling of dislike 
is in nowise allayed by such impudent acts as that of 
Pauncefote in ostentatiously cabling to England the names 
of senators who voted to reject the treaty, it being re- 
garded as a threat that henceforth they will encounter 
adverse English influence in their aspirations for office. 
England's persistent intermeddling with our elections and 
legislation is not calculated to make the American people 
regard her with kindness. If she desires the good will 
of this country she must first prove herself worthy of its 
respect. Not the least of her crimes against her " trans- 
atlantic cousins " was perpetrated in 1873. 

^ ^ ^ 

THE M'COOK-LOGAN CONTROVERSY. 

These is war and rumors of war between the Logans and 
McCooks of would-be military renown, and the world is 
awaiting the outcome with bated breath. For destructive 
awfulness it bids fair to surpass even the deadly feud 
which has torn the Kansas Prohibition party in twain 
and filled the circumambient ether with fragments of pil- 
gerous cuticle and panaceas for stomach complaint. Even 
the odicum theologicum with the muzzle off, or the strug- 
gle in progress between the Missouri homeopaths and 
allopaths for the public flesh-pots, are balm of Gilead and 
oil of joy compared with the wreck and wraith that follow 
hard upon Bellona's heels when the Logans and McCooks 
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unsheathe the mortiferous snickersnee and sail in for 
slaughter. At this writing (May 20) the conflict is rag- 
ing the entire length and breadth of Newspaper Row, the 
issue doubtful, and the Concert of Powers undecided whe- 
ther to send a policeman to disarm the combatants by pad- 
locking their mouths, or let the dread carnage take its 
course. As one of our great fn de Steele descriptive 
writers would say, an orange-yellow sound with purpled 
edges of phenicious passementerie hovers ominous o'er the 
scene; a deep resonant Wagnerian battle-cloud comes 
swirUng in six-eight time with fortissimo attachment from 
the rinforzando hills and settled with a wailing decre- 
scendo around the heart, while struggling through the 
oenanthic of the Rhine wine gloom lurid flashes of fire are 
heard and the shouts of contending Titans are dimly seen. 
(When it comes to realism that you can get hold of with 
a cotton-hook, Texas doesn't lay down her hand to any 
of the literary rooters.) The casus beUiy or, — as we say 
in Texas — the preface to the funeral, is the hair-trigger 
mouth of Gigadier Brindle Alexander McDowell McCook, 
which is alleged to have gone off prematurely as mouths 
will sometimes do, landing a hatful of poisonous micrococci 
of the genus mendacious under young John A. Logan's 
military liver-pad. When the Russian Czar was spend- 
ing 40 millions o' money getting a foolish bauble stuck 
on his ligneous pate, and his subjects were trampling each 
other into the subsoil, for the sake of a few mouthfuls of 
the fodder flung to them by their liege lord and sovereign 
bom, McCook was sent thither by Uncle Sam to add the 
gorgeosity of his imposing presence to the pageant. Per- 
haps eleven-sevenths of my readers will rear up to inquire : 
" Who is McCook? " Why, McCook is McCook— pro- 
nounced Makuk, with the accent heavy on the kuk. He 
was educated by the general government something like 
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half a century ago, and has managed to draw salary from 
Uncle Sam pretty much ever since. In the army his title 
is colonel, but he's a general for your Van Dyke beard 
when on dress parade. He can probably sling on more 
of the " pomp and circumstance of war '* with less provo- 
cation than any other peacock that ever spread its plumes. 
That's why McCook was selected to do the elegant at 
Moscow. There was nothing in the job but glory, Uncle 
Sam's ** special envoy " being expected to pay his own 
expenses in return for the inestimable privilege of stand- 
ing for a few minutes in the presence of royalty ; but Mc- 
Cook seems to have " hooked an angel," as the lords of the 
sock and buskin say, in the person of a woman of wealth 
with a daughter she desired to get in the social swim. 
The angel put up the cash for a mighty splurge in return 
for social recognition by Special Envoy McCook, and the 
latter proceeded to cut a ten-foot swath through the 
Russian capital. He didn't care a cofferdam for expenses 
— so long as they were paid by his social protege. Mrs. 
Potter Palmer had taken her hubby to Moscow for an 
airing, and to let him peep through the pickets and catch 
a glimpse of the high life in which she lives, moves and has 
her being, while he toils fourteen hours per diem to raise 
money to pay the freight. Remembering the snub adminis- 
tered by Infanta Eulalie, who complained bitterly of " the 
impudence of these hotel people," Mrs. Palmer proceeded 
to disguise the fact that she was landlady of a prosperous 
hash-factory, by wearing the crown of ex-Empress 
Eugenie. As a matter of necessity she attached herself 
to the court of Special Envoy McCook, and for once in 
his life he was a mighty man — & kind of sixteenth as- 
sistant to the Czar's seneschal. When he waltzed forth 
in his gorgeous uniform — ^^ stuck o'er with titles and hung 
round with strings" — ^there was joy throughout the 
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length and breadth of the land. The Rajah of Rajpu- 
tana, or even Solomon in all his glor j, was not arrayed like 
unto Special Envoy McCook. And it didn't cost him a 
copper. But unalloyed happiness cannot last, and the 
flamboyant clothes-horse soon discovered a fly in his oint- 
ment. By some mischance young John A. Logan had suc- 
ceeded in reaching Moscow without getting lost, strayed 
or stolen, and he concluded to go in for gorgeousness. 
He had been captain of the Awkward Squad, drum major 
of the Home Minstrels, or something of the sort out in 
Ohio. Perchance, like various Texas Heroes, he had picked 
up a resounding military title by serving on the staff of 
some two-bit governor, and without being able to tell an 
empty cartridge-box from a loaded canteen. Anyway, a 
military title of some sort he had, and he proceeded to 
dress it out of sight. He bedecked his heaving brisket 
with every known rib-band, badge and medal from the 
cross of the Legion of Honor to the chaste symbol of the 
Hoohoos, not omitting a Bowery button with the ogygian 
inscription, " Just tell them that you saw me." When 
he blazed forth in all his adscitutious splendor even the 
bright and morning star of McCook paled its ineffectual 
fires, and Mrs. Potter Palmer was so startled that she 
swallowed her gum and dropped her diadem. The gallant 
son of " Black Jack," the Illinois Egyptian, sprang for- 
ward to rescue the bauble, to recrown the queen of Chica- 
go's leading hash-house, and McCook caught sight of 
this flaming meteor of militarism. He at once issued an 
irade that young Logan should shed his collocation of 
gewgaws, and to further avenge himself upon his rival in 
the pavonian realm, declared upon his return home that he 
had worn a uniform to which he was not entitled by rank. 
As the funky function had no earthly significance beyond 
mere funk, it really made no difference whether young 
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Logan wore the uniform of a captain of the Amazonian 
Guards, or the gaudy regiments of a colonel of the Texas 
melish ; but being young and heady, he branded Gigadier 
Brindle Alexander McDowell McCook as a rariagated 
long-distance liar, and sent him word that if he didn't be- 
stride the town pump and eat his offensive English in the 
face of heaven and earth, he would push in his face, or 
words to that effect. And now McCook, encumbered by 
his baggage-train name, and groaning beneath his weight 
of dignity, is between hades and high water. If he apolo- 
gized his military rep. is in the mullagatawny, and if he 
doesn't he's liable to get licked by a precocious youngster 
who never cocked a cannon. The McCook tribe, which is 
as the sands of the sea, is rallying to his rescue, while 
Johnny's intrepid ma has planted her siege guns and is 
shelling the enemy's camp. And military circles through- 
out the length and breadth of the land are torn up because 
of a tiff between a pompous old blatteron and a noisy 
boy, caused by a suit of clothes ! Uncle Sam should detail 
a nursery maid of vivandiere to lay Johnny across a vine- 
gar barrel and beat the reveille on his basement with a 
clapboard, and send McCook to some well-regulated luna- 
tic asylum. 

m m m 

JOHN BULL'S BIG BLOW-OUT. 

On the 20th inst.. Queen Victoria, gran'daughter of that 
merry monarch whom the American colonists had to 
castigate, will have worn the crown 60 years, and it is 
proposed to celebrate the event with splendor such as has 
not been witnessed since the Caesars rode in triumph on the 
Appian Way, or the kings and nobles of France and Eng- 
land swaggered and boozed and bluffed on the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. There can be no objection to John Bull 
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** blowing hisself " in testimony of his loyalty to ** Good 
Queen Vic." if he sees proper, such pow-wows pageantry 
and poppycock being intensely popular with semi-civilized 
peoples. We have not yet outgrown a gust for such 
vulgarity, even in this country, hence could not expect 
anything better of England. New Orleans has its Mardi 
Gras and St. Louis its Veiled Prophet, proving that, in 
America, as elsewhere, ** men are but children of a larger 
growth " and must be amused with make-believe. Even 
Waco, the hub of the universe, the great educational and 
religious ganglion from which the Iconoclast streams 
forth in all directions, like some soft celestial light illum- 
ing the path of the weary earth-pilgrim, is just recover- 
ing from a " gorgeous pageant '* that tickled the yaps for 
ten miles around, drawing them hither to drop their loose 
change in the tills of our frugal tradesmen, who understand 
how to turn an honest penny even when in the throes of an 
orgasm of pleasure. We have had divers and sundry 
young ladies who are pretty and proud of it, queening 
it in tinsel robes of pseudo-royalty from thrones on wheels ; 
supposedly intelligent people parading in motley apparel, 
their undershirts soppy with perspiration and their hearts 
congested with pleasurable pride, while Jack and Jill 
scrouged to the edge of the sidewalk, absorbed ginger- 
bread, peanuts and hokey-pokey, gawped their fill of " gor- 
geousness," and went home voting that " 'twere worth ten 
years of peaceful life one glance at that array,'* If we 
make all this brummagem and pasteboard todo — so Rig- 
ginish in all its Rigginism — over a bevy of maids who are 
queens but for a day, and that in a Momus-masque which 
would give an artist strabismus and cause a poet to jump 
off the bridge, can we blame the British for indulging in 
a blowout because they have a sure-enough queen who has 
been able to hold her job, and make it pay, during a long 
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lifetime? Let them get themselves up regardless and 
parade the streets of Lunnon town until thej wear both 
feet and lungs to a frazzle. If ^^ all the world's a stage, 
and men and women merely players," why should we hoot 
those who aptly enact the role of players? If John Bull 
is really proud of the privilege of paying some millions 
per annum for the support of a useless sovereign and her 
numerous progeny, why should we complain? Doubtless 
the relict of Albert the Uitlander is a very nice old lady. 
As she possesses neither the power nor the responsibility 
of the mayor of a second-class city, she has been able to 
get through her duty as figurehead very decently, consider- 
ing the time she has personally devoted to increasing the 
population. That she has a decided weakness for brewed 
enchantments may be her misfortune rather than her fault, 
while her selfishness should not be charged up against her, 
it being a well-known family failing. The fact that she 
has honored the stupid John Brown and neglected the men 
of genius who graced her rather tedious reign, may argue 
her unappreciative ; but we must remember that a really 
bright intellect seldom houses in a royal head — ^that her 
gran'sire was a fool positive, her father a ninny and her 
husband a nonentity. Considering her extraction, she is 
certainly entitled to no little credit. She has been a good 
mother doubtless, and it is to be regretted that she has 
not spent more time in the nursery doping her kids and 
keeping their noses clean, for she was evidently designed 
by nature for that humble but useful occupation. She has 
kindly permitted the public to provide for her progeny; 
but despite all her maternal care, it must be confessed that 
she has afflicted the world with a brand of very indifferent 
brats. For one thing, if for no other. Queen Victoria 
deserves the highest praise: She has made the court far 
more resx)ectable than did a majority of her predecessors. 
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While by no means so brilliant as was that other *^ good 
queen," the saintly Elizabeth, Victoria has not transformed 
her palace into a den of vice. The virtue of decency, so 
rare in royalty, should earn for her the gratitude of every 
Englishman. By all means let her dutiful subjects rejoice 
and be glad that, while the avatar of stupidity and the 
consummation of selfishness, she possesses the homely 
virtues usually found in the peasant's hut. The good Lord 
has permitted her to live almost 80 years — ^to drink gin 
fizzes and accumulate a fortune — another mercy to be 
grateful for. Had she been bom in an humble walk of 
life and laundered the linen of laboring men for a liveli- 
hood, she would have been more useful if not so ornamental, 
and the Prince of Wales might now be satisfactorily serv- 
ing his country by driving a dray and paying his debts, 
instead of buncoing tradesmen, chasing chippies and work- 
ing sure^thing gambling devices on royalty be-dazzled 
suckers ; but England would not thus celebrate the sixtieth 
anniversary of her accession to the sad-iron, so little is 
genuine worth appreciated in this world. A great many 
Anglomaniacs will cross the ocean to testify their love for 
"dear old England," and it is well; for while they are 
there, they will not be here. England will gain by the 
ducats they will drop, while we profit inmfiensely by their 
absence; so honors will 'be easy. If I understand the 
program correctly, the road traversed by the royal 
pageant is to be paved for a distance of ten miles and 
to a depth of several feet with the bones of Empress Vic- 
toria's loving Indian subjects who have perished from 
famine during her reign because of British rapacity. This 
Via Jollyrosa or Way of Gain, Will be roofed over with 
the skeletons of Armenian Christians massacred by Eng- 
land's Ottoman ally, and uniquely ornamented with the 
skulls of Ethiops who perished in futile attempts to de- 
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fend their home from British force and fraud. The pro- 
cession proper will be preceded by those Irishmen who have 
gone mad while lying in four prisons for alleged political 
offenses while Buccaneer Jameson was being feted and 
fondled for his attempted infamy. As they march heavily 
ironed and beneath the heavy lash of their old keepers, 
they are expected to sing ** God Save the Queen," while 
all nations and peoples applaud. The crown jewels will be 
transported by a white elephant in whose gorgeous trap- 
pings is woven this legend in letters of gold : ^^ Good Queen 
Victoria donated one-tenth of one per cent, of one year's 
salary to relieve the sufferings of her Indian subjects. 
The Lord loveth a cheerful giver. Vivat Regina ! " The 
carriage of the Queen will be drawn by Cleveland, Olney, 
Bayard and Pulitzer attired in red coats and white velvet 
pantaloons and driven tandem in a trot, while chained to 
the rear axle will be the American eagle. Then will follow 
on prancing chargers and attired in glistering mail all the 
chivalry of Great Britain, accompanied by their wealthy 
American wives with whom they board. It will be a brave 
sight, John Bull trailing in the wake of his female Toom- 
tabard, while millions of her " loving subjects " are perish- 
ing for bread — and wishing the whole island fathoms deep 
in hell. The thought of such a splendor is enough to make 
Alfred Austin, the official twitterer, slop over into song. 
Sing heavenly muse! And if you can't sing, whistle on 
your fingers. 

But say! who is this Cope Whitehouse now trying to 
pull the leg of Newport, R. I. for $80,000 to establish 
there a " Victoria Park in commemoration of her Britan- 
nic Majesty's Diamond Jubilee?" I'm curious to know 
what kind of critter has got the supernal gall to ask 
Americans to give up 80,000 scudi as an evidence of their 
love for England — ^who would establish an English park 
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in an American seaport whose sailors John Bull impressed 
and maltreated until the most peaceable of presidents 
drew the sword in their defense. Imagine an Englishman 
establishing an Andrew Jackson park as evidence of her 
almighty love for America! It is said that "the smart 
New York set*' which summers at Newport is interested 
in this Anglomaniacal enterprise, and propose that the 
park shall contain " a bungalow or summer-house for the 
British ambassador." That was to have been expected, 
for New York's " smart set " is ever crawling on its belly 
at the feet of John Bull. It was Tory during the revolu- 
tion, pro-British during the war of 1812 and traitor at 
all times. It delights in systematically insulting Uncle 
Sam with its obnoxious Amglomaniacal insolence. Those 
who want a Victoria park with British bungalow had best 
establish it in England. There is still considerable patriot- 
ism in this country, and it might be set on fire by such 
an insult and blow bungalow and ambassador off the earth. 
The American sovereigns of Newport ought to stand Cope 
Whitehouse on his head and, with a red-hot iron, brand 
" J. B." on his buttocks. 

H^ ^ H^ 

AN ECONOMIC IDEA ORPHANED. 

HENBT 6EOB6E ABANDONS HIS BABE. 

Henby Geobge has evidently weaned his Single-Tax 
theory — ^left it to wander at will, like a lost gosling, unfed 
and undefended. Nor does he intimate that it is now 
able to care for itself — simply confesses that paternal 
care cannot bring it to the status of a fuUgrown goose, 
which, by timely cackling, may save from robbery a new 
and greater Rome. Realizing that our financial ills lie 
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too deep for eradication by tariflF lotions or currency lini- 
mentS} — that we must readjust our industrial system itself 
ere we can hope for permanent relief — I subjected what 
is known as the Single Tax to a cursory examination in 
the April Iconoclast. I approached it in no disputatious 
spirit, byt with the fervent hope that it would prove to be 
grounded on true economic principles, that I could 
earnestly recommend it as a solution of the vexatious prob- 
lem pressing upon us with ever increasing force, and which 
we must soon solve if we would preserve our civilization. 
I could not, in the space of a magazine article, treat in 
detail a subject which Mr. Greorge has found so many 
books and lectures necessary to elucidate; but contented 
myself with pointing out a few of the many defects I con- 
ceived to exist in the system, expressed the earnest hope 
that he could demonstrate my objections to be ill-founded, 
and offered him space in my paper for that purpose. As 
he could by this method reach those interested in econo- 
mics, and who dominate American thought, I had no doubt 
he would avail himself of the opportunity to forward the 
cause he seems to have so much at heart. The following 
holographic letter has been received: 

Fort HarrMton, N. F., Majf «, 1897. 
W. C. Beann: 

Absence from home and the pressure of other matters 
has delayed my acknowledgment of your letter of the 6th. 

With apologies for this delay, let me say that I will not 
be able to avail myself of your courteous offer of space 
in the Iconoclast to reply to your objections to the Single 
Tax. After going over them I find no point made that 
has not already been covered by me. The opportunity of 
addressing your great constituency is tempting, but I 
feel that I cannot now spare time from things not yet done 
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to go over ground already traversed. Such reiteration I 
must leave to younger men. 

Nor do I feel that either I or anyone else can convince 
people of the truth of what is called the Single Tax, by 
pointing out the fallacies in the popular objections that 
are at first made against it. All we can do is to arouse 
thought to put men upon inquiry. The rest — for real 
thought is hard — they must do for themselves. From the 
opinion I have formed of your ability, I could ask nothing 
better for the Single Tax than that you should continue 
to think of the arguments against it. The convert most 
worth having is him who convinces himself. 

With best wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 

Henkt Geoegb* 

It was certainly Mr. Greorge's privilege to decline to 
answer my article, for he cannot be expected to give his 
personal attention to every objection urged. I regret, 
however, that in offering a reason for refusing, his ingenu- 
ousness does not equal his courtesy. It is unfortunate, to 
say the least, that he did not see proper to state in what 
book or books he anticipated my objections, naming chap- 
ter and page. Having read all his works attentively, I 
must protest that if he has " covered the points " in ques- 
tion, he has done so in cryptogram and neglected to furnish 
a key. If I have overlooked so important a labor it is fair 
to assume that the general reader has failed to note it; 
hence, for all practical purposes, it might as well have been 
altogether omitted. What Mr. George has failed to render 
intelligible to the average mind is not likely to be made 
luminous by a ** reiteration " of his holocrypts by 
** younger men.'* It may be urged that I am too obtuse to 
Appreciate the delicacies of Mr. George's dialects ; but it 
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must be borne in mind that no economic system can hope 
to materialize which is not easily comprehended by mil- 
lions of very stupid men — ^that the reformer must discourse 
to those in the ditches as well as to philosophers in the 
Groves of Academe, else he might as well save his breath 
to cool his broth. We cannot all be mental colossi like Geo. 
W. Knight of San Marcos, and, with ears for wings, float 
ever in the empyrean of omniscience. One might as well 
let landlordism alone as anathematize it in an unknown 
tongue. 

I much fear there is small future for an economic cult 
which cannot be propagated by argument, but must be 
mastered by individual illumination — that we cannot in- 
augurate the industrial millenium by the Quaker policy of 
waiting for the spirit to move. The people are anxious 
for economic information ; but, as Mr. George truly says, 
** read thought is hard " ; hence a majority of them will 
ever depend on others to perform this mental drudgery for 
them while they ** grin intelligence from ear to ear." If 
we cannot confute error it follows, as an illative conse- 
quence, that we cannot inculcate truth. The elenctic isr 
the necessary correlative of the deictic, and either is use- 
less without the other. Doubtless it is well to " arouse 
thought and put men upon inquiry " ; but any idiot may 
do that — it is the province of the reformer to guide the 
thoughts of his fellows aright. Such has evidently been 
Mr. George's opinion heretofore, for he has not only in- 
dustriously promulgated his doctrine, but valiantly de- 
fended it. For years past he has been the Sir Launcelot 
of the polemical lists and spurred hotly against those 
" popular objections " which he now urges cannot be killed 
by controversy, but must be suffered to die a natural 
death. How chances it that he now adopts the doubtful 
tactics of the German author who declares that important 
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inferences could be drawn from certain circumstances— 
and invited his readers to draw them? Why this sudden 
transition from vigorous warfare to passive non-resistance, 
from earnest evangelism to quiet intuitivism? I had not 
hitherto regarded Mr. George as a politico-economic 
Pelagius! I am aware that the Single Tax is rather a 
religious dogma than chthonic economic theorem with those 
who profess it ; but this is the first intimation I have had 
that we are expected to attain political beatitude by fast- 
ing and prayer — that the primal article in the Single Tax 
confession-of-f aith reads, " Believe on the Lord Henry 
George and you shall be saved." Faith may remove moun- 
tains ; but I much fear it will not remove the Old Man of 
the Sea from the neck of the industrial Sinbad. 

Mr. Greorge is still on the sunny side of 60. The system 
which he has set himself to establish is yet mocked by 
most, its converts generally considered crack-brained com- 
munists. The battle is still to be won; yet he withdraws 
from the arena in the prime of life, leaving to " younger 
men " unskilled in logical fence, to win or lose the cause 
as chance may serve. He reminds me of that Kansas 
Captain who said : ^' Boys, fight as long as you can, then 
run; as I'm a little lame Til start now.'* It is probably 
** impossible to convince people of the truth of the Single 
Tax by pointing out the fallacies in the objections urged 
against it '* — especially where the expose is so carefully 
concealed that a search-warrant must be returned in- 
dorsed, non est inventiis. Not thus did St. Paul teach the 
Gospel ; not thus did Peter the Hermit preach the crusade 
of the Holy Sepulchre; not thus did Mahomet turn the 
Arabians from adoration of their fly-specked idols. Even 
Christ did not expect people to become self-converted. 
Mr. George has deserted his standard — ^has fled, not from 
his foes but from those who would gladly be his friends 
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and followers could he but prove himself worthy to lead 
a crusade for the emancipation of labor, the restoration 
to the producer of his confiscated rights. He imitates 
Cleveland in sending a substitute to save his country. One 
great trouble with Mr. George's " younger men " is that 
no two of them seem to understand alike the precepts of 
the master, hence, in attempting " reiteration," make con- 
fusion worse confounded. They declare that the critics 
of the Single Tax do not understand it — then demonstrate 
that they do not understand it themselves. Upon one 
thing only are they agreed, viz., that every man who pre- 
sumes to voice a courteous criticism is either a flaming 
idiot, or an emissary of Anti-Christ who should be " purged 
canonically with Antycirian hellebore " by some crossroads 
economist who has blotted all else from his mind to make 
room for the divine revelation contained in " Progress and 
Poverty." Like Dr. Sangrado, they have one remedy for 
every disease, and as easily grow grandiloquently discur- 
sive in its defense. 

It is of tremendous importance that we determine wisely 
and with the least possible delay what will better our bad 
industrial condition; hence it is my privilege to call all 
relief theories to the bar of public reason that their worth 
or worthlessness may be ascertained. This is " arousing 
thought and putting men upon inquiry," which Mr. George 
assures us is all that we can hope to do. I would not make 
his economic theory a backlog whereon to chop logic ; the 
condition of the country is far too serious for its well- 
wishers to indulge the puerile pride of disputation, or 
regard any theory from a partisan rather than a patriotic 
standpoint. It is with unfeigned regret that, as one mem- 
ber of that bench where millions sit in judgment, I must 
return a verdict against the Single Tax, and for reasons 
set forth in the April Iconoclast — reasons which, with 
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due respect to Mr. George, he has never yet shown to be 
sophistical. That the Single Tax will not materially bene- 
fit the workingman can be demonstrated beyond the pcrad- 
venture of a doubt. Mr. George has simply lost himself 
in the mazes of his own imaginings. His premises are 
wrong and the conclusion he draws from them violates all 
the laws of logic. His philosophy being based not on 
what is, but on what he conceives ought to be, is em- 
phatically of that brand which bakes no bread. At every 
turn his argument defeats itself — each proposition swal- 
lowing up its predecessor. He considers that the indi- 
vidual can have no valid title to land because it is not a 
human creation; then assures us that land value — ^which 
is all that any man ever did or ever can own — is a crea- 
tion of the community. What the community creates it 
has a perfect right to dispose of in that manner which, 
in its judgment, will best conserve the general welfare; 
hence all this cackle about ^^ land titles from the Lord '' 
is the veriest poppycock. Mr. George would lay the 
burthen of government upon the potential instead of the 
actual — would take tithes of the wealth in posse instead 
of the wealth in esse. He mistakes the particular for the 
general and disregards the lessons of history in his deduc- 
tions. He sees that some landlords oppress labor and 
concludes that landlordism is an evil which embraces all 
others, despite the fact that, generally speaking, it is 
cheaper to rent land than to own it. Misled by the 
truism that, theoretically, the direct is the ideal tax, he 
forgets that experience has proven it the worst in prac- 
tice, because the most unpopular. He sees people crossing 
unused land in Ohio and Illinois for Kansas and Oklahoma, 
and concludes that this phenomenon is occasioned by 
** land monopoly " ; yet he assures us that the value of 
land is occasioned by its desirability — ^by advantages "Hot 
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enjoyed by the man at the ** margin of cultivation." He 
fails to see that, this being true, land in Ohio must be as 
cheap as that of equal fertility in Oklahoma, and that it 
cannot be the greed of landlordism which is driving people 
to the far frontier. Being unacquainted with the economic 
cause of the exodus, he adopts the popular superstition — 
after having demonstrated the absurdity of that idea. 
The advantages enjoyed by the man at the center over the 
man at the margin of cultivation must be paid for, no mat- 
ter what the system of taxation or who receives the rent. 
By no economic- hocus-pocus can one eat his cake and 
have it too. The Single Taxers recognize this principle 
when they promise to make the user of desirable urban 
land the packhorse of their millennium while the man at 
the forks of the creek receives the benefits of government 
free gratis, yet ignore the fact that it is now and has 
ever been in operation. (For the cause of migration from 
" dear " to " cheap *' land, see April Iconoclast. ) 

The increase in American land values does not take it 
one year with another, equal the tax paid upon land by 
its owners for the benefit of the general public ; hence the 
" unearned increment " is confiscated by the present sys- 
tem, and that being the object of the Single Tax, it is 
solely supererogatory. As the unearned increment goes 
into the public till, and rent received by the landlord, col- 
lectively considered, is not equivalent to a reasonable 
interest on his investment, how will Mr. George's system 
benefit the poor man struggling to get a " start," I have 
no objection to being relieved of taxes on my city build- 
ings; but will the farmer rejoice to see them fall upon his 
cottonfield? If I can avoid the excise which I indirectly 
pay, it will unquestionably help me; but how about the 
homeless notobac prohib? One of my objections, which 
I do not find controverted in any of Mr. Greorge's works, 
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was that, as the present rent of all American land would 
not meet the demand of government, federal, state and 
municipal, it were a folly to urge that the Single Tax— 
which is but the taking of ground rent for public purposes 
— ^would afford any man easier access to the earth. Ac- 
cording to our ablest statisticians the actual land values 
of America do not exceed 25 billions, while the average 
rental is less than 3 per cent; yet Mr. George would 
materially reduce the ground rent and accept it in lieu 
of all other forms of taxation ! The miracle of the loaves 
and fishes becomes mere child's play when compared with 
Single Tax thaumaturgy. These good people remind me 
of the old man who yoked himself to the calf — ^they need 
somebody to head 'em off. I undertook to show, in the 
article which Mr. George hasn't time to answer, that it 
is the capitalist instead of the landlord who is despoiling 
labor ; upon which one of the " younger men,'^ the editor 
of the National Single Taxer — ^he must be very youthful 
indeed — came blithely forward to illume my cimerian igno- 
rance with the brief effulgence of his intellect. He said in 
part: 

** Deprived of governmental protection and the control 
of natural resources, a millionaire would be helpless and 
harmless as a babe. Capital can be multiplied indefinitely 
by its fecund parents (land and labor). Land is a fixed 
quantity which can neither be increased nor diminished at 
will. Which is most indispensable?" 

Precocious infant! Even the editor of Justice could 
scarce have cried so lustily for the dunce cap. When 
millionaires become helpless as babes, the man who is 
dead-broke will doubtless be an object of envy. Truly 
land is " a fixed quantity," while capital is not ; but thus 
far in the world's history the supply of the first has ex- 
ceeded the demand, the demand for the latter outrun the 
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supply. Air and water are more " indispensable " than 
are clothing and buildings, yet do not give us a tithe 
of the trouble. What I tried to make plain to Mr. 
Greorge's a b c class was that, owing to the revolution 
in our methods of production, we cannot multiply capital 
rapidly without the assistance of the capitalist ; and that, 
no matter what our land system may be, we cannot secure 
his cooperation without submitting to terms of his dicta- 
tion. Comparatively few men have become multi-million- 
aires by the monopolization of natural resources. Where 
there is one Rockefeller or Astor there are a thousand 
who have paid land taxes in excess of what they have 
received in increased values and rent. If you want land 
upon which to grow a cotton crop, how are you benefitted 
if your rent in one case exceeds your rent plus taxes in 
the other? Having secured your lease from Uncle Sam, 
what will you do without team and tools, clothing and 
sustenance? You'll do exactly as you do now — ^work for 
wages, else run in debt and pay cutthroat interest on capi- 
tal. When you own these indispensables you are in no- 
wise out of the woods. You can do nothing with a bale 
of cotton — even though grown on government ground. 
You require the services of millions o' money to transport 
it to Lowell or Manchester, of other millions to convert it 
from potential into actual wealth and place it on the 
market. Capital robs you by means of trusts and combines 
when you must buy, and plays the world against you when 
you have something to sell. Yet you imagine that if you 
could but lease land of government you might go on a 
back forty and, with a crooked stick for capital, grub out 
a transcontinental railroad and a steamship, a modern 
factory and a bank before breakfast — so fecund are land 
and labor when they can cohabit unhindered. That's the 
Single Tax in a nutshell — so soon as the landlord is com- 
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fortably coffined, every cotton-picker and nubbin-jerker 
will become his own capitalist. No wonder its advocates 
usually look as though they had seen a ghost when they 
had no gun. If Mr. George has any more economic infants 
I trust that he will send them to a foundling asylum to be 
nursed and diapered instead of leaving them on my door- 
step. I love children, but there are times when their inno- 
cent prattle becomes a trifle tiresome. 

Private landlordism is often an evil; but it is not the 
preponderating cause of plutocracy and pauperism. The 
man who owns an acre of idle land is not necessarily a 
public enemy. That he would be so were the world popu- 
lated to anything like its limit, I freely concede ; but such 
is not the case, nor is it likely to become so for several 
centuries. If I own a vacant lot in Waco I pay an annual 
tax into the public treasury, a tax which cannot possibly 
be shifted to other shoulders. I deprive no man of an op- 
portunity to obtain a home, for building lots are offered in 
abundance, and on much better terms than could be ob- 
tained under the Single Tax. If it be urged that I help 
maintain prices by withholding my lot from the market, I 
reply that in so doing I help maintain land-taxes, thereby 
minimizing the governmental mulct of man-created wealth, 
which Mr. George assures us has a direct tendency to dis- 
courage industry. As the state requires a given amount 
of money for the fiscal year, it follows that the higher land 
values the lighter the burden laid upon merchandise, 
machinery and buildings. Thus is the holder of unused 
land a practical Single Taxer, who is lifting the load from 
productive industry that it may arise and hump itself — 
may so multiply capital that the millionaire will become 
" helpless and harmless " as a mewling babe absorbing 
condensed milk from a bottle. 

There is not nearly so much land speculation as Mr. 
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George imagines. Many people prefer to put their dollars 
in dirt which yields a small return, rather than loan at 
large interest ; and it is, as I have heretofore pointed out, 
this popularity of realty investment which makes general 
despoilment of labor by landlordism practically impos- 
sible. It makes for the steady enlargement of our frontier, 
the increase of the acreage in touch with markets and 
transportation, the enhancement of the supply relative to 
the demand, and thus the evil carries its own antidote. 
It is as impossible for ground rent to remain high when 
the supply exceeds the efficient demand as for the price 
of any commodity to do so under like conditions. I can- 
not lease Waco land so it will yield 2 per cent ; but I can 
loan Waco money at almost any interest I have the 
audacity to ask. Why is this ? Simply because land is not 
monopolized — ^and the law of supply and demand is un- 
repealed. The Single Taxer is ever an insular animal 
— ^he always lives on an " island," of which one man is sole 
owner, and consequently complete master. He must give 
up to the greed of the landlord all the wealth he creates 
in excess of a bare subsistence, — ^is permitted to retain 
only enough of his product to prevent the skin of his belly 
flapping around his backbone — ^and he recalcitrates ac- 
cordingly. It might be a good idea to send a relief boat 
to transfer him to the mainland, where he may dictate 
terms to the landlord instead of being subjected to a dis- 
tressing tyranny. If it be indeed the landlord who is 
despoiling labor, how comes it that so many freehold 
farmers can scarce make both ends meet? The trouble is 
not with our land-system ; we must seek it elsewhere. We 
find that in this age of costly machinery and world-wide 
markets, the individual, whether farmer or artisan, is 
helpless without the direct or indirect cooperation of large 
capital, the owners of which manage to appropriate the 
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lion's share of the product. (The Single Taxes concede 
this in demanding tariff and currency reform, government 
ownership of railways, water and light plants, etc.) And 
we find that such would continue to be the case were private 
ownership of land abolished. Doubtless the public would 
reap, here and there, some benefit by government control 
of natural resources. It were better that the rental of a 
productive oil-field or a valuable coalmine should go into 
the public treasury than into the coffers of a canting 
hypocrite like Rockefeller or a political thug like Hanna ; 
but would even this prevent the formation of oil trusts 
and coal-pools for the despoilment of the people? Can- 
not those who hold natural resources by government lease 
combine as readily for the control of prices as do those 
who own them? If the ground rent of the Trinity Church 
holdings be confiscated by the state, will that take any 
pressure off the tenants? They pay the ground rent now, 
and would pay it then. ^^ But buildings, being relieved of 
tax burthens, would multiply," I am told, ^^ and increase 
in supply would compel a reduction of rent." Multiply 
where? On the ground, of course. And from the users of 
the ground must come all the governmental revenue now 
received from so many sources. Can we induce capital 
to use the land more liberally by making its use more ex- 
pensive? But enough! One might spend a week pointing 
out the self-evident absurdities in the Single Tax system — 
which were energy wasted, it being merely one of those 
numerous will-o'-wisps which soon pass from sight with- 
out assistance — usually leaving some fellows " well-fixed," 
the world no wiser than before. Of course I haven't the 
slightest expectation of turning the economic Ephriam of 
Ft. Hamilton from his idol ; but I submit the foregoing in 
the humble hope that it may be the means of saving others 
from the Single Tax monomania. Mr. Greorge is ungues* 
tionably one of the ablest men of this or any other age. 
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and it is to be regretted that he has not put his splendid 
talents to better purpose than building economic parese- 
lenie. 

^ m ^ 
BILLY HOWELL'S BAD BREAK. 

William Dean Howells has been telling the moon-calves 
who root for mental pabulum in Mtmseys what he thinks 
of the novelists of the different nations. He admits having 
read the works of all — at least such as have appeared ip 
English, which appears to be the only language with which 
he enjoys a speaking acquaintance. He has floundered 
from Hawthorne's labored homilies to " Handy Andy,'* 
from ** David Copperfield '' to " Jude the Obscure '* and 
other vomissement du Diable, How he managed it I am 
at a loss to conjecture, unless, indeed, he has been assidu- 
ously cramming himself with this literary soupe-maigre to 
the exclusion of solids. I cannot help feeling a trifle sus- 
picious of a man who has all the novels of this too prolific 
age corded up under his hat — there can be little room in 
even the largest head for genuine erudition after the intro- 
duction of so much useless rubbish. Howells has the 
genuine novel face — for there is such a visage, easily dis- 
tinguishable by the careful student. It exhibits the pallor 
of the scholar without the intellectual stamp of true learn- 
ing. The persistent reading of novels is a mental debauch, 
and, like all other excesses, is reflected in the face. A 
hungry, stupid expectancy characterizes the expression 
of those who bum the midnight oil while ^^ the villain still 
pursues her " — ^who are in an agony of suspense until the 
ridiculous trials of an impossible heroine are happily 
ended, and she is either comfortably buried or she is duly 
launched on a shoreless sea of marital soothing syrup. As 
the palate of the habitual drunkard becomes so debased 
that usequebaugh, bourbon whiskey and Prohibition bit- 
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ters are undistinguishable the one from the other, the gus- 
tatory organs of the novel fiend become so demoralized that 
the chef d^aeuvre of a Hugo pleases him no better than the 
drivel of a Haggard. Such is the case with Howells, who 
awards to Tolstoi first place among writers of romance, 
and solemnly assures us that " * Uncle Tom's Cabin ' is 
one of the great novels of the world and of all time"! 
That Tolstoi is a distinguished philanthropist and some- 
thing of a philosopher will be readily conceded, but his 
value is not great as a writer of romance. " Uncle Tom's 
Cabin " owes its celebrity to adventitious circumstances 
rather than merit. Had it appeared fifty years earlier or 
fifty years later it would have scarce reached a second edi- 
tion. It was a political tract which, like " Letters of 
Junius," set the world ablaze, not because it was celestial 
fire, but because there was much dry fuel. And like the 
*' Letters of Junius," it is being rapidly relegated to the 
back shelves of bookcases to be pried into only by the 
curious because once labeled " great." The next genera- 
tion will sweep it into the gutter with other ephemeral 
garbage. Howells says, " There has never been anything 
more perfect than the romance of Hawthorn." As a 
romancer Hawthorn was infinitely superior to Tolstoi; 
but they have this defect in common : Their characters are 
mere abstractions, a multiplication of Mrs. Harris — ^you 
instinctively feel as you follow this or the other hero that 
^^ there haint no such person." Hugo and Dickens alone of 
modem writers possessed the power to breathe into their 
characters the breath of life — ^to body forth the forms 
of things unknown, 

*^ Turn them to shapes, and give to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name." * 
We know Mr. Pickwick as well as we know Sancho 
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Fanza; Jean Valjean is real as Robinson Crusoe; but the 
Posdnyschews of Tolstoi and the Hester Prynnes of Haw- 
thorne are but the pasteboard puppets of Master Peter. 
Even the characters of such accomplished craftsmen as 
liOrd Lytton and Walter Scott can scarce stand upright, 
require a sternutative before they can so much as sneeze. 
They remind one of " living dead men." There is not a 
Little Nell or a Sam Weller, not a Gavroche or a Jarvert 
in their entire catalogue — ^not a character whose sudden 
appearance on the street would not startle you as some- 
thing uncanny instead of calling forth the familiar greet- 
ing of an old friend. Du Maurier and Lew Wallace pos- 
sessed in some slight degree the power to create living 
i characters. Taffy is, if not exactly alive, yet present in 

i the flesh, and we can imagine without much effort that 

h Ben Hur required food and houseroom. Mrs. Stowe's 

!i: best work has been surpassed time and again by such 

S choretic scribblers as Ouida — even by Mrs. Southworth 

rr and other space-fillers for cheap periodicals having de- 

rJ signs on the stray pennies of moon-struck stable-boys and 

iu^ milksick nursery-maids. Mr. Stowe was simply a sensa- 

} tionalist, and belongs in the same class with the builders 
of " yaller-backs.'* As an artist she did rise to the very 
ordinary level of OUve Schriner. " Uncle Tom's Cabin " 
^oc may appear wonderful to a Howells, for does not Carlyle 
liat assure us that ^^ no known head is so wooden but there may 
,of be other heads to which it is a genius and Friar Bacon's 
l,eir oracle "? Thomas Hardy is, according to Howells, " by 
jjjis all odds the greatest novelist living in England to-day " — 
which suggests that romance is at as low an ebb as poetry 
in the tight little island. He declares that he ^* should 
think meanly of a man's mind who does not appreciate 
Hardy's books." I should certainly think meanly of that 
1 . man who, in a world where there is so much to be done that 
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it really worth the doing, would waste his time on the jack- 
assical author of ^^ Jude." But it is true now and always 
that ^* what men see, and cannot see over, is to them good 
as infinity " ; hence we should not blame a Howells for 
worshipping at the shrine of a Hardy. Having declared 
America to be under the intellectual yoke of England, and 
doped himself with ** Handy Andy," the " Kreutzer 
Sonata" and other provocatives of paresis, it is not 
strange that Mr. Howells should insist that " the Gfer- 
mauB invent nothing " — are nix cumrouse in the province 
of " creative literature." It is quite true that Germany 
does not grind out fashionable novels with the facility that 
most other nations do— her sturmund drang being happily 
in the past ; but had Mr. Howells devoted less time to the 
maunderings of Miss Jewett, Crane, Fuller, Ibsen, Bjorsen 
et id gentbs omnes, and more to the accumulation of a 
small stock of general information, he would have known 
that in ** creative literature " really worth the attention 
of grown men, Germany has for some generations been 
leading the world. The idea of a man posing as literary 
critic of a pretensions paper and interviewing himself for 
magazines, who denies creative talent in a country boast- 
ing its GtBthe, Richter, Schiller, Hardenberg and Werner ! 
What does Mr. Howells make of such works of the imagina- 
tion as " Das Nibelungen Lied," ** Wilhelm Meister,'* 
"Faust" and " Reinecke der Fuchs"? Or has he been 
too busy trying to swallow the entire output of a 
** Minerva Press " to form the acquaintance of a Sieg- 
fried or so much as hear that, 

" Es wuhs in Burgonden ein vil edel magedin. 
Das in alien landenniht schoners mohte sin? " 

But, perhaps the " Nibelungen " in its purest form is as 
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unintelligible to Mr. Howells as to the average boarding- 
school linguist, — ^Dr. Samuel Johnson having dropped us 
a hint to the effect that by popular delusion illiterate 
writers rise into renown." 

" We find in ancient story, wonders many told. 
Of heroes in great glory, with spirits free and bold. 
Of joyances and high-tides, of weeping and of wo, 
Of noble Recken striving, mote ye now wonders know.** 

Such is the poem of the ** Nibelungen " and the promise 
it contains is fulfilled in a manner that might well shame 
the creative talent of all that brood of neurotic novelists 
whose corybantiasm is putting so many foolish wheels in 
Mr. Howells' badly-furnished head. The Germans " in- 
vent nothing," indeed! Their pernicious activity in the 
province of invention has wellnigh driven this world post- 
haste to the Devil. Had they not invented the art of 
printing the world would not now groan beneath its burden 
of worthless books — a neurotic novel being bom every time 
a jack brays. We would have no Harpers' Weeklies inocu- 
lating weakminded people with chthonophagia — I beg the 
pardon of Mr. Howells and the whole genus novellus omm- 
varus for thus dropping into the nomenclature of 
nosology ; I mean that disease which gives people a frantic 
desire to eat dirt. We would have no Munseys binding up 
a job-lot of cheap pictures and cheaper literature, with a 
hundred pages of bike and soap ads. and selling the oUa- 
podrida of tomfoolery to gullible dunderheads for a dime, 
and Mr. Howells could not palm off the vacuous twaddle 
of nigger elevator boys on the public as divine poetry. 
The Germans have much to answer for in having invented 
printing, thereby giving fresh impetus to the everlasting 
sea of jejune gab which for a thousand years has threat- 
ened to engulf the world. Possibly old Henne Gansfleisch 
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did not suspect that his printing press would expand with 
nauseous gases ^' the seventh Apocalyptic bladder " (of 
Puffery), which is now burst and emptying its foul con- 
tents upon the country. The Grermans have done their 
best to minimize the evil by contributing to the press 
chiefly works of science and philosophy, while other na- 
tions were flooding the land with cheap fiction and cultivat- 
ing the semi-lunatic novel face. Herr Sauertig speaks the 
Grerman mind when he declares that History after all is 
the true poetry; that really if rightly interpreted is 
grander than fiction ; nay, that even in the right interpre- 
tation of reality and history does genuine poetry consist. 
Let Mr. Howells and others who are filling their poor heads 
with literary pyrotechnics, consider the proposition of 
Herr Sauertig. The Germans once threatened to invent 
a wood and leather man who ^' should reason as well as 
most country parsons '*; but have not yet devised for 
planting in the boggy brains of novel-reading editors the 
seeds of common sense. 

^ H^ ^ 



SALMAGUNDI. 

Paul Vandeevooet — ^I think that's his name — ^has drifted 
to Texas, after having made himself an insufferable 
nuisance to the people of Nebraska. He declared some 
time ago that he was being "persecuted by Jews and 
Jesuits." Why anybody should consider it worth while 
to persecute Paul I cannot imagine — unless they mistake 
him for one of those creepers men sometimes catch in a 
logging camp. It is very doubtful if one Jew or Jesuit in 
a million has the remotest idea that he is on the earth. 
Paul takes himself entirely too seriously. He mistakes the 
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rauccous reverberations of his big bazoo for the groanings 
of a Titanic brain in travail. He is of no more importance 
than is Miltonius Park, the pinworm of Texas politics. 
He would doubtless be a dangerous mischief-maker if he 
possessed sufficient mentality, but God spoils many an 
arrant knave in the manufacture of fools. Paul attached 
himself as a parasite to the middle-of-the-muck Populists 
who, misled by Mark Hanna's lieutenants, prevented a 
union of all the free silver and tariff reform forces in the 
late campaign, thereby assuring the election of a Republi- 
can president. A majority of these people were honest. 
They simply mistook Populism for patriotism. The idea 
failed to percolate through their dandruff that 'twere 
better to elect a liberal Democrat who would represent the 
people, than to elect the syndicate candidate who would 
represent the plutocrat — that 'twere better to advance 
the cause of reform towards the goal than to see it retro- 
grade. These middle-of-the-muckers are responsible for 
the fact that we have a steadily appreciating gold stan- 
dard and a robber tariff to-day, both pitilessly draining 
the pockets of the people to fill the coffers of those who 
put up the wherewithall to elect McEinley. Their con- 
duct in the last campaign was a crime, inferior in infamy 
to that of '73 only because its perpetrators walked not in 
the light of John Sherman's masterful intellect. On the 
plea of preserving a partisan organization, a lot of stupid 
dunderheads, led around by the nose by traitors in touch 
with the ^^ educational fund " raised by Mark Hanna, 
sacrificed the people, delivered them bound hand and foot 
to the tariff barons of American and the bond-clippers of 
Great Britain. The more reputable of the middle-of-the- 
roaders have repented ; but the dirty service seems to have 
pleased Vandervoort, Park and other parasites who live 
on the body politic. They are engineering what they 
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call a " Reform Press Association," the object of which 
is to destroy the Populist party by dividing it and prevent 
any general coalition of the friends of reform, that the 
power of the plutocracy may be perpetuated. They are 
the prime movers in the Nashville " conference *' scheme, 
which is a repetition of the Indianapolis convention — means 
the establishment under a stolen flag of another high-tariff 
gold-bug aid society. Whether any real friends of reform 
are big enough suckers to be played by these small-bore 
conspirators remains to be seen. The press of Nebraska 
charges Vendervoort with having done all in his power, not 
only to defeat Bryan, but to render the candidacy of Wat- 
son ridiculous ; with having kept in touch with the Republi- 
can campaign committee and assisted in the dissemination 
of gold-bug literature. Its testimony is to the effect that, 
having played himself out in Nebraska, he found it neces- 
sary to go where he was not so well known, else give up 
his occupation of political agitator and minister plenipo- 
tentiary of McKinleyism. So he drifted to Texas, where 
he is now conspiring against the Populist party with that 
other palpitant patriot, Miltonius Park — ^who so loves the 
working people that he runs a " rat " paper. At least he 
did so some time ago, when the Typographical Union re- 
ported to me as follows: ^^This stiff (Park) has excluded 
union labor from his alleged paper because he can employ 
scabs at a cheaper price and thereby save a few cents.'' 
If the friends of good government would win out in the 
congressional elections next year they must get together, 
and to do this they must eliminate such dissension breeders 
as Vandervoort and Park. Even though the intentions of 
these fellows were good, they lack sufficient sense for 
leadership. The brains of both could swing round in the 
head of a peacock for a century without danger of colli- 
sion. So long as such men are permitted to i)08e as 
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leaders, the party cannot complain if it is regarded simply 
as the ragtag and bobtail of the political cosmos. 

• • • 

Times are getting better in the sanctified city of Waco, 
else the insurance companies have quit writing risks, for 
of late we have had comparatively few fires. 

• • • 

The erstwhile Episcopalian minister at Hempstead, has 
returned to England — some say to spill a tear on the 
grave of ** King Charles the Martyr,'' others to take a 
post-graduate course in that esthetic seminary of which 
his distinguished countryman, Oscar Wilde, is the patron 
saint. The reverend gentleman is said to have loved his 
fellowman " not wisely, but too well.*' 

• • • 

An American who has been traveling in Europe, re- 
cently told a New York Stm reporter that in London 
negroes are admitted to the tables of first-class hotels, 
while in Paris white women of alleged respectability accom- 
pany them to the opera* If John Bull and Johnny Cra- 
paud desire to eat and sleep and stink with niggers. Uncle 
Sam is not apt to offer any objection. People are in- 
variably known by the company they keep, and those who 
associate on terms of social equality with an inferior race 
must first descend to its moral €md intellectual level. As 
we prohibit the immigration of niggers and Chinese, we 
should also exclude their associates. 

• • • 

The St. Louis Mirror has heard of the Iconoclast's 
social protege, Majah Spencer Hutchings, of Houston. 
The majah bids fair to become as far renowned for elei- 
gance as his towns-lady, Miss Rebecca Merlindy Johnson^ 
for beauty. Speaking of Rebecca, reminds me that I am 
receiving many inquiries regarding the result of the Icoko- 
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ci.ast's famous beauty contest. It will be remembered 
that some months ago I offered to pay $500 for the privi- 
lege of looking five minutes at the most beautiful woman 
in the world. The contestants were required to send 
photos, with statement of age, weight, size of glove and 
shoe worn, together with such other information as might 
prove valuable to the committee of artists detailed to 
award the prize — to select the fairest floweret from a 
great world's boquet of beauty. The successful candidate 
was a modest maiden, — one of those who ^' blush at praise 
of their own loveliness '* — and at her earnest request her 
name was withheld. The report having crept abroad, 
however, and been widely credited, that she is a resident 
of Illinois, I have finally prevailed upon her to be made 
public for the honor of the Lone Star State. The com- 
mittee of beauty experts which made the award consisted 
of Maj. Sam Warner of the Cotton Belt; Capt. Andy 
Faulkner, the turnip farmer of Central Texas ; Doc. Yan- 
dell, of El Paso ; Hon. Jake Hodges, of Paris ; Collector 
Frank Earnest, of Laredo, and Hon. Louis J. Worthan 
of the country-at-large. The "Apostle" officiated as 
chairman of the committee and submitted the portraits. 
After a critical examination of 17,321 photos of beautiful 
women from all parts of the world, and a careful considera- 
tion of the physical data submitted, the prize was awarded 
without a dissenting vote to Miss Rebecca Merlindy John- 
son of Houston, known as ** the dark-eyed Belle of the 
Bayou." Miss Johnson, is an employe of the Houston 
Posty and sometime ago attained considerable celebrity by 
her learned disquisition on Norman maxims. The Apostle 
of the Religion of Beauty and Expounder of the Dogma of 
Love journeyed to Houston in a special car, chaperoned 
by the committee of award, and sent Dr. Yandell and CoL 
Hodges to notify the fair one of his arrival. The meet- 
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ing was arranged to take place in the reception room of 
the paper over which she presides with such ability and 
grace^and promptly at the appointed time she appeared, 
supported on either side by Capt. B. M. Vanderhurst, the 
Sir Galahad of Galveston, and Major D. D. Bryan, the 
St. Anthony of the Bayou City. Messieurs E. P. Hill and 
J. H. Quarles, costumed h la Louis XIV, officiated as 
traine-bearers, while Seiiors Sullivan and Sinclair, in full 
mediaeval armor and bearing glistening battle-axes, fol- 
lowed as garde d*honneur. Mr. Palmer had sprinkled the 
floor with a bottle of patchouli, and a delightful fragrance 
pervaded the building and sweetened even the " personal 
column '' of the paper. Herb's Band, concealed in the 
cellar, played " Johnny Get Your Gun," while the Houston 
Light Guard, led on by the redoubtable Majah Spencer 
Hutchings, in full uniform, surrounded the building, not 
as a menace, but as a precaution against the fair lady 
being forcibly abducted by her enamored visitor. The 
Apostle, wearing a lovely rolled-gold smile and a white 
shirt, was presented by Col. Noah Webster Floyd in a 
few appropriate remarks, and kneeling at the beautiful 
creature's feet while Maj. J. C. Stanley acted as time- 
keeper, gazed his alloted five minutes into that lovely face. 
When the blissful period had expired he laid the prize in 
her lap, bowed himself downstairs, and the happy occasion 
had passed into history. 

• • • 

A correspondent sends me a long newspaper account of 
the wonderful ** cures " wrought by a " madstone " in 
the possession of a gentleman at Greorgetown, Texas, and 
adds that " such humbuggery should be exposed." Per- 
haps ; but the first step is to ascertain if it be humbuggery. 
I admit that I haven't much faith in the efficacy of ^^ mad- 
stones " ; but the " cures " wrought by them seem to be 
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about as well authenticated as those of Pasteur institutes. 
For many generations simple folk have regarded the 
^ madstone '' as an infallible preventative of hydrophobia 
if early applied, with what reason I will not pretend to say, 
remembering that medicine is still but an experimental 
science, and that there may be some things still undreamed 
of in iEsculapian philosophy. Doubtless many people who 
imagine themselves to have been bitten by rabid dogs are 
mistaken, while of those so bitten a majority would not 
have hydrophobic were no precautions taken. Dr. John 
Hunter, the distinguished Scotch surgeon, cites a case 
where of 21 people bitten by a mad dog but one was inocu- 
lated with the virus; hence it is highly probable that the 
virtue attributed to '* madstones " is simply an idle super- 
stition.. Until Pasteur's alleged discovery, hydrophobia 
was generally considered incurable, and many eminent 
physicians are not yet fully convinced. When bitten by a 
mad dog the safest plan is to secure a sharp knive as 
quickly as possible and cut out the bitten part if its loca- 
tion will admit of such excision. If not, wash it for hours 
with a stream of hot water and apply lunar caustic. Hav- 
ing paid this tribute to common sense, I think you may 
take your choice between a Pasteur institute and a ^* mad- 
stone." 

m m m 
OUR FRIENDS THE ENEMY. 

He that is not for us is against us, and he that is against 
us is for Billy Bryan, seems to be the opinion of the 
plutocracy. It is one of the misfortunes of every worthy 
reform movement to be accredited with all the pernicious 
cranks and chronic blatterers in the country. There are 
always those who believe whatever is is wrong, and that 
they were especially raised up by Providence to put it 
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right. They are opposed on general principles to thrift 
and respectability, soap and silence. They are " agin the 
government,'* and would be so were it personally adminis- 
tered by Almighty God. Had they been in heaven they 
would have rebelled with Lucifer — then broken up his 
party by trying to boss it. They dislike the millionaire, 
not because he got his money dishonorably, but because 
he got it at all. They are envious as eunuchs and irre- 
sponsible as apes. They are all astride some pitiful ham- 
stnmg hobby and industriously riding it to the devil. 
Every mother's son of 'em has a panacea for all industrial 
ills concealed about his clothes, but few of them can 
properly financier their butcher bills. They run the entire 
gamut from absolutism to anarchy. Some insist that gov- 
ernment should be sufficiently paternal to provide babes 
with nursing bottles, while others would abolish it alto- 
gether. Their heads are full of windmills with cowbell 
attachments ever jangling out of tune. They have picked 
up a few economic phrase from orators and editors as 
ignorant as themselves, and these they reiterate with the 
stupid persistence of a poll parrot discoursing of crackers. 
They are all self-styled " reformers," and any party 
which attacks prescriptive right intrenched in brutal 
wrong is at once accused of representing these flamboyant 
damphools. And therein lies the strength of the shrewd 
conspirators against the welfare of the people — ^these 
noisy ignorami and enemies of order are employed to 
frighten the honest and law-abiding into acting against 
their own best interest. There are in this country millions 
of men of average intelligence who have neither time nor 
inclination to make an exhaustive study of economics or 
the personnel of political parties. They see on the one 
hand a coterie of bankers and successful business men ap- 
proving a certain line of governmental policy. They know 
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that these men are well informed and intelligent but doubt 
their disinterestedness. They are aware that people have 
been known to carry their souls in their purses, that there 
is a strong affinity between a political conscience and hard 
cash. They see that under the regime approved by these 
elegant gentlemen wealth has a tendency to concentrate — 
that Dives grows ever more gorgeous while the assets of 
Lazarus is a steadily increasing assortment of sores. 
Day by day it is dinned into their ears, however, that the 
opposition is but a disreputable omnium-gatherum of 
demagogues, empirics and repudiators. The great dailies 
and wealthy magazines assure them that; it is ever so. 
Pseudo-economists of the Edward Atkinson stripe are em- 
ployed to pervert history, garble statistics and ** prove " 
that the proposed reform would mean universal wreck. 
But still the people are not satisfied, for they have but to 
contemplate their own hard condition to realize that there 
is something radically wrong. They are determined to 
hear what " the other side *' may have to say. They pick 
up the Twentieth Century^ Coxeif*s Jabberwock^ the 
Southern Mercury ^ or some other soi^isant " reform ' * 
sheet, and find it pouring out the seven vials of a political 
apocalypse on the bankers and business men aforesaid, 
and proclaiming in pigeon English the rankest tommyrot. 
They see it trying to save the country by the science of 
definition without having ever been introduced to a dic- 
tionary. They find that half its premises are ignorant 
mistakes and all its conclusions intellectual miscarriagesi 
They are not deeply versed in economics, but possess suf- 
ficient sense to know it were suicidal to commit the coun- 
try to the care of such ridiculous doodle-bugs. They are 
given to understnad that of such is the opposition to the 
policy of the ultra-respectable, conclude that it is a choice 
between the cormorant and the commune, and elect the 
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former as the least of two evils. Take a recent utterance 
of the Twentieth Century as a sample of the economic 
idiocy solemnly accredited by the plutocratic press to 
every earnest reform effort. A correspondent having 
asked if a laborer who owns a spade is capitalist to the 
extent of a spade, and if capital is aught else than that 
part of wealth employed in producing more wealth, it pom- 
pously replied: 

**It is impossible to understand what a capitalist is 
without forgetting the various metaphysical nothings of 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, Mill and the other dismal ones. A 
capitalist is one who gets more for his labor than he is 
entitled to, who robs somebody, in short. The capitalist 
robs the laborer ; hence the laborer is one who receives less 
for his toil than he is entitled to. A laborer who owns a 
spade is a capitalist when he cheats somebody." 

The Twentieth Century advertises itself as " a radical 
magazine." It is a trifle too radical ; for it would abolish 
not only capitalists and the great expounders of econo- 
mics, but Websters Unabridged as well. According to its 
definition, the beggar who obtains a dime by misrepresen- 
tation is a capitalist, while the longshoreman who receives 
a fair day's wage for a fair day's work is not a laborer. 
What political oriflamme my contemporary floats I know 
not, having concluded that further exploration of its 
pages were labor lost ; but I do know that all such goose- 
gabble as that quoted is cheerfully charged up to the 
entire party aligned against the despoilers of the people — 
that such ridiculous drivel is promptly labelled " Bryan- 
ism" by the plutocratic press, regardless of whether or 
no those responsible for it supported the eloquent Nebras- 
kian. All who presume to question the wisdom and equity 
of the single gold standard are classed together — no dis- 
tinction being made a Johann Most and Roger Q. Mills, 
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between the careful utterances of a Bailey and the irre- 
sponsible cackle of a half-crazed Coxey. Mr. Bryan is 
judged, not by the best element in his own party, but by 
the worst element opposed to law and order, to thrift and 
honesty, no matter what flag it flies. Thus the fuglemen 
of Dives assert that he stands for all that is most absurd 
in Populism despite the fact that the ultra-Pops declined 
to support him and contributed intentionally to the elec- 
tion of McKinley ; that he represents the illiteracy of the 
nation, notwithstanding the niggers, assisted immigrants 
and criminal element of our great cities were against him 
to a man ; that his platform is dangerous empiricism, wheR 
its every plank bears the trademark of all the standard 
economists, and is vindicated by the phHosophy of history. 
But of what avail was argument last autumn? — of what 
avail is it now? The plutocratic press has but to point to 
the mouthings of such sheets as the Twentieth Centwry 
and Southern Mercury and exclaim: ^'Behold the fellow 
who would teach old John Sherman finance! — ^look upon 
these Wise Men of the West who sneer at the erudition 
of Smith, Ricardo and Mill, and propose to build an 
Utopia according to their own wonderful ideas ! '* And 
thousands of well meaning men, deceived by this deliber- 
ate calumny ^f the regular Democracy — ^a calumny which 
seemed to find confirmation in the foolish utterances of 
people who should haste to exchange the pen for the plow 
— accepted Republicanism with a sigh. Among the latter 
was William Marion Reedy of St. Louis, the foremost 
literatus of the land. Like many others wedded to art and 
living in the dream of things, he had not made a searching 
scrutiny of the practicalities of national politics. By na- 
ture a Brahmin, he gave ready ear to the arguments of 
the " eminently respectable," and permitted his splendid 
genius to be played an engine on the struggling people. 



